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LIST OF RUSSIAN NAMES OCCURRING IN VOL. II 
OF WAR AND PEACE 


And not previously mentioned in Vol. I, with stress accents 
marked to show which syllable should be emphasized 


Where a surname is known it is given first, otherwise the 
Christian name, or the name by which the person is usually 
mentioned. Pet names are given in brackets. French, 
and other non-Russian names, are not generally included 
in the list. Polish names omitted take the accent on the 
last syllable but one. Where Russian names differ but 
slightly from their English equivalent, they have been 
anglicized for the sake of simplicity. 


An * indicates that the name receives only passing mention 
in the book. 


Adraksin, Stephen Stepanovich, an acquaintance of Pierre’s. 
* Alénina. 
*Alésha, the Sly. s 
Alpatich, Yakov, steward at Bald Hills. 
Andrew Sevastyanych, a cavalry captain. 
Anisya Fédoroyna, ‘ Uncle’s’ housekeeper. 
*Anna Seménoyna. 
Apollén Nikolaevich, an acquaintance of Pierre’s. 
Arabchik, a horse. 
Arinka, a woman serf at ‘ Uncle’s’. 
Balaga, a famous troika-driver. : 
Balashéy, an Adjutant-General in attendance on Alexander I, 
Basov, a Major. 
Bazdéev, Joseph Alexéich, a well-known Freemason, Pierre’s 
“benefactor ’. 
Belova, Agraféna Ivdnovna, a neighbour of the Rostévs’. 
* Bitski. 
*Bronnitski. 
Chatoy, General, a guest at old Prince Bolkonski’s. 
Chekmar, Simon, a groom. 
Chernyshév, aide-de-camp to the Emperor at Drissa. 
Chirigin, Karpushka, a character in Rostopchin’s broadsheets. 
* Constantine Pavlovich, the Tsarévich, 
*Cyril Matvéich. ~ 
*Denisov, Kirfl Andréevich. 
Donéts, a horse. 
*Dozhoyvéyko. 
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Dron Zakarych (Droénushka), @ village Hider at Bogucharovo. 
Dunyasha, Natdsha’s maid. 
Ermoéloy, a famous Russian General. 
Erza, a dog. 
Eystafey, Pierre’s coachman. 
Ferapontoy, an innkeeper at Smolensk. 
*Foéka. 
*Girchik. 
Glinka, S. N., Editor of the ‘ Russian Messenger’. 
*Tonatka. 
Tlagin, a landowner living near the Rostovs’ Otrddnoe estate. 
Tlyin, @ young officer in Nicholas’s squadron. 
*Trene Vasilyevna. 
Karay, a dog. 
*Karl Ivanych. 
Karp, an insubordinate serf at Bogucharovo. 
*Khandrikhév, a commander mentioned by old Bolkénski. 
Khvéstikov, @ tool of Dolokhows. 
Kochubéy, a Minister and friend of Alexander I. 
Kondratevna, an old housemaid at Otrddnoe. 
Konoynitsyn, a General in attendance on Kutizov at Tsdrevo- 
Zaymishche. 
Kurakin, Russian ambassador at Paris. 
Lazarevy, a soldier at Tilsit. 
Lopukhin, Prince, a guest of old Bolkénski’s. 
Lyubim, a dog. 
*Lyubomirski, a troublesome Polish officer at Drissa. 
Mapnitski, a friend of Sperdnskvs. 
*Makar Alexéevich. 
Makéarin (Makarka), a friend of Anatole’s. 
Makéey, «@ doctor's assistant. 
*Mamonov, Count. 
*Mary Antonovna. 
Mary Hendrikhovna, the German wife of a@ Russian army- 
doctor. 
*Matréne Matvévna. 
Mavra, a maid of the Rostovs’. 
Mavrishka, an old housemaid at Otrddnoe. 
Melukéva, Pelagéya (Pashéta) Danflovna, a netghbour of the 
Rostévs’ at Otrddnoe. 
*Melyukova, Sasha, her daughter. 
Meshchérski, Prince, a visitor at the Bolkénskis’. 
Michael Nikandérych, the Rostévs’ ‘ Uncle’. 
*Mikélka, a character in a folk-tale. 
Milka, a dog. } 
Misha, a house-serf at Otrddnoe. 
*Mitka. 
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*Midroy. 

*Naryshkina, M. A. 
Nastasya Ivanovna, the Rostévs’ buffoon. 
Nevérovski, the commander of a division at Smolénsk. 
Nikita, a house-serf at Otrdédnoe. 

*Novikov, N. I., a prominent Moscow Freemason. 
Obolénski, Fédya, a young friend of Pétya Rostév’s. 
Ostermann-Tolstéy, Count, in command at an action near 

Ostrévna. 
*Panin, Count. 
Pelagéya, a pilgrim. 
Perénskaya, Mary Igndtyevna, a Maid-of-Honour. 

*Peter III, Fédorovich. 

*Platov, Matthew Ivanych, Count, Cossack Ataman. 

*Prozorévski. 

*Pryanichnikov. 

*Pushkin, Vasily Lvévich. 

Raévski, a Russian General. 
Rugay (Rugayushka), a dog. 

*Saltykév, Prince,.a Field-Marshal. 

*Sedmorétski. 

*Selivanov. 

Seménova, an opera singer. 
Shishk6v, a secretary of Alexander I. 
Shitov, a visitor at Anna Mikhdylovna’s, 
Smolyaninov, a Freemason. 
Speranski, Michael Mikhaylovich, the chief instigator of 
Alexander the First's attempted reforms. 
*Stéshka, 
*Stréganov. 
Stolypin. 
*Toll, Colonel. 
Topchéenko. 

*Tormasov, Commander of the Third Army. 
Trunila, a dog. 

*Uriusov. 

Uvarka, a hunt-servant at Otrddnoe. 

*Vanya. 

*Voltérn. 

*Vyazmitinov, Sergé Kuzmich. 

*Yustpova. 

Zakhar, a cabman. 

*Zinaida Dmitrevna. 

*Zubov, P. A., Prince. 
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RUSSIAN PLACE-NAMES MENTIONED IN VOL. IL 


Arbat, a Moscow street. 

Bélaya-Tsérkov, a town. 

Boguehdrovo, N. A. Bolkonski’s estate. 

Boldtnoe Place, in Moscow. 

Borodin, a village where the great battle was fought, 

Denikin Hill. 

Dorogobizh, a town and river. 

Drissa, armed camp, town, and river. 

Gachina, a suburb of Smolénsk. 

Kamenka, a village. 

Kolyazin, a resort of pilgrims. 

Konytshina, a street in Moscow. 

Korchovo, a town in Tver Province. 

Korniki, a locality near Otradnoe. 

Koséy Meadow. 

Kremenchtg, a town. 

Lébnoe Place, in Moscow. 

Lubyanka Street, in JZoscow. 

Lytidov Uplands. 

Marina River. 

Mikhaylovka. 

Mogiltsy, a street in Moscow in which is a Church of the 
Assumption. 

Mozhaysk, a town near Borodino. 

Nik{tski Boulevard, in Moscow. 

Nizhegérod Forests, in Province of Nizhni-Nodvgorod. 

Ostrolénka, a town in Poland. 

Otradnoe, the Rostovs’ estute. 

Pénza, a province. 

Perkhishkovo, a village between Moscow and Borodiné. 

Peterhof, a small town, and Imperial palace near Petersburg. 

Podnovinski Boulevard, in Moscow. 

Prechistenka Boulevard, in Moscow. 

Preobrazhénsk regiment. 

Pultusk, a town in the Province of Warsaw. 

Shevardiné, a village at which the Russians constructed @ 
redoubt before the battle of Borodiné. 

Sivtsev Vrazhdk, a locality in Moscow. 

Slobodaé Palace in the Moscow Krémlin. 

Torzhok, a small town on the road from Moscow to Petersburg. 

Tsdrevo-Zaymishche, a village to the west of Borodind. 

Tver, a town to the north of Moscow. 

Tverskoy Boulevard, in Moscow. 

Usvyazh, a village. 
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Visloikhova, a village. 

Vitebsk, a town. 

Vorontsévo, a village near Moscow, 
Vyasma, a town. 

Yankévo, a village. 

Yukhnévo, a village. 

Zavarzinsk thicket. 
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BOOK V 


CHAPTER I 


Artrr his explanation with his wife, Pierre left for 
Petersburg. At the Torzhok post-station either there were 
no horses or the station-master did not wish to supply him 
with any. Pierre was obliged to wait. He lay down, 
without undressing, on the leather sofa before which stood 
a round table ; on this he put his large feet in their winter 
boots and began to think, 

“Will you have the portmanteau brought in? And will 
you want a bed got ready, and tea ?’ asked his valet. 

Pierre gave no answer, since he neither heard nor saw 
anything. He had begun to think at the -preteding 
station and still continued to ponder on the same question 
—a question so important that he took no notice of what 
went on around him. Compared with the thoughts now 
occupying him, he felt it to be a matter of complete 
indifference whether he reached Petersburg sooner or later, 
or whether he obtained accommodation in this station. He 
was even indifferent as to whether he remained there for 
a few hours or for the rest of his life. 

The station-master and his wife, the valet, and a peasant 
woman selling Torzhok embroidery, came into the room 
offering their services. Pierre, not changing his careless 
attitude, looked at them through his spectacles, unable 
to understand what they wanted or how they could go 
on living without having solved those problems that so 
occupied him. He had been absorbed by the same 
thoughts ever since the day he had returned from Sokol- 
niki after the duel and had spent that first sleepless night 
of torment ; but now, in the solitude of the journey, they 
possessed him with peculiar force. No matter what he 
thought about, his mind invariably returned to these same 
problems which he could not solve, yet which never left 
him. It seemed as though the thread were stripped from 
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the screw which held his life together, so that it could 
neither work nor be removed, but continued uselessly 
turning in the same holes. 

The station-master came in, and began in an obsequious 
manner to beg his excellency to wait but two hours, when, 
come what might, he would let his excellency have the 
courier horses. It was plain that he lied, being only 
anxious to get more money from the traveller. 

‘Is this good or bad?” Pierre asked himself, ‘It is 
good for me, bad for another traveller, and for himself 
it’s unavoidable, because he needs money for food; the 
man said an officer once gave him a thrashing for letting 
a private traveller have the courier-horses. The officer 
thrashed him because he had to get on as soon as possible. 
And 1,’ continued Pierre, ‘shot at Dolokhov because 
T considered myself injured ; and Louis XVI was executed 
because they considered him a criminal, and a year later 
they executed those who executed him, also for some 
reason. What is bad? What is good? What should 
pe loved and what hated? Why do I live? And what 
am 1? What is life, what is death ? What is the Power 
which governs all ?’? 

And Pierre got no answer to any of these questions, 
except one, and that not a logical answer and not at all 
a reply to his questions, The answer was: * You'll die, 
all will end. You'll die and will know all, or will cease 
asking.’ But death also seemed dreadful. 

The Torzhok pedlar-woman continued, in a whining 
voice, to offer her wares, especially a pair of goat-skin 
slippers. ‘I have hundreds of roubles that I don’t know 
what to do with, and she in her tattered cloak stands 
looking timidly at me,’ he thought. ‘ And what does she 
want the money for? As if this money could add a hair- 
breadth to her happiness or her peace of mind. Can 
anything in the world make her or me less of a prey to 
evil and to death ?—death which will end all and must 
come to-day or to-morrow—in any case in an instant, as 
compared with eternity.’ And again he drove on the 
screw with the stripped thread, and it again turned 
uselessly in the same place. 


1 We have here, written in the year 1864, a presentation of those 
questions which fourteen years later produced a crisis in Tolstoy’s 
own life, and caused him to write A Confession. 
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His servant handed him a half-cut novel in the form 
of letters, by Mme. de Souza.1 He began to read about 
the sufferings and virtuous struggles of an Emilie de 
Mansfeld. ‘And why did she resist her seducer,’ he 
thought, “when she loved him? God could not have put 
into her heart inclinations contrary to His will. My wife— 
as she once was—did not struggle, and perhaps she was 
right. Nothing has been found out, nothing discovered,’ 
Pierre again said to himself. ‘All we can know is that 
we know nothing. And that is the height of human 
wisdom.’ 

Everything within him and around him seemed con- 
fused, senseless, and disgusting. Yet in this very repug- 
nance towards all his circumstances, Pierre found a kind 
of enjoyment. 

‘I take the liberty of asking your excellency to move 
a little for this gentleman,’ said the station-master, as 
he came in followed by another traveller who was detained 
for want of horses. 

He was a short, big-boned, yellow-faced, wrinkled old 
man, with grey bushy eyebrows above bright eyes of an 
indefinite greyish colour. 

Pierre took his feet off the table, rose and lay down 
on a bed that had been prepared for him, glancing now 
and then at the new-comer, who with a gloomy and tired 
face was wearily taking off his things with the aid of 
a servant and not looking at Pierre. With a pair of felt- 
boots on his thin bony legs and keeping on a worn nankeen 
covered sheep-skin coat, the traveller sat down on the 
sofa, leant back his big head with its broad temples and 
close-cropped hair, and looked at Bezukhoy. The stern, 
intellectual and penetrating expression of that look struck 
Pierre. He felt a wish to speak with the stranger, but 
by the time he had made up his mind to ask him a question 
concerning the roads, the traveller had closed his eyes. 
His shrivelled old hands were folded and on the finger of 
one of them Pierre noticed a large cast-iron ring with 
the impress of the death’s head. The stranger sat immov- 
able, either resting or, as it seemed to Pierre, in profound 
and calm meditation. His servant was also a yellow- 


* Madame de Souza (1761-1836). Her first husband was executed 
during the Revolution, and,she, an emigrée in Germany and England, 
turned to writing novels. Emilie et Alphonse was written in 1799. 
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faced wrinkled old man, without beard or moustache 
not because he was clean shaven, but because they had 
evidently never grown. This agile old servant was un- 
packing the traveller’s canteen and preparing tea. He 
brought in a boiling samovar. When it was all ready the 
stranger opened his eyes, moved nearer the table, filled 
a tumbler with tea for himself and one for the beardless 
old man to whom he passed it. Pierre began to feel a sense 
of restlessness and the need, even the inevitability, of 
entering into conversation with this stranger. 

The servant brought back his tumbler turned upside 
down, with an unfinished bit of sugar, and asked if any- 
thing more would be wanted.* 

‘No; give me the book,’ said the stranger. 

The servant handed him a book which Pierre took to 
be a devotional work, and the traveller became absorbed 
in it. Pierre was looking at him. Suddenly the stranger 
closed the book, putting in a marker, and again leant 
back in his former position with his eyes shut. Pierre 
was still looking at him, and had not time to turn away, 
when the old man opening his eyes, fixed his steady and 
severe gaze straight on Pierre’s face. 

Pierre felt confused, and wanted to escape from that 
look, but the bright old eyes irresistibly attracted him. 


CHAPTER II 


‘TI nave the pleasure of addressing Count Bezukhovy, 
if I am not mistaken,’ said the stranger in a loud deliberate 
voice. . 

Pierre looked at him silently and inquiringly over his 
spectacles. 

‘I have heard about you, my dear sir,’ continued the 
stranger, “and of the misfortune that has befallen you.’ 
He seemed to emphasize the word ‘misfortune’, as if 
to say—‘yes, misfortune, whatever you may call it; 
I know that what happened to you in Moscow was 
a misfortune.’—‘ I regret it very much, my dear sir.’ 

Pierre flushed and, hurriedly lowering his legs from the 


1 Russian serfs and peasants very often turn a tea-tumbler upside 
down as an indication that they do not want any more. From 
economy they do not dissolve sugar in their tea, but nibble a piece 
with the tea. 
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bed, bent forward towards the old man with a forced 
and timid smile. 

‘I have not referred to this out of curiosity, my dear 
sir, but for more important reasons.’ 

He paused without withdrawing his look from Pierre, 
and moved aside on the sofa, thereby inviting the other to 
take a seat beside him. It was irksome to Pierre to enter 
into conversation with this old man, but involuntarily 
submitting to him, he approached and sat down beside 
him. : 

“You are unhappy, my dear sir,’ the stranger continued. 
“You are young and I am old. I should like to help you 
as far as lies in my power.’ 

“Oh, yes!’ said Pierre, with a forced smile. ‘I am 
very grateful to you. ... From where are you travelling ?’ 

The stranger’s face was not genial, it was even cold and 
stern, yet in spite of this, both the words and face of his 
new acquaintance were irresistibly attractive to Pierre. 

“But if for any reason you are not inclined to talk to 
me,’ said the old man, ‘say so, my dear sir.’ 4 

And he suddenly smiled in an unexpectedly tender 
paternal way. 

“Oh no, not at all; on the contrary I am very happy 
to make your acquaintance,’ said Pierre. And again 
glancing at the stranger’s hands he saw the ring more 
plainly, with its skull, a Masonic sign. 

* Allow me to ask,’ he said, ‘ are you a Mason ?’ 

“Yes, I belong to the Brotherhood of the Freemasons,” 
said the stranger, gazing deeper and deeper into Pierre’s 
eyes. ‘And in their name and my own, I hold out a 
brotherly hand to you.’ 

‘Tam afraid,’ said Pierre smiling, and wavering between 
the confidence inspired in him by the personality of the 
Freemason and his own habit of ridiculing the Masonic 
beliefs ; ‘I am afraid I am very far from understanding— 
how am I to put it ?—I fear my way of looking at the 
world is so opposed to yours that we shall not understand 
one another.’ 

‘I know your outlook,’ said the Mason, ‘and the view 
of life you mention—which you think is the result of 
your own thought—is the one taken by the majority 
of men, and is the invariable fruit of pride, indolence, 
and ignorance, Forgive me, my dear sir, if I had not 
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known it I should not have accosted you. Your view 
of life is a regrettable delusion.’ 

‘Just as | may suppose you to be deluded,’ said 
Pierre with a faint smile. 

‘T should never dare to say that I know the truth,’ 
said the Mason, whose words struck Pierre more and 
more forcibly by their precision and firmness. ‘No one 
can attain to truth by himself. Only by laying stone 
on stone with the aid of all the millions of generations 
from our forefather Adam to our own times is that temple 
erected which is to be a worthy dwelling-place of the 
Great God,’ he added, and closed his eyes. 

‘IT ought to tell you that I do not believe .. . do not 
believe in God,’ said Pierre regretfully and with an 
effort, feeling it necessary to speak the whole truth. 

The Mason looked attentively at Pierre and smiled 
as a rich man with millions in his hands might smile at 
a poor fellow who told him that he, poor man, had not 
the five roubles which might give him happiness. 

‘Yes, you do not know Him, my dear sir,’ said the 
Mason. ‘* You cannot know Him, and that is why you 
are unhappy.’ 

‘Yes, yes, 1 am unhappy,’ assented Pierre. ‘ But what 
am I to do?’ 

‘You know Him not, my dear sir, hence your unhappi- 
ness. You know Him not, and yet He is here, He is in 
me, He is in my words, He is in thee, and even in those 
blasphemous words thou hast just uttered |’ pronounced 
the Mason in a stern and tremulous voice. 

He paused and sighed, evidently trying to calm himself. 

‘Tf He were not,’ he said abruptly, ‘ you and I would 
not be talking of Him, my dear sir. Of what, of whom, 
are we speaking ? Whom hast thou denied ?’ he suddenly 
asked with exulting austerity and authority in his voice. 
# Who invented Him, if He does not exist ? Whence came 
thy conception of the existence of such an incomprehen- 
sible Being? Why didst thou, and why did the whole 
-world, conceive the idea of the existence of such an 
incomprehensible Being, a Being all-powerful, eternal, and 
infinite in all His attributes? ... 

He stopped, and remained silent for a long time. Pierre 
could not and would not break this silence. 

‘He exists, but to understand Him is difficult,’ the 
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Mason began again, looking not at Pierre but straight 
before him, and’ turning over the leaves of his book with 
his old hands which in his excitement he could not keep 
still. ‘If it were a man whose existence thou doubtest, 
I would bring him to thee, and would take him by the hand 
and show him to thee. But how can I, an insignificant 
mortal, show His omnipotence, His infinity, and all His 
mercy to one who is blind, or who shuts his eyes that he 
may not see or understand Him, and to one who shuts 
his eyes that he may not see nor understand his own 
vileness and sinfulness ?’ He paused again. ‘Who art 
thou? What art thou? Thou dreamest of thyself that 
thou art wise, because thou couldst utter those blas- 
phemous words,’ he went on with a sombre and scornful 
smile. ‘And thou art more foolish and unreasonable than 
an infant, who playing with a skilfully made watch dared 
to say that, as he could not understand its uses, he did 
not believe in the master who had made the watch. It 
is difficult to know Him. . . . For ages, from the time of 
our forefather Adam till our own days, we strive to know 
Him, and are still infinitely distant from our aim; but 
in our lack of understanding we see only our weakness and 
His greatness.’ 

Pierre listened with swelling heart, gazing into the 
Mason’s face with glistening eyes, and did not interrupt or 
question him, but believed with his entire soul what the 
stranger said. Whether he accepted the wise reasoning 
contained in the Mason’s words, or believed as a child 
believes as a result of the speaker’s tone of conviction and 
earnestness, or whether he was moved by the tremor in 
the speaker’s voice—which sometimes almost. broke—or 
by those brilliant, aged eyes, grown old in these convic- 
tions, or by the calm firmness and knowledge of his voca- 
tion radiating from his whole being (and which especially 
struck Pierre in contrast with his own dejection and 
hopelessness)—at any rate Pierre longed with his whole 
heart to believe ; and he believed and felt a joyous sense 
of comfort, regeneration, and restoration to life. 

‘ He is not to be apprehended by the mind, but by life,’ 
said the Mason. 

“I do not understand,’ said Pierre, feeling with dread 
the doubts rising within him. He was afraid of any want 
of clearness, any weakness, in his interlocutor’s arguments, 
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he feared not to be able to believe in him. ‘I do not 
understand,’ he said, ‘how it is that the mind of man 
cannot attain the knowledge you are speaking of.’ 

The Mason smiled with his gentle fatherly smile. 

‘The highest wisdom and truth are like the purest 
liquid which we wish to imbibe,’ he said. ‘Can I receive 
that pure liquid into an impure vessel, and judge of its 
purity? Only by the inner purification of myself can 
I retain the liquid received, in some degree of purity.’ 

‘Yes, yes, that is so,’ said Pierre joyfully. 

‘The highest wisdom is founded not on reason alone, 
not on those worldly sciences of physics, history, chemistry 
and the like, into which intellectual knowledge is divided. 
The highest wisdom is one. The highest wisdom has one 
science—the science of the whole—the science which 
explains the whole of creation and the place man occupies 
in it. In order to receive in oneself that science it is 
necessary to purify and regenerate one’s inner man, and 
therefore before knowing, it is necessary to believe and 
to perfect oneself. And for the attainment of this end 
we have the light of God implanted in our souls, called 
conscience.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ confirmed Pierre. 

‘Look then at thy inner man with the eyes of the spirit 
and ask thyself if thou art content with thyself. What 
hast thou attained, relying on reason only? What art 
thou? Thou art young, thou art rich, thou art clever, 
thou art well-educated. And what hast thou done with 
all these good gifts? Art thou content with thyself and 
with thy life ?’ 

‘No, I abhor my life,’ Pierre muttered wincing. 

‘Thou abhorrest it; then change it, purify thyself and 
in measure with thy purification wilt thou gain wisdom. 
Look at your life, my dear sir. How have you spent it ? 
In riotous orgies and debauchery. Receiving everything 
from society and giving nothing in return. You have 
become the possessor of wealth. How have you used it? 
What have you done for your neighbour ? Have you ever 
thought of the tens of thousands of your slaves; have 
you helped them physically and morally? No! You 
have profited by their labour ‘to lead a profligate life. 
That is what you have done. . Have you chosen a profession 
in which you might be of service to your neighbour ? 
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No! You have spent your life in idleness. Then you 
married, my dear sir; took on yourself the responsibility 
of guiding a young woman, and what have you done? 
You have not helped her to find the way of truth, my dear 
sir, but you have thrust her into an abyss of deceit and 
misery. A man offended you, and you killed him, and 
you say you do not know God, and detest your life. 
There is nothing wonderful in that, my dear sir!’ 

After these words, the Mason, as though tired by the 
long discourse, again leant back on the sofa and closed 
his eyes. Pierre looked at that stern, motionless, aged, 
almost lifeless face, and moved his lips without uttering 
a sound. He wished to say, “ Yes, a vile, idle, profligate 
life!’ but dared not break the silence. 

The Mason cleared his throat with the hoarse cough 
of old age, and called his servant. 

‘How about the horses ?” he asked without looking at 
Pierre. 

‘The exchange horses have just come,’ answered the 
servant. ‘ Will you not rest here ?’ 4 

‘No, tell them to harness.’ 

“Is it possible that he will go away and leave me alone, 
without having told me all, and without promising me 
help?’ thought Pierre, rising with downcast head, and 
he began pacing the room glancing occasionally at the 
Mason. ‘Yes, I never thought of it, but I have led a 
contemptible and profligate life, though I did not care for 
it, and did not want it,’ thought Pierre. ‘ And this man 
knows the truth, and if he wished he might disclose it 


_ to me.’ 


Pierre wished, but did not dare, to say this to the Mason. 
The traveller, having packed his things with his old and 
practised hands, was fastening his coat. When he had 
finished, he turned to Bezukhov and said in a tone of 
indifference and politeness, 

‘Where are you going now, my dear sir?’ 

“1?...Lam goimg to Petersburg,’ answered Pierre in 
a childlike, hesitating manner. ‘I thank you. I agree 
with all you have said. But do not think that I am so 
bad. I desire with my whole soul to be what you would 
like me to be ; but I have never had help from any one. 
However, I myself am above all to blame for everything. 
Help me, teach me, and perhaps I may... 
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Pierre could not go on; he gulped and turned away. 

The Mason long remained silent, evidently considering 
something. 

‘ Help comes only from God,’ he said, ‘ but such measure 
of help as it is possible for our Order to bestow, it will 
render to you, my dear sir. You are going to Petersburg. 
Hand this to Count Willarski’ (he took out his note-book 
and wrote a few words on a large sheet of paper folded 
in four). ‘ Allow me to give you one piece of advice. When 
you reach the city, first devote some time to solitude 
and. self-examination, and do not enter on your former 
way of life. And now I must wish you a pleasant journey, 
my dear sir, and success . . .’ he said, noticing that his 
servant had entered. 

The traveller was Joseph Alexeich Bazdeev, as Pierre 
saw from the station-master’s book. Bazdeev was one 
of the best known Freemasons and Martinists of Novikov’s 
time.t For a long time after his departure Pierre, neither 
going to bed nor ordering horses, paced up and down the 
room, pondering over his vicious past and with the rapture 
of regeneration picturing to himself the blissful, irre- 
proachable, and virtuous future which seemed to him so 
easy. He had been, so it seemed to him, vicious only 
because he had somehow forgotten how good it is to be 
virtuous. Not a trace of his former doubts remained in 
his soul. He firmly believed in the possibility of the 
brotherhood of men, all united in the aim of supporting 
one another in the path of righteousness; and thus he 
pictured Freemasonry to himself. 


CHAPTER IIT 


WEN he reached Petersburg Pierre did not let any one 
know of his arrival, went nowhere, and spent whole days 
reading Thomas & Kempis, a book which had been sent 
him by some one unknown. One thing Pierre continually 


1 N. I. Novikov (1744-1818) settled in Moscow and became an active 
Freemason in 1779, being specially concerned with popular education 
and educational publications. In 1792 an educational association 
founded by him was closed by the government and he was confined 
in Schliisselburg fortress for several vears, and after his release did not 
attempt any further public work. The Martinists of Novikov’s time 
were a society of Russian Freemasons founded in 1780, who took their 
name from the theosophist L. C. de Saint Martin, an officer and an 
author of mystical books. 
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realized as he read that book; he realized the joy, hitherto 
unfamiliar to him, of believing in the possibility of attaining 
perfection, and in the possibility of active brotherly love 
among men, which Joseph Alexeich had revealed to him. 
A week after his arrival, Willarski, a young Polish count 
whom Pierre had known slightly in Petersburg society, 
entered his room one evening in that official and cere- 
monious manner with which Dolakhov’s second had called 
on him; and having closed the door behind him and 
satisfied himself that there was nobody else in the room, 
he addressed Pierre. 

“I have come to you with a message and an offer, 
Count,’ he said without sitting down. ‘A person of very 
high standing in our Brotherhood has made application 
to have you received in our Order before the appointed 
time, and has proposed to me that I should be your 
sponsor. I consider it a sacred duty to fulfil that person’s 
wishes. Do you desire to enter the Brotherhood of Free- 
masons under my sponsorship ? ” : 

Pierre was struck by the cold austere tone of this man 
whom he had almost always before met at balls, amiably 
smiling in the society of the most brilliant women. 

“Yes, I do wish it,’ he said. 

Willarski bowed his head. 

“There is one more question, Count,’ said he, ‘ which 
I ask you not as a future son, but as an honourable man 
to answer in all sincerity: have you renounced your 
former convictions—do you believe in God ?? 

Pierre considered. 

“Yes ... yes, I believe in God,’ he said. : 

“In that case ...” began-Willarski, but Pierre inter- 
rupted him. 

“Yes, I do believe in God,’ he repeated. 

“In that case, we can go,’ said Willarski. ‘ My carriage 
is at your service.’ 

Willarski was silent all the way. To Pierre’s inquiries as 
to what he must do, and how he should answer, Willarski 
only replied that brothers more worthy than he would 
test him, and that Pierre had only to tell the truth. 

Having entered the courtyard of a large house where 
the Lodge met, and ascended a dark staircase, they 
entered a small well-lighted ante-room, where they took 
off their cloaks without the aid of a servant. Thence 

* 
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they passed into another room. A man in strange attire 
appeared at the door. Willarski, stepping towards him, 
said something to him in French in an undertone, and then 
went up to a small wardrobe in which Pierre noticed 
garments such as he had not seen before. Having taken 
a kerchief out of the cupboard, Willarski bound Pierre’s 
eyes with it and tied the knot at the back of his head, 
painfully catching some hairs, Then he drew his face down, 
kissed him, and taking him by the hand led him for- 
ward. The hairs tied in the knot hurt Pierre, and there 
were lines of pain on his face, and a smile of shamefaced- 
ness. His huge figure with arms hanging down and a 
drawn yet smiling countenance, moved behind Willarski 
with uncertain timid steps. : 

Having led him some ten paces, Willarski stopped. 

‘Whatever happens to you,’ he said, ‘ you must bear 
it all manfully if you have firmly resolved to join our 
Brotherhood.’ (Pierre nodded affirmatively.) ‘ When you 
hear knocking at the door, you will uncover your eyes,’ 
added Willarski. ‘I wish you courage and success,’ and 
pressing Pierre’s hand, Willarski went out. 

Left alone, Pierre continued to smile in the same way. 
Once or twice he shrugged his shoulders and raised his 
hand to the kerchief as if wishing to take it off, but he 
let the hand drop again. The five minutes he remained 
wilh his eyes bound seemed to him an hour. His arms 
felt numb, his legs almost gave way: it seemed to him 
that he was tired. He experienced a variety of most 
complex sensations. He felt afraid of what was going to 
‘ happen to him, and still more afraid of showing his fear. 
He felt curious to know what was going to happen, and 
what would be revealed to him; but most of all he felt 
happy that the moment had come when he would at last 
start on that path of regeneration and on the actively 
virtuous life about which he had been dreaming since he 
met Joseph Alexeich. Loud knocks were heard at the 
door. Pierre took the bandage off his eyes, and glanced 
around him. The room seemed black; only one small 
lamp was burning inside something white. Pierre drew 
nearer and saw that the lamp stood on a black table on 
which lay an open book. The book was the Gospel, and 
the something white with the lamp inside was a human 
skull with its cavities and teeth. After reading the first 
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words of the Gospel: ‘In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God,’ Pierre went round the table 
and saw a large open box filled with something. It was 
a coffin with bones inside. He was not at all surprised 
by what he saw. Hoping to enter on an entirely new 
life, perfectly different from the old one, he expected 
everything to be unusual, even more unusual than what 
he saw. A skull, a coffin, the Gospel—it seemed to him 
that he had expected all this, and even more than this. 
Trying to stimulate his emotions he looked around. ‘God, 
death, love, the brotherhood of man,’ he said to himself 
uniting these words with vague yet joyful ideas. The 
door opened and some one entered. 

By the dim light, to which Pierre had already become 
accustomed, he saw a man of rather short stature, Having 
evidently come from a light place into this dark one, the 
man paused; then moved towards the table with 
cautious steps and placed his small leather-gloved hands 
on it. 

This short man had on a white leather apron,, which 
covered his chest and part of his legs; he had a kind of 
necklace round his neck, above which rose a high white 
ruffle, outlining his rather narrow face that was lit up 
from below. 

“Why have you come hither ?’ asked the new-comer, 
turning towards Pierre at a rustling made by the latter. 
“Why have you, who do not believe in the truth of the 
light and do not see the light, come here ?_ What do you 
want of us? Wisdom, virtue, enlightenment ?’ 

At the moment when the door had opened and the 
stranger had come in, Pierre felt a sense of awe and devo- 
tion such as he had experienced in his boyhood at con- 
fession : he felt himself in the presence of one who socially 
was a complete stranger, yet one near to him by the 
brotherhood of man. Pierre with bated breath and beating 
heart moved towards the Rhetor (by which name the 
brother was known who prepared a candidate for entrance 
into the Brotherhood). Pierre on drawing nearer recog- 
nized in the Rhetor an acquaintance, Smolyaninov, but 
it mortified him to think that the new-comer was an 
acquaintance ; he was to him simply a brother and a 
virtuous instructor. He could not for a long’ time utter 
a word, so that the Rhetor, had to repeat his question, 
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‘Yes...1...1... desire regeneration,’ Pierre said with 
difficulty. 

‘Very well,’ said Smolyaninoy, and went on question- 
ing: ‘ Have you any idea of the means by which our holy 
Order will help you towards attaining your aim ?’ 

‘I... hope... for guidance... help... towards 
regeneration,’ said Pierre with a trembling voice and with 
some difficulty in his speech, in consequence of his excite- 
ment and his want of practice in talking of abstract 
matters in Russian. 

‘What is your conception of Freemasonry ?’ 

‘I imagine that Freemasonry is the brotherhood and 
equality of men who have virtuous aims,’ said Pierre, 
feeling as he spoke ashamed of the inadequacy of his 
words to the solemnity of the moment, 

“LT imagine...’ 

‘Good,’ said the Rhetor quickly, apparently quite 
satisfied with this answer. ‘ Have you sought for meduns of 
attaining your aim in religion ?’ 

‘No, I considered it erroneous, and did not follow it,’ 
Said Pierre so softly that the Rhetor did not hear him, 
and asked him what he was saying. 

‘TI have been an atheist,’ answered Pierre. 

‘You are seeking for truth in order to follow its laws 
in your life; consequently you seek wisdom and virtue ; 
is that not so?’ said the Rhetor, after a moment’s pause. 

* Yes, yes,’ assented Pierre. 

The Rhetor cleared his throat, crossed his gloved hands 
on his chest and began to speak : j 

‘It is now my duty to disclose to you the chief aim of 
our Order,’ he said, ‘ and if this aim coincides with yours, 
then you will profit by entering our Brotherhood. The 
first and chief object of our Order, the foundation on which 
it rests and which no human power can destroy, is the 
preservation and, handing on to posterity of a certain 
important mystery ... which has descended to us from the 
remotest ages, even from the first man, on which mystery 
the fate of mankind perhaps depends. But since this 
mystery is of such a nature that nobody can know or use 
it unless he be prepared thereto by long and careful self- 
purification, not every one can hope soon to attain it. 
Hence we have a secondary aim and object, that of 
preparing our members as much as possible to improve 
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their hearts, to purify and enlighten their minds, by those 
methods revealed to us by tradition from those who have 
laboured in the search for this mystery, and thereby 
render them capable of receiving it. 

‘By purifymg and improving our members we try, 
thirdly, to improve the whole human race, offering it in 
our members an example of piety and virtue, and thereby 
we try with all our might to combat the evil which sways 
the world. Think this over, and then I will come to you 
again.’ 

“To combat the evil which sways the world... 
Pierre repeated, and a picture of his future activity in 
this direction rose in his mind. He imagined men such 
as he had been himself a fortnight before, and he addressed 
them in a morally instructive speech. He imagined to 
himself vicious and unfortunate people whom he helped 
by word and deed; imagined oppressors whose victims 
he rescued. Of the three objects mentioned by the Rhetor 
this last, that of improving mankind, specially appealed 
to Pierre. The important mystery mentioned by the 
Rhetor, though it awakened his curiosity, did not appear 
to him essential ; and the second aim, that of purification 
and self-improvement, did not specially interest him, 
because at that moment he-felt with delight that he was 
already perfectly cured of his former faults, and prepared 
only for what was good. 

Half an hour later the Rhetor returned to inform the 
candidate of the seven virtues, corresponding to the seven 
steps of Solomon’s temple, which must be cultivated by 
every Freemason within himself. These virtues were : 
1. Modesty, the keeping of the secrets of the Order. 2. 
Obedience to those of higher rank in the Order. 3. Kindli- 
ness. 4. Love of mankind. 5. Courage. 6. Generosity. 
7. The love of death. 

“In the seventh place, try by constant thought of death,’ 
the Rhetor said, ‘to bring yourself to régard it no longer 
as a dreaded foe, but as a friend: one who delivers the 
soul grown weary in the labours of virtue, from the 
miseries of this life, and leads it to the abode of recom- 
pense and peace.’ 

“ Yes, that must be so,’ thought Pierre, when after having 
spoken these words the Rhetor went away leaving him 
to solitary meditations. ‘It must be so, but I am still 
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so weak that I love my life, the meaning of which is only 
now gradually opening before me.’ But five of the other 
virtues which Pierre recalled to mind, counting them on 
his fingers, he felt that he had already in his own soul. 
Courage, and generosity and kindliness and love of mankind, 
and especially obedience, which did not even seem to him 
a virtue, but a joy. (He now felt so glad to be free of his 
lawlessness and to subject his will to those who knew the 
indubitable truth.) He forgot what the seventh virtue 
was, and could not recall it. 

The third time the Rhetor returned more quickly, and 
asked Pierre if he was still firm in his intention, and 
determined to submit to all that would be required of him. 

‘T am ready for everything,’ said Pierre. 

‘I must also inform you,’ said the Rhetor, ‘that our 
Order delivers its teaching not in words only, but also by 
other means, which may have perhaps a stronger effect 
on the sincere seeker after wisdom and virtue than mere 
words. This chamber by its decorations which you see, 
must have already suggested to your heart, if it is sincere, 
more than words could do. You will perhaps see in your 
further initiation a like method of enlightenment. Our 
Order imitates the ancient societies that explained their 
teaching by hieroglyphics,’ said the Rhetor. ‘A hiero- 
glyph is an emblem of something not cognizable by the 
seliges, but which possesses qualities resembling those of 
the thing represented.’ 

Pierre knew very well what a hieroglyph was, but dared 
not speak. He listened to the Rhetor in silence, gathering 
from all that passed that the trial was about to begin. 

‘If you are resolved, I must begin your initiation,’ said 
the Rhetor coming closer to Pierre. ‘As a sign of genero- 
sity, I ask you to give me all your valuables.’ 

‘But I have nothing here,’ replied Pierre, supposing . 
he was expected to give up all he possessed. 

‘What you have with you; watch, money, rings...’ 

Pierre quickly took out his purse and watch, but could 
not manage for some time to get the wedding ring off his 
fat finger. When he had done so, the Rhetor said : 

‘ As a sign of obedience, I ask you to undress.’ Pierre 
took off his coat, waistcoat, and left boot according to 
the Rhetor’s instructions. The Mason drew the shirt 
back from Pierre’s left breast and, stooping down, rolled 
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up the left leg of his trousers above the knee. Pierre 
hurriedly began taking off his right boot also, and was 
going to roll up the other trouser-leg to save this stranger 
the trouble, but the Mason said this was not necessary, 
and gave him a slipper for the left foot. With a child- 
like smile of embarrassment, doubt, and _ self-derision, 
which appeared on his face against his will, Pierre stood 
with his arms hanging down and legs apart, before his 
brother Rhetor, awaiting further commands. 

‘ And now as a sign of frankness, I beg you will reveal 
to me your chief passion,’ said the latter. 

‘My passion! I have had so many,’ replied Pierre. 

‘That passion which more than all others caused you 
to waver on the path to virtue,’ said the Mason. 

Pierre considered in silence. 

‘Wine? Gluttony? Idleness? Laziness?  Irrita- 
bility ?. Anger? Women?’ He enumerated his vices in 
his mind, not knowing to which of them to give the pre- 
eminence. : 

‘Women,’ he said in a low scarcely audible voice. 

The Mason did not move, and for a long time said nothing 
after this answer. At last he moved towards Pierre and, 
taking the kerchief that lay on the table, again bound his 
eyes. 

‘For the last time I say to you—turn all your attention 
upon yourself, lay fetters on your senses, and seek happi- 
ness not in passion but in your heart. The source of bliss 
is not without but within us...’ 

Pierre already felt in himself that refreshing source 
of bliss which now filled his soul to overflowing with 
glad emotion. 


CHAPTER IV 


Soon after this there came into the dark chamber to 
fetch Pierre, not the Rhetor but Pierre’s sponsor, Willarski, 
whom he recognized by his voice. To fresh questions con- 
cerning the firmness of his resolution, Pierre replied: 
“Yes, yes, I agree,’ and with a beaming childlike smile, 
his fat chest uncovered, stepping unevenly and timidly 
with one foot slippered and the other booted, he advanced, 
‘while Willarski held a sword to his bare breast. From 
that room he was conducted along some passages turning 
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backwards and forwards and at last brought to the doors 
of the Lodge. Willarski coughed ;' he was answered by 
the Masonic knocking of mallets ; the doors opened before 
them. Somebody’s bass voice (Pierre was still blindfold) 
asked him some questions about who he was, when and 
where he was born, and so on. Then he was again led 
on somewhere, still blindfold, and as they went along he 
was told allegories of the toils of his pilgrimage, of holy 
friendship, of the eternal Architect of the universe, of the 
courage with which he should endure difficulties: and 
dangers. During these wanderings Pierre noticed that 
he was spoken of now as the ‘Seeker’, now as the 
‘Sufferer’, and now as the ‘Claimant’, all with the 
accompaniment. of different kinds of knockings with 
swords and mallets. As he was being led up to some 
object, he noticed that some hesitation and confusion 
had arisen among his conductors. He heard the people 
around him disputing in whispers, and one of them 
insisting that he should be léd along a certain carpet. 
After that they took his right hand and placed it on 
something, and told him to hold a pair of compasses to 
his left breast with the other hand, and to repeat the words 
one of them read aloud, pronouncing an oath of fidelity 
to the laws of the Order. The lights were then extin- 
guished and some spirit was lit, as Pierre noticed by 
the smell, and he was told that he should now see the 
lesser light. The bandage was taken off his eyes, and 
Pierre saw as in a dream, by the faint light of the burn- 
ing spirit, several men standing before him, wearing 
aprons like the Rhetor’s and holding in their hands swords 
pointed at his breast. Among them stood a man whose 
white shirt was stained with blood. On seeing this Pierre 
moved forward with his chest towards the swords, wish- 
ing that they might pierce it. But the swords were drawn 
back and he was immediately blindfolded again. 

‘Now thou hast seen the lesser light,’ said a voice. 
Then the candles were relit and he was told that he would 
have to see the full light, and the bandage was again 
removed and more than ten voices said simultaneously : 
“Sic transit gloria mundi.’ 

Pierre was beginning gradually to recover himself, and 
he looked round at the room and at the people in it. 
Round a long black-covered table sat some twelve men 
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in the same kind of garments as those he had already 
seen. Some of them Pierre had met in Petersburg 
society. A young man he did not know, with a peculiar 
eross hanging from his neck, sat in the President’s chair. 
On his right sat the Italian abbé whom Pierre had met at 
Anna Pavlovna’s two years before. There: was also 
present a very distinguished dignitary, and a Swiss, who 
had formerly been a tutor at the Kuragins. All kept 
a solemn silence listening to the words of the President, 
who was holding a mallet in his hand. Let into the wall 
was a star-shaped light. At one side of the table lay 
a small carpet with different figures worked on it, at the 
other there was. something like an altar on which lay 
a Testament and a skull. Round it stood seven large + 
candlesticks like those used in churches. Two brothers 
led Pierre up to the altar, set his feet at right angles, and 
ordered him to lie down, saying that he must prostrate 
himself before the Gates of the Temple. 
)* He must first receive the trowel,’ whispered one of 
the brothers. 4 

‘Oh! hush, please ! ’ said another. 

Pierre, perplexed, looked round with his short-sighted 
eyes without obeying, and suddenly doubts began to rise 
in his mind. ‘Where am 1? What am I doing? Are 
they not laughing at me? Shall I not feel ashamed to 
remember this?’ But these doubts lasted only a moment. 
Pierre turned and looked at the serious faces of those 
around, remembered al] he had already gone through, 
and realized that he could not stop half-way. He was 
aghast at his doubts, and trying to stimulate his former 
devotional feeling, prostrated himself before the Gates of 
the Temple. And the feeling of devotion really returned 
to him even more strongly than before. After he had lain 
awhile, he was ordered to rise, and a white leather apron, 
such as the others wore, was put on him; he was given 
a trowel and three pairs of gloves, and the Grand Master 
addressed him. He told him that he should try to do 
nothing to stain the whiteness of that apron, which repre- 
sented strength and purity; then concerning the unex- 
plained trowel, he told him to toil with it to cleanse his 
own heart from vice, and indulgently to smooth with it 
the heart of his neighbour. As to the first pair of gloves, 
a man’s, he said Pierre could not know their meaning, 
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but must keep them. The other pair of man’s gloves he 
was to wear at the meetings; and finally of the third, 
a pair of woman’s gloves, he said: ‘ Dear brother, these 
woman’s gloves are intended for you too. Give them to 
the woman whom you will honour most of all. This gift 
will be a pledge of your purity of heart to her whom you 
select to be your worthy fellow-Mason.’ And after a pause, 
he added: ‘But take care, dear brother, that these 
gloves do not deck hands that are unclean.’ As the 
Grand Master was saying these last words, Pierre thought 
he noticed. that he grew confused. Pierre became still 
more confused, blushed till tears came into his eyes like 
a child and began looking about him uneasily, and an 
- awkward pause followed. 

The silence was broken by one of the Brethren, who led 
Pierre up to the carpet and began reading to him from 
a manuscript the explanation of the figures on the carpet ; 
the sun, the moon, a hammer, a plumb-line, a trowel, 
a rough and a four-squared stone, a pillar, three win- 
dows, &c. Then Pierre was given a place, the signs of 
the Lodge were shown him, the password was told him, 
and at last he was allowed to sit down. The Grand Master 
began reading the statutes. They were very long, and 
Pierre from joy, agitation, and share, was not in a state 
to understand what was being read. He managed to 
follow only the last words of the statutes, and these 
remained in his mind. 

‘In our temples we recognize no other degrees,’ read . 
the Grand Master, ‘except those that lie between virtue 
and vice. Beware of making any distinctions which may 
infringe equality. Fly to a brother’s aid, whoever he 
may be; exhort him who goeth astray, raise him that 
falleth ; and never bear malice or enmity towards thy 
brother. Be kindly and courteous. Kindle the flame of 
virtue in every heart. Share thy happiness with thy 
neighbour, and may envy never dim the purity of that 
enjoyment. Forgive thy enemy, do not avenge thyself 
but by doing good unto him. Fulfilling in this wise the 
highest law, thou shalt regain traces of the ancient dignity 
which thou hast lost.’ 

He finished, and having risen, embraced and kissed 
Pierre, who with tears of joy in his eyes, looked round, 
not knowing how to answer the congratulations and greet- 
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ings offered him from all sides. He acknowledged no 
acquaintances ; but saw in all these men only brothers, 
and burnt with impatience to get to work with them. 

The Grand Master rapped with his mallet. All sat 
down, and one read an exhortation on the necessity of 
humility. 

The Grand Master proposed that the last duty should 
be performed, and the distinguished dignitary, who bore 
the title of ‘Collector of Alms’, went round to all the 
brothers. Pierre would have liked to subscribe all he had, 
but, fearing that it might look like pride, subscribed the 
same as the others. 

The meeting was at an end, and on reaching home 
Pierre felt as if he had returned from a long journey on 
which he had spent dozens of years, and had become 
completely changed, having left behind him the former 
order and habits of his life. 


CHAPTER V 


THE day after he had been received into the Lodge 
Pierre was sitting at home reading a book and trying to 
fathom the significance of the Square, one side of which 
represents God, another things moral, the third things 
physical, and the fourth a combination. Now and then 
his attention wandered from the book and the Square, 
and in imagination he formed a new plan of life. On the 
previous evening at the Lodge, he had heard that a rumour 
of his duel had reached the Emperor, and that it would 
be wiser for him to leave Petersburg. Pierre thought of 
going to his estates in the south and looking after the 
welfare of his serfs. He was joyfully planning this new 
life when quite unexpectedly Prince Vasili entered the 
room. 

‘ My dear fellow, what have you been doing in Moscow ? 
Why have you quarrelled with Héléne, mon cher? You 
are labouring under a delusion,’ said Prince Vasili as he 
entered. ‘I know all about it, and I can tell you positively 
that Héléne is as innocent before you as Christ was before 
the Jews.’ 

i Pierre was going to reply, but Prince Vasili interrupted 
im. 
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‘And why did you not simply come straight to me as 
to a friend? I know all about it and understand it all,’ 
he said. ‘ You behaved as became a man who prizes his 
honour ; perhaps too hastily, but we won’t go into that. 
Remember only the position in which you are placing 
her and me in the eyes of the whole of society and even 
of the court,’ he added, lowering his voice. ‘She is living 
in Moscow, and you are here. Remember, my dear,’ and 
he pulled Pierre’s arm downwards, ‘it is nothing but 
a misunderstanding. I expect you feel it so yourself. 
Write at once and send your letter through me, and she 
will come here and all will be explained, or else 1 may 
tell you, it is very likely you will have to suffer for it, 
my dear.’ 

Prince Vasili gave Pierre a significant look. 

‘I know from reliable sources that the dowager empress 
takes a lively interest in this affair. You know she is very 
gracious to Héléne.’ 

Pierre several times tried to speak, but on the one hand 
Prince Vasili prevented him from doing so, and on the 
other he himself feared to begin speaking in the tone of 
decided refusal and disagreement in which he had firmly 
resolved to answer his father-in-law. Moreover the words 
of the Masonic statutes, ‘be kindly and courteous’, 
recurred to him. He wrinkled his face, blushed, got up 
arid sat down, struggling with himself in what was for 
him the most difficult thing in life—to say something 
unpleasant to a man’s face, to say what the other, who- 
ever he might be, did not expect. He was so used to 
submitting to Prince Vasili’s tone of careless self-con- 
fidence, that he felt as if he would not have the strength 
to withstand it now; but he also felt that on what he 
said now depended his future: whether he would follow 
the same old road, or enter the new path so attractively 
displayed to him by the Masons, in which he firmly 
believed he would be reborn into a new life. 

“Now then, my dear,’ said Prince Vasili playfully, 
‘come, say “ Yes,” and I’ll write to her myself, and we 
will slay the fatted calf.’ 

But before: Prince Vasili had finished his jest, Pierre, 
without looking at him, but with a kind of fury that made 
him resemble his father, muttered in a whisper : 

‘Prince, I did not ask you here. Go, please, go!’ 
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And he jumped up and opened the door for him. ‘Go!’ 
he repeated, amazed at himself, and glad to see the look 
of confusion and fear that appeared on Prince Vasili’s 
face. 

‘What is the matter? Are you ill?’ 

“Go!’ said the quivering voice again. And Prince 
Vasili had to leave without any explanation. 

A week later Pierre, having said farewell to his new 
friends, the Masons, and leaving with them large sums 
of money for alms, started for his estates. His new 
brethren gave him letters of introduction to the Kiev and 
Odessa Masons, and promised to write to him and guide 
him in his new activity. 


CHAPTER VI 


Tux affair between Pierre and Dolokhov was hushed up, 
and in spite of the severity with which the emperor 
at that time regarded duelling, neither the principals nor 
their seconds suffered for it. But the story of the duel, 
confirmed by Pierre’s rupture with his wife, was the talk 
of society. Pierre, who had been regarded with patronizing 
condescension when he was an illegitimate son, petted 
and made much of when he was the best match in the 
Russian Empire, had sunk greatly in the estimation of 
society after his marriage, when marriageable daughters 
and their mothers had nothing more to hope from him— 
especially because he did not know how to insinuate 
himself into its good graces, nor wish to do so. Now 
he alone was blamed for what had passed ; he was said 
to be insanely jealous, subject, like his father, to fits of 
bloodthirsty rage. And when, after Pierre’s departure, 
Héléne returned to Petersburg, she was received by all 
her acquaintances not only cordially, but even with 
a shade of deference due to her misfortune. When the 
conversation turned on her husband, Héléne put on 
a dignified expression, which with her characteristic tact 
she had managed to acquire, though she did not under- 
stand its meaning. This expression suggested that she 
had made up her mind to bear her troubles uncomplain- 
ingly, and that her husband was a cross laid upon her by 
God. Prince Vasili expressed his opinion more openly. 
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He shrugged his shoulders when the conversation turned 
upon Pierre, and pointing to his forehead, remarked, 

‘ A bit touched—I always said so.’ 

‘I said from the first,’ declared Anna Pavlovna of 
Pierre. ‘I said at the time, and before any one else’ 
(she insisted on her priority), ‘ that this senseless young 
man was spoilt by the depraved ideas of these times. 
I said so even at the time everybody was in raptures over 
him, when he had just returned from abroad, and when, 
if you remember, he posed as a sort of Marat at one of 
my evenings. And how has it ended? I was against 
this marriage even then, and predicted all that has 
happened.’ 

Anna Pavlovna continued to give, on free evenings, the 
same kind of receptions as before, such as she alone had 
the gift of arranging, at which ‘the cream of really good 
society, the bloom of the intellectual essence of the 
Petersburg world’, as Anna Pavlovna herself put it, was 
to be found. Besides this refined selection of society, 
Anna Pavlovna’s receptions were also distinguished by 
the fact that she always presented to the company some 
new and interesting person, and that nowhere else was the 
state of the political thermometer of legitimate Petersburg 
court society so clearly and distinctly indicated. 

Towards the end of 1806, when all the sad details of 
Napoleon’s destruction of the Prussian Army at Jena 
and Auerstidt, and the surrender of most of the Prussian 
fortresses, had been received ; when our troops had already 
entered Prussia and our second war with Napoleon had 
begun, Anna Pavlovna gave one of her receptions. The 
cream of really good society consisted of the enchanting 
and unfortunate Héléne, forsaken by her husband, of 
Mortemart, of the delightful Prince Hippolyte, who had 
just returned from Vienna, of two diplomats, of the aunt, 
of a young man who was spoken of in the drawing-room 
simply as ‘a man of great merit’ (un homme de beaucoup 
de mérite), of a newly appointed maid of honour with her 
mother, and several other less conspicuous persons. 

The person whom Anna Pavlovna was setting before 
her guests that evening as a novelty was Boris Drubetskoy, 
who had just arrived as a special messenger from the 
Prussian army, and who was aide-de-camp to a very 
important personage. 
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The temperature shown by the political thermometer 
to the company that evening was as follows : 

“However much all the European sovereigns and com- 
manders may countenance Buonaparte, in order to cause 
me and us in general annoyances and mortifications, our 
opinion of Buonaparte cannot change. We shall not 
cease to express our sincere views on that subject, and 
can only say to the King of Prussia and others: ‘‘ So 
much the worse for you. 7’ Vas voulu, George Dandin,” + 
that ’s all we have to say about it !’ 

When Boris, who was to be served up to the guests, 
entered the drawing-room, almost’ all the company had 
assembled, and the conversation, guided by Anna Pav- 
lovna, turned on our diplomatic relations with Austria 
and the hope of an alliance with her. 

Boris, grown more manly and looking fresh, rosy and 
self-possessed, entered the drawing-room in the elegant 
uniform of an aide-de-camp, was duly conducted to the 
aunt for the usual greetings, and was then brought into 
the general circle. 4 

Anna Pavlovna gave him her withered hand to kiss, 
and introduced him to several persons, giving him a 
whispered description of each. 

‘Prince Hippolyte Kuragin—charming young fellow. 
Mr. Kronq—chargé d’affaires from Copenhagen—a power- 
ful intellect,” and simply, ‘Mr. Shitov—a man of great 
merit,’ in the case of the man who was usually so 
described. 

Boris during his service, thanks to Anna Mikhaylovna’s 
solicitude, his own tastes, and the nature of his self- 
possessed character, had managed to place himself most 
advantageously. He was aide-de-camp to a very impor- 
tant personage, had been charged with a very important 
mission in Prussia, and had just returned thence as 
a special messenger. He had become thoroughly con- 
versant with that unwritten code which had so pleased 
him at Olmiitz, and according to which an ensign might 
rank incomparably higher than a general, and according 
to which, for success in the service, what was needed was 
not effort or work, not courage or perseverance, but 
only a knowledge of how to behave towards those who 


+ “You would have it so.’ A reference to, if not an exact quctation 
from, Moliére’s comedy George Dandin. 
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can grant rewards; and he was himself often surprised 
at the rapidity of his success, and at the inability of others 
to understand it. In consequence of this discovery his 
whole manner of life, all his relations with old acquaint- 
ances, all his plans for his future, were completely altered. 
He was not rich, but he would spend his last groat to be 
better dressed than others, and would rather deprive 
himself of many pleasures than allow himself to be seen 
in a shabby equipage, or appear in the streets of Peters- 
burg in an old uniform. He made friends and sought the 
acquaintance of those only who were above him in position 
and could therefore be of use to him. He liked Petersburg 
and despised Moscow. The remembrance of the Rostovs’ 
house and of his childish love for Natasha was unpleasant 
to him, and he had not once been to see the Rostovs 
since the day of his departure for the army. To be 
present in Anna Pavlovna’s drawing-room he considered 
as an important rise in the service, and he at once under- 
stood his réle, letting his hostess make use of whatever 
interest he had to offer. He himself carefully watched 
each face and weighed the possibility of establishing 
acquaintanceships and deriving advantage from each of 
those present. He took the seat pointed out to him, by 
the side of the fair Héléne, and listened to the general 
conversation. 

‘ Vienna considers the bases of the proposed treaty so 
unattainable that not even a continuity of most brilliant 
successes would secure them, and she doubts the means 
we have of gaining them. This is the actual phrase used 
by the Vienna cabinet,’ said the Danish chargé d'affaires. 

‘The doubt is flattering,’ said the man of ‘ powerful 
mind’, with a subtle smile. 

‘A distinction must be made between the cabinet of 
Vienna and the Emperor of Austria,’ said Mortemart. 
‘The Emperor of Austria can never have thought of such 
a thing, it is only the cabinet that says it.’ 

‘ Ah, my dear vicomte,’ put in Anna Pavlovna, ‘LT’ Urope’ 
(she called it for some reason Urope, as if it were a specially 
refined French pronunciation which she could allow herself 
when conversing with a Frenchman), ‘L’Urope ne sera 
jamais notre alliée sincére.’ * 

Then Anna| Pavlovna led up to the valour and firmness 

1 Burope will never be our sincere ally. 
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of the King of Prussia, in order to draw Boris into the 
conversation. 

Boris listened attentively to each of the speakers, 
awaiting his turn, but meanwhile he managed repeatedly 
to look round. at his neighbour, the beautiful Héléne, 
whose eyes met those of the handsome young aide-de- 
camp with a smile. 

Very naturally, speaking of the position of Prussia, 
Anna Pavlovna asked Boris to tell them all about his 
journey to Glogau, and the position in which he found the 
Prussian army. Boris, speaking with deliberation, re- 
lated in pure correct French many interesting details 
about the armies and the court, carefully avoiding giving 
his opinion on the facts he was recounting. For some 
time he engrossed the general attention, and Anna 
Pavlovna felt that the novelty she had served up had 
been accepted with pleasure by all her visitors. The 
greatest attention of all to Boris’ narrative was shown by 
Héléne. She asked him several ‘details concerning his 
journey, and seemed greatly interested in the position of 
the Prussian army. As soon as he had finished, she 
vddressed him with her usual smile. 

“You must be sure to come and see me,’ she said in 
» tone that seemed to imply that for certain considerations 
which he could not know this was absolutely necessary. 
On Tuesday, between eight and nine. It will give me 
yreat pleasure.’ 

Boris promised to fulfil her wish, and wanted to begin 
1 conversation with her, when Anna Pavlovna called him 
way, on the pretext that her aunt wished to hear him. 

“Of course you know her husband ?’ said Anna Pav- 
ovna, closing her eyes and with a sorrowful gesture 
ndicating Héléne. ‘Oh, she is such an unfortunate and 
lelightful woman! Do not speak of him before her 3 
lease don’t! It is too painful for her.’ 


CHAPTER VII 


Wuen Boris and Anna Pavlovna rejoined the others, 
-rince Hippolyte had the ear of the company. 

Leaning forward in his arm-chair he said: ‘Le Roi de 
"russe |’ and having spoken he began to laugh. Every 
me turned towards him. 
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‘Le Roi de Prusse?’ asked Hippolyte, laughing again, 
and then sat back in his chair calm and serious. Anna 
Pavlovna waited for him to go on, but as he seemed quite 
decided to say no more, she began to recount how, in 
Potsdam, that godless Buonaparte had stolen the sword 
of Frederick the Great. 

‘Tt is the sword of Frederick the Great that I...’ she 
began, but Hippolyte interrupted her with the words : 

* Le Roi de Prusse...’ and again as soon as all turned 
towards him, he excused himself and became silent. 

Anna Pavlovna frowned. Mortemart, Hippolyte’s 
friend, spoke to him with decision : 

‘Come now, what about your Rot de Prusse ? 2 

Hippolyte laughed, as if ashamed of laughing. 

‘No, it’s nothing. I only wished to say...’ (He 
wanted to repeat a joke he had heard in Vienna and 
which he had all evening been trying to get in.) ‘I only 
wished to say that we are wrong to fight, pour le Roi de 
Prusse |? + : 

Boris smiled circumspectly, so that it might be taken 
as ironical or appreciative, according as the joke should be 
received. Everybody laughed. 

‘Your joke is too bad: it’s witty, but quite unjust,’ 
said Anna Pavlovna, threatening him with her little 
shrivelled finger. 

‘We are not fighting pour le Roi de Prusse, but for 
right principles. Oh, that wicked Prince Hippolyte!” 
she said. 

The conversation, which turned chiefly on the political 
news, did not flag all the evening. It became particularly 
animated towards the end of the evening when the 
rewards bestowed by the emperor were mentioned. 

“You know N N received a snufi-box with 
a portrait last year?’ said the man of great merit; 
‘why cannot S—— 8 get the same distinction ?’ 

‘Pardon me; a snuff-box with the emperor’s portrait 
is a reward, but not a distinction,’ said the diplomat ; 
‘a gift, rather.’ 

‘There have been precedents; I may mention Schwar- 
zenberg.’ 

‘It’s impossible,’ replied another. 


1 For the King of Prussia; a phrase used in French to denote 
* for a trifle of no value’. 
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‘Will you bet ? The ribbon is a different matter...’ 

When everybody rose to go, Héléne, who had spoken 
very little all the evening, again turned to Boris, asking 
in a tone of caressing, significant command, that he would 
come to her on Tuesday. 

‘It is of great importance to me,’ she said, turning 
with a smile towards Anna Pavlovna; and Anna Pav- 
lovna, with the same sad smile with which she spoke of 
her exalted patroness, confirmed Héléne’s wish. It 
seemed as if from some words Boris had spoken that 
evening about the Prussian army Héléne had suddenly 
discovered it to be necessary to see him. She seemed to 
promise to explain the necessity to him when he came on 
Tuesday. 

On the Tuesday evening, in Héléne’s splendid salon, 
Boris received no clear explanation of why it was neces- 
sary for him to come. There were other visitors, and the 
countess talked little to him, and only when on taking leave, 
he was kissing her hand, she said, with a curious absence 
of any smile, unexpectedly and in a whisper: ‘Came to 
dinner to-morrow... in the evening. You must come... 
Come! ’ 

During that visit to Petersburg, Boris became an 
intimate visitor at the countess’s house. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Tx war had flamed up and was nearing the Russian 
frontier. Everywhere one heard curses on Buonaparte, 
the enemy of mankind. In the villages militia-men 
and recruits were being enrolled, and from the seat of 
war came contradictory news, which was as usual false, 
and was therefore variously understood. 

The life of old Prince Bolkonski, Prince Andrew, and 
Princess Mary was much changed since 1805. 

In 1806 the old prince had been made one of the eight 
commanders-in-chief, who were then appointed to super- 
vise the enrolment decreed over the whole of Russia. 
Despite the weakness of age, which had become particularly 
upparent at the time when he thought his son had been 
killed, he did not consider it right to refuse a position to 
which he had been appointed by the emperor himself, 
md this fresh opportunity for action stimulated and 
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strengthened him. He was continually travelling about 
the three provinces entrusted to him, was pedantic in the 
fulfilment of his duties, severe to the point of cruelty 
towards his subordinates, and went into everything him- 
self down to the minutest details. Princess Mary had left 
off taking lessons in mathematics from her father, and 
only on those mornings when he was at home went to 
his study, accompanied by the wet-nurse and little Prince 
Nicholas (as his grandfather called him). The baby 
Prince Nicholas lived with his wet-nurse and nurse 
Savishna in the late princess’s rooms, and Princess Mary 
spent the greater part of the day in the nursery, taking 
as best she could a mother’s place to her little nephew. 
Mlle. Bourienne, too, seemed passionately fond of the boy, 
and Princess Mary often sacrificed herself to give her 
friend the pleasure of nursing the little angel—as she 
called her nephew—and playing with him. 

Near the altar of the church at Bald Hills there was 
a chapel containing the little princess’s tomb, and in this 
chapel had been placed a marble monument brought 
from Italy, representing an angel spreading its wings and 
preparing to fly upwards. The angel’s upper lip was 
slightly raised as if it were about to smile, and once on 
coming out of the chapel, Prince Andrew and Princess 
Mary admitted to each other that the angel’s face re- 
minded them strangely of the face of the little princess. 
But what was still stranger—though of this Prince Andrew 
said nothing to his sister—was that, in the expression the 
artist had happened to give the angels face, Prince 
Andrew read the same mild reproach that he had read 
on the face of his dead wife: ‘Oh, why have you done 
this to me ?’ 

Soon after Prince Andrew’s return, the old prince 
apportioned a separate property to him, giving him 
a large estate, Bogucharovo, about twenty-five miles 
from Bald Hills. Partly because of the depressing memories 
associated with Bald Hills, partly because Prince Andrew 
did not always feel equal to enduring his father’s peculiari- 
ties, and partly because he needed solitude, he availed 
himself of the gift, began to build in Bogucharovo, and 
spent most of his time there. 

After the Austerlitz campaign, Prince Andrew firmly 
decided not to take up military service again, and when 
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the war recommenced and everybody had to serve, to 
avoid active service he accepted a post under his father 
in the recruiting service. The old prince and his son 
seemed to have changed places since the campaign of 
1805. The old man, stimulated by activity, expected 
the best results from the new campaign ; Prince Andrew, 
on the contrary, taking no part in the war and secretly 
regretting this, foresaw nothing but evil. 

On the 26th of February 1807 the old prince went off 
on one of his circuits. Prince Andrew, as he usually did 
during his father’s absence, remained at Bald Hills. For 
four days little Nicholas had been ill. The coachman who 
had driven the old prince to town, returned and brought 
papers and letters for Prince Andrew. 

Not finding the young prince in his study, the valet 
with the letters went to Princess Mary’s apartments, but 
he was not there either. He was told that the prince had 
gone to the nursery. 

“Please, your excellency, Petrusha has brought some 
papers,’ said one of the nursemaids to Prince Aridrew, 
who was sitting on a child’s little chair while, frowning 
and with trembling hands, he dropped medicine from 
a bottle into a wineglass half-filled with water. 

“What is it?’ he said crossly, and giving an unin- 
tended jerk, he poured too much medicine into the glass. 
He threw the medicine out on to the floor and asked for 
some more water. The maid brought it. 

There were in the room a child’s cot, two boxes, two 
arm-chairs, a table, a child’s table and a chair, the one on 
which Prince Andrew was sitting. The curtains were drawn 
and a single lighted candle stood on the table, screened by 
a bound music-book, so that the light did not fall on the cot. 

“My dear,’ said Princess Mary, addressing her brother 
from beside the cot where she was standing, ‘ better wait 
a bit... later...’ 

* Oh, do leave off, you always talk nonsense, and you’re 
always putting things off—and this is the result!’ said 
Prince Andrew in an angry whisper, evidently wishing to 
wound his sister. 

“ My dear, really ... it’s better not to wake him... he 
asleep,’ said the princess in a tone of entreaty. 

Prince Andrew rose and with the wineglass in his hand 
approached the little bed on tiptoe. 
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‘Perhaps we’d really better not wake him,’ he sa 
hesitating. 

“It’s just as you please. ..really...Ithink... butit 
as you think best,’ said Princess Mary, evidently intir 
dated and confused because her opinion had prevail 
She drew her brother’s attention to the maid, who w 
calling him in a whisper. 

It was the second night that neither of them had sley 
watching the boy who was in a high fever. All these 1: 
days, mistrusting the doctor attached to the estate a 
expecting another for whom they had sent to tow 
they had been trying first one remedy and then anoth 
Worn out by sleeplessness and. agitation, they threw th 
burden of sorrow on one another, and reproached ai 
disputed among themselves. 

*Petrusha has come with papers from your fathe 
whispered the maid. 

Prince Andrew went out. 

“The devil take them!’ he muttered, and after liste 
ing to the verbal orders his father had sent, and receivi 
the envelopes and his father’s letter, he returned to t 
nursery. 

‘Well?’ he asked. 

‘Still the same. For heaven’s sake, wait. Karl Ivani 
always says that sleep is better than anything els 
whispered Princess Mary with a sigh. 

Prince Andrew came up to the child and felt him. 1 
was burning hot. 

‘Bother you and your Karl Ivanich!’ ' He took t 
glass with the drops and again approached the cot. 

* Andrew, don’t!’ said Princess Mary. 

But he frowned at her with anger and suffering in |} 
eyes, and stooped with the glass in his hand over t 
infant. 

‘ Well, but I wish it,’ hesaid. ‘I beg you—give it him 

Princess Mary shrugged her shoulders, but submissive 
took the glass, and calling the nurse, began giving t 
medicine. The child began to scream hoarsely. Prin 
Andrew winced, and clutching his head he went out:ai 
sat down on a'sofa in the next room. 

He had all the letters in his hand. Opening the 
mechanically he began reading. The old prince, now ai 
then using abbreviations, wrote in his large elongat 
handwriting on blue paper, as follows : 
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[ have just this moment received by special mes- 
er particularly pleasing news—unless it’s a lie. 
nigsen is said to have gained a complete victory over 
naparte at Hylau. In Petersburg everybody is rejoic- 
and the rewards sent to the army are innumerable. 
ugh he is a German—I congratulate him. The com- 
der at Korcheva, a certain Khandrikov, I can’t make 
what he’s up to; till now the additional men and 
isions have not been delivered. Gallop off to him at 
, and say I’ll have his head off if all is not to hand 
. week. Have received another letter about the 
sian Kylau battle, from Petenka—he was present— 
it’s all true. When mischief-makers do not meddle, 
.a German beats Buonaparte. He is said to be fleeing 
reat disorder. Mind, gallop off to Korcheva without 
y and carry out instructions ! ’ 

rmce Andrew sighed and broke the seal of another 
lope. It was a closely written two-sheeted letter 
1 Bilibin. He folded it up without reading it, and re- 
his father’s letter ending with the words: ‘Gallop 
o Korcheva and carry out instructions ! ’ 

No, pardon me, I won’t go now, till the child is better,’ 
nought, going to the door and looking into the nursery. 
rincess Mary was still standing by the cot, gently 
ing the baby. 

Ah, yes, and what else does he say that ’s unpleasant ?” 
ce Andrew thought, recalling his father’s letter. ‘ Yes, 
1ave gained a victory over Bonaparte, just when I’m 
serving. Yes, yes, he’s always poking fun at me... 
well! Let him!’ And he began reading Bilibin’s 
r, which was written in French. He read without 
srstanding half of it, read only to forget, if but for 
oment, what he had been thinking of so painfully, 
he exclusion of all else. 


CHAPTER IX 


[LIBIN was now at army head-quarters in a diplomatic: 
city and, though writing in French and using French 
s and French idioms, he described the whole campaign 
| genuinely Russian fearless self-censure arfd self- 
sion. Bilibin wrote that his diplomatic discretion. 
1ented him, and that he was happy to have in Prince 
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Andrew a reliable correspondent to whom he could pour 
out the bile that had accumulated at the sight of all 
that was being done in the army. The letter was 
old, having been written before the Prussian-Eylau 
battle. 

“Since the day of our brilliant success at Austerlitz,’ 
wrote Bilibin, ‘as you know, my dear Prince, I never 
leave head-quarters. I have decidedly acquired a taste 
for war, and am very glad of it; what I have seen during 
these last three months is incredible. 

‘I begin ab ovo, The enemy of the human race, as you 
know, attacks the Prussians. The Prussians are our 
faithful allies, who have only betrayed us three times in 
three years. We take their part in earnest but, as it turns 
out, the enemy of the human race pays no heed to our 
beautiful words, and in his rude and savage manner 
rushes at the Prussians without allowing them to finish 
the parade they had begun, and in two twists of the hand 
he breaks them to smithereens and installs himself in 
the palace at Potsdam. 

*“It is my most ardent desire,” writes the King of 
Prussia to Bonaparte, “that your majesty should be 
received and treated in my palace in a manner agreeable 
to yourself, and in so far as circumstances allowed, I have 
hastened to take all steps to that end. I hope they have 
succeeded!” The Prussian generals make a point of 
being polite to the French and lay down their arms at 
the first demand. The head of the garrison at Glogau, 
with ten thousand men, asks the King of Prussia what 
he is to do if he is called on to surrender. . . . All this is 
absolutely true ! 

“In a word, we hoped to settle matters by taking up 
a war-like attitude, but it turns out that we are now at 
war, and what is more at war on our own frontiers, with 
and for the King of Prussia.1_ We have everything in 
perfect order, only one little thing lacking, namely 
a commander-in-chief. As it was considered that the 
Austerlitz success might have been more decisive had the 
commander-in-chief not been so young, all our octo- 
genarians were reviewed and in the choice between 
Prozorovsky and Kamensky the preference was given to 


J 
? This is the same untranslatable pun as in the last chapter. It 
means with the King of Prussia and for a matter of no account. 
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the latter. The general arrives, Suvorov-like, in a kibitka 1 
and is received with acclamations of joy and triumph. 

‘On the 4th the first courier arrives from Petersburg. 
The boxes are carried into the private room of the field- 
marshal who likes to do everything himself. I am called 
in to help sort the letters and select those meant for us. 
The field-marshal looks on and awaits his. We search, 
but none can be found. The field-marshal grows excited 
and himself undertakes the task, and finds letters from 
the emperor to Count T., Prince V., and others. He 
bursts into one of his passions, and rages at every one 
and everything, seizes the letters, breaks the seals and 
reads those the emperor has addressed to others .. , 
“Ah, 80 that’s the way they treat me! They have no 
confidence in me! Ah, orders are given to watch me! 
Very well, then! Get out!” So he writes the celebrated 
order to General Bennigsen : 

“““T am wounded and unable to ride, consequently 
unable to command the army. You have brought’ your 
army corps to Pultusk, routed ; here it is exposed, without 
fuel and without forage, therefore something must be 
done and, as you yourself reported to Count Buxhéwden 
yesterday, you must think of a retreat to our frontier— 
which do to-day.” 

_ *** As a result of all my riding,” he writes to the emperor, 

‘Tam saddle-sore, and this in addition to various bandages 
I have to wear quite prevents my riding and commanding 
such a vast army. I have therefore passed on the command 
to the general next in seniority, Count Buxhéwden, 
having sent him the whole staff and all that pertains to it, 
advising him, should he be short of bread, to move nearer 
the interior of Prussia, there being only one day’s ration 
of bread left and in some regiments none at all, as reported 
by the division commanders, Ostermann and Sedmoretzki. 
All that the peasants had has been eaten. I myself 
will remain in hospital at Ostrolenka until I recover, 
Concerning which I humbly submit my report, with the 
information that if the army remains in its present 
bivouac another fortnight there will by the spring not 
be a healthy man left in it. 


» Kibitka. Originally a movable dwelling used by nomad tribes 
and constructed of lattice work covered with felt. The word is also 
used, as in this case, of an old-fashioned wooden cart with a covered top, 
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‘“ Grant leave to retire to his country seat, to an old 
man who is dishonoured in any case by having been unable 
to fulfil the great and glorious office for which he was 
chosen. I shall await your most gracious permission here 
at the hospital, so as not to have to play the part of a clerk 
instead of that of commander in the army. My absence 
from the army will not produce the slightest stir: a 
blinded man has quitted it. Of such as I, there are 
thousands in Russia.” 

‘The field-marshal is angry with the emperor and so 
he punishes us all. Is it not logical ? 

‘This is the first act. Those that follow are naturally 
increasingly interesting and entertaining. After the field- 
marshal’s departure it turned out that we were within 
view of the enemy and must give battle. Buxhdwden is 
commander-in-chief by seniority, but General Bennigsen 
does not quite see it, more particularly as he and his 
corps are within sight of the enemy and he wishes to profit 
by the opportunity to fight a battle ‘“‘ on his own hand ” 
as the Germans say. So he does. This is the battle of 
Pultusk, which is considered a great victory but in my 
opinion was nothing of the kind. We non-combatants, as 
you know, have a very bad habit of deciding whether 
a battle was won or lost. Those who retreat after a battle 
have lost it, that is what we say; and according to that 
it is we who lost the battle of Pultusk. In a word, we 
retreat after the battle but send a courier to Petersburg 
with news of a victory, and General Bennigsen does not 
resign the command of the army to General Buxhéwden, 
hoping to receive from Petersburg the post of commander- 
in-chief as a reward for his victory. During this interreg- 
num we commence a very original and interesting series 
of manoeuvres. Our aim is no longer as it should be to 
avoid or attack the enemy; but only to avoid General 
Buxhéwden, who by right of seniority would be our chief. 
So energetically do we pursue this aim that after crossing 
a river that cannot be forded we burn the bridges to 
Separate ourselves from our enemy, who at the moment 
is not Bonaparte but Buxhéwden. General Buxhéwden 
is very nearly attacked and captured by superior enemy 
forces in consequence of one of these beautiful manceuvres 
that enable us to escape him. Buxhéwden pursues us— 
we flee. He hardly crosses the river to our side before we 
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recross to the other side. At last our enemy, Buxhéwden, 
catches us and attacks. Both generals are angry, and the 
result is a challenge on Buxhéwden’s part and an epileptic 
fit on Bennigsen’s. But at the critical moment the courier 
who took the news of the victory at Pultusk to Petersburg 
returns, bringing our appointment as commander-in-chief, 
and our first foe, Buxhowden, is vanquished ; we can now 
turn our thoughts to the second foe, Bonaparte. But, 
as it turns out, just at that moment a third enemy rises 
before us—namely the Orthodox Russians calling loudly 
for bread, meat, biscuits, fodder, and what not! The 
stores are empty, the roads impassable. The’ Orthodox 
begin looting, and in a way of which our last campaign 
can give you no idea. Half the regiments form bands 
that scour the country and put everything to fire and sword. 
The inhabitants are totally ruined, the hospitals overflow 
with sick, and want is everywhere. Twice the marauders 
attacked even our head-quarters, and the commander- 
in-chief had to call in a battalion to disperse them. During 
one of these attacks they took my empty portmanteau 
and dressing gown. ‘The emperor wants to give all 
division commanders the right to shoot marauders, but 
I much fear this would oblige one-half of the army to 
shoot the other half.’ 

At first Prince Andrew hardly read what was before 
him, but after a while, in spite of himself, what he read 
(although he knew how far it was safe to trust Bilibin) 
began to interest him more and more. When he had 
read thus far, he crumpled up the letter and threw it 
away. It was not what he had read which vexed him, 
but the fact that the life out there, to which he was now 
a stranger, could perturb him. He shut his eyes, rubbed 
his forehead as if to rid himself of all interest in what he 
had read, and listened to what was going on in'the nursery. 
Suddenly he thought he heard a strange noise behind the 
door. He was seized with alarm, fearing that something 
had happened to the child while he was reading the letter. 
He went on tiptoe to the nursery door and opened it. 

Just as he came in, he saw that the nurse was hiding 
something from him with a frightened look, and that 
Princess Mary was no longer by the cot. 

“My dear,’ he heard what seemed to him her despairing 
whisper behind him. 
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As often happens after long sleeplessness and long 
agitation, he was seized by an unreasoning fear; it came 
into his head that the child was dead. All that he saw 
and heard seemed to confirm this fear. 

“Tt is all over,’ he thought, and’a cold sweat broke out 
on his forehead! He approached the cot in confusion, 
feeling sure that he should find it empty, and that the 
nurse was hiding the dead baby. He drew the curtain 
aside and for some time his frightened restless eyes could 
not find the child. At last he saw him. The rosy boy had 
tossed about till he lay across the bed with his head lower 
than the pillow, and was smacking his lips in his sleep 
and breathing regularly. 

Prince Andrew was as glad to find the boy like that, 
as if he had been really lost. He stooped over him and, 
as his sister had taught him, tried with his lips whether 
the child was still feverish. The delicate forehead was 
moist ; Prince Andrew touched the head with his hand— 
even the hair was wet, the child had perspired so profusely. 
Not only had he not died, but it was now evident that the 
crisis was over and that he was convalescent. Prince 
Andrew longed to seize, to press, to hold to his heart this 
little helpless creature, but he dared not do it. He leaned 
over him, gazing at his head and at the outline of his 
arms and legs showing under the blanket. He heard 
a rustle behind him, and a shadow appeared under the 
bed-curtain. He did not look round, but went on gazing 
at the infant’s face and listening to his regular breathing. 
The dark shadow was Princess Mary, who had approached 
the cot with noiseless steps, raised the curtain and dropped 
it again behind her. Prince Andrew recognized her 
without looking, and stretched out his hand to her. She 
pressed it. 

“ He is perspiring,’ said Prince Andrew. 

‘I was on my way to tell you so.’ 

The child moved slightly in his sleep, smiled, and rubbed 
his forehead against the pillow. 

Prince Andrew looked at his sister. Her radiant eyes 
shone more brightly than usual in the dim shadow of 
the curtain, being filled with tears of joy. She leaned 
over to her brother and kissed him, slightly catching the 
bed-curtain. Each made the other a warning gesture, 
and stood awhile in the dim light beneath the curtain, as 
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if not wishing to leave this little spot, where the three 
of them were separated from all the world. Prince Andrew 
was the first to move away, ruffling his hair against the 
muslin of the curtain. 

“Yes, this is the one thing left me now,’ he said with 
a sigh. 


CHAPTER X 


Soon after his admission to the Masonic Brotherhood, 
» Pierre went to the Kiev province (where most of his 
serfs lived), furnished with complete directions, which he 
wrote down for his own guidance, as to what he should 
do on his estates. 

When he reached Kiev, he summoned all his stewards 
to the head office, and explained to them his intentions 
and wishes. He told them that steps would forthwith 
be taken to free his peasants completely from serfdom, 
and that till then the peasants were not to be overburdened 
by labour, women while nursing their children were not 
to be sent to work, the peasants were to receive help, 
punishments were to be admonitory and not corporal, 
and on each estate hospitals, orphanages, and schools 
were to be established. Some of the stewards (there 
were half-illiterate foremen among them) listened with 
alarm, imagining these words to mean that the young 
count. was dissatisfied with their administration and their 
embezzlements of money; some, after recovering from 
their first fright, were amused by Pierre’s lisp and the new 
words he used that they had never heard before ; others 
simply enjoyed hearing how the master talked; the 
cleverest among them, among whom was the chief steward, 
learnt from this speech how they had better treat the 
, master in order to gain their own ends. 

The chief steward expressed great sympathy with 
Pierre’s intentions but remarked that besides these changes 
it would be necessary to look into the general state of 
affairs, which was far from satisfactory. 

Despite Count Bezukhov’s enormous wealth, yielding 
it was said an income of 500,000 roubles a year, Pierre, 
since he had inherited it, felt far poorer than when his 
father made him an allowance of 10,000 roubles. He had 
in mind a dim general conception of the following budget : 
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about. 80,000 had to be paid into the Council,1 about 
30,000 went for the upkeep of the Moscow estate and the 
town house, and for the allowance to the three princesses ; 
about 15,000 was paid away in pensions, and the same 
amount for the upkeep of asylums; 150,000 alimony was 
sent to the countess; about 70,000 went for payment 
of interest on debts; the building of a new church 
previously begun had cost about 10,000 in each of the last 
two years; and the rest, about 100,000, was spent he 
himself knew not how, and almost every year he was 
obliged to borrow. . Besides all this the chief steward 
wrote each year telling him of fires, of bad harvests, and 
sometimes that it was necessary to rebuild some factories 
or mills, Thus the first task Pierre had to face was the 
one he liked least, practical business, for which he had 
very little aptitude or inclination. ; 

Every day Pierre discussed estate affairs with his chief 
steward, But he felt that this did not forward matters 
at all. He felt that these consultations were detached 
from real affairs, and did not link up with them or cause 
them to progress. On the one hand the chief steward 
put the state of affairs to him in the very worst light, 
pointing out the necessity of paying off the debts and under- 
taking new activities with serf-labour, to which Pierre 
did not agree; on the other hand Pierre demanded that 
steps should be taken to liberate the serfs, which the 
steward met by showing the necessity of paying off the 
mortgages held by the council, and the consequent 
impossibility of a speedy emancipation. 

The steward did not say that it was an ‘impossibility ; 
he proposed, keeping it in view, to sell the forests in the 
province of Kostroma, the land lower down the river, 
and the Crimean estate. But all these transactions, 
according to him, were bound up with such complicated 
measures, the removal of injunctions, and with petitions, 
permits, and so forth, that Pierre became quite bewildered, 
and only replied, 

“ Yes, yes, do so,’ 

Pierre had none of that practical perseverance that weuld 
have enabled him to attend to the affair himself, and 


1 This was interest and amortization in respect of loans advanced 
on the security of the estates and of the serfs, who constituted a large 
part of the value of the property, 
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therefore he did not like this business and only pretended 
to the steward that he was attending to it. The steward 
tried to pretend to the count that he considered these 
consultations very useful for the proprietor’ and very 
troublesome to himself. 

In the town Pierre found some people he knew; and 
strangers hastened to make acquaintance with the rich 
new-comer, the largest landowner in the province. The 
temptations in respect of Pierre’s greatest weakness, that 
to which he had confessed at the time of his admittance 
to the Lodge, were so strong that he could not resist them. 
Again whole days, weeks, and months of his life passed 
in as great a rush, and as much occupied with evening 
parties, dinners, lunches and balls, which gave him no 
time for reflection, as in Petersburg. Instead of the new 
life he had intended to lead he went on living the old life 
in new surroundings. 

Of the three purposes of Freemasonry, Pierre realized 
that he did not fulfil the one which enjoined on every 
Mason to show an example of a moral life; and that of 
the seven virtues he lacked two—virtuous living and the 
love of death. He consoled himself with the thought that 
he fulfilled another of the purposes—the improvement of 
mankind, and had other virtues—love of his neighbour 
and especially generosity. 

In the spring of 1807 he decided to return to Petersburg. 
On his way he meant to visit all his estates and see for 
himself how far his orders had been carried out, and in 
what state the people were whom God had entrusted 
to his care and whom he was seeking to benefit. 

The chief steward, who considered the attempts of 
the young count almost insane—unprofitable for himself, 
for the count, and for the peasants—made some con- 
cessions, Continuing to represent the liberation of. the 
serfs as impossible, he arranged for the erection of large 
buildings on all the estates—for schools, hospitals, and 
orphanages—hefore the master arrived. Everywhere 
preparations were made, not for pompously triumphal 
welcomes (which he knew Pierre would not like), but for 
just such grateful religious ones, with presentations of 
icons and the bread and salt of hospitality, as, according 
to his understanding of his master, would touch and 
deceive him, 
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The southern spring, the comfortable quick travelling 
in a Vienna carriage and the solitude of the road, all had 
a gladdening effect on Pierre. The estates he had not 
previously ‘visited were each one more picturesque than 
another. The people everywhere seemed prosperous, and 
pathetically grateful for the benefits conferred on them. 
Everywhere there were receptions which, though they 
abashed him, yet awakened a feeling of joy in the depth 
of his heart. In one place the peasants presented him 
with bread and salt and an icon of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
asking permission to build a new chantry to the church, 
at their own expense, in honour of Peter and Paul, his 
patron saints," as a mark of their gratitude for the benefits 
he had conferred on them. In another place the women 
with infants in arms met him, to thank him for freeing 
them from hard work. At a third estate, the priest, 
bearing a cross, came to meet him surrounded by children 
to whom he was teaching reading and writing and the 
Scriptures through the count’s generosity. On all his 
estates Pierre saw with his own eyes brick buildings 
erected, or in course of erection, to a given plan, for 
hospitals, schools, and almshouses, which were soon to 
be opened. Everywhere he saw the stewards’ accounts, 
according to which the serfs’ manorial labour had been 
diminished, and he heard the touching thanks of deputa- 
tions of peasants in their blue cloth coats. 

What Pierre did not know was that the place where 
they presented him with bread and salt and wished to 
build a chantry in honour of Peter and Paul, was a market- 
village where a fair was held on St. Peter’s day,? and that 
the richest peasants (those who formed the deputation) 
had begun the chantry long before, while nine-tenths of 
the peasants in that village lived in a state of the greatest 
poverty. He did not know that since the nursing mothers 
were no longer sent to work on the master’s land they had 
to do harder work on their own land. He did not know 
that the priest who met him with the cross oppressed the 
peasants by his exactions, and that the pupils’ parents 

1 The same day is kept by the Russian Church in honour of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, so that Pierre, whose name was Peter, had them both 
as patron saints. 

* A chantry would be something the peasants would talk about, 


and it would help to attract people from the surrounding Villages to 
the fair, and would thus be profitable to the local peasants. 
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wept at having to let him take their children + and secured 
their release by heavy payments. He did not know that 
the brick buildings, erected according to plan, were being 
built by the serfs, whose manorial labour was in reality 
thus increased, though lessened on paper. He did not 
know that where the steward had pointed out to him in 
the accounts that the payment made to him by the serfs 
had been diminished by a third, their obligatory manorial 
work had been increased by one-half. And therefore he 
was delighted with his journey to his estates and quite 
recovered the philanthropic mood in which he had left 
Petersburg, and he wrote enthusiastic letters to his 
“ brother-instructor ’ as he called the Grand Master, 

“ How easy it is, how little effort it needs, to do so much 
good,’ thought Pierre, * and how little we attend to it.’ 

He was happy to receive the expressions of gratitude, 
but felt ashamed when he received them. This gratitude 
reminded him how much more he might do for these 
simple kindly people. 

The chief steward, a very stupid but shrewd man who 
saw perfectly through the intelligent. and naive count and 
played with him as with a toy, noticing the effect the pre- 
arranged receptions had on Pierre, approached him more 
definitely with arguments as to the impossibility and‘use- 
lessness of liberating the serfs, who were quite happy as 
it was, 

Pierre in his secret soul agreed with the steward that 
it would be difficult to imagine happier people, and that 
heaven only knew what freedom might bring them ; yet 
he insisted, though unwillingly, on what he considered 
just. The steward promised to do all in his power to 
carry out the count’s wishes, seeing clearly that the 
count would not only never be able to find out whether 
all measures had been taken towards selling the land and 
forests and releasing them from the council, but would 
probably not even inquire and would never know that the 
newly-erected buildings were standing jidle, and that 
the peasants continued to give in money and work just 
the same as other people’s serfs, that is, all that could be 
got out of them. 


+ The work of the children on the plots cultivated by the peasants 
for themselves, was valuable to them. 
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Returnine from his journey through South Russia in 
the happiest state of mind, Pierre carried out his long- 
intended purpose of visiting his friend Bolkonski whom 
he had not seen for two years. 

Bogucharovo lay in a flat uninteresting part of the 
country among fields and forests of fir and birch, which 
were partly cut down. The manor house lay behind a 
newly-dug pond, filled with water to the brink and with 
banks still bare of grass. It was situated at the end of 
a village that stretched along the highroad in the midst 
of a young forest: containing a few tall fir trees, 

The homestead consisted of a threshing floor, outhouses, 
stables, a bath-house, a lodge, and a large brick house 
with a semi-circular facade still in course of construction, 
Round the house was a newly laid-out garden. The fences 
and gates were solid and new; two fire pumps and a water- 
cart, painted green, stood in a shed; the paths were 
straight, the bridges were strong and had hand-rails, 
Everything bore an impress of neatness and good manage- 
ment. Some domestic serfs he met, in answer to inquiries 
as to where the prince lived, pointed out a small newly- 
built lodge close to the pond. Antony, a man who had 
looked. after Prince Andrew in his boyhood, assisted 
Pierre out of his carriage, said that the prince was at home, 
aud showed him into a clean little ante-room. 

Pierre was struck by the modesty of the small though 
clean little house, after the brilliant surroundings in which 
he had last met his friend in Petersburg. | 

He quickly entered the small reception-room with its 
wooden, still-unplastered walls redolent of pine, and was 
about to go further, but Antony ran forward on tiptoe 
and knocked at a door. 

‘What is it ?’ came a sharp, unpleasant voice. 

* A visitor,’ answered Antony. 

“Ask him to wait,’ and the sound of a chair being 
pushed back was heard. 

Pierre approached the door with rapid steps and sud- 
denly came face to face with Prince Andrew who had 
come out to meet him frowning and looking old. Pierre 
embraced him, and lifting his spectacles kissed his friend 
on the cheek and looked at him closely. 
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‘Well, this is a surprise; very glad to see you,’ said 
Prince Andrew. 

Pierre said nothing. He looked fixedly and with sur- 
prise at his friend. He was struck by the change in Prince 
Andrew. His words were kind and there was a smile 
on his lips and face, but his eyes were dull and lifeless, 
and in spite of his apparent wish to do so he could not.give 
them a joyous and glad sparkle. Not his friend’s having 
grown thinner, paler, and more manly looking, but this 
depression, and a wrinkle on his brow indicating prolonged 
concentration on one and the same thought, was 
what amazed and estranged Pierre till he grew used to 
them. 

As happens to people on meeting after prolonged 
separation, it was long before their conversation could 
concentrate on anything. They put questions and gave 
brief replies on matters they knew ought to be talked over 
at length. At last the conversation gradually began to 
settle down on some of the topics at first but lightly 
touched on; their past life, plans for the future, Pierre’s 
journeys and occupations; the war, and so forth. That pre- 
occupation and despondency which Pierre had noticed in 
his friend’s look was now more clearly expressed in the 
smile with which he listened to Pierre, especially when the 
latter spoke with joyful animation of the past or the 
future. It was as if Prince Andrew wished, but was 
unable, to sympathize with what Pierre was saying. The 
latter began to feel that it was in bad taste to speak in 
Prince Andrew’s presence of his enthusiasms, dreams, 
and hopes of happiness or goodness. He was ashamed to 
express his new Masonic views, which had been revived 
and strengthened by his late travels. He checked himself, 
fearing to appear naive, and yet he felt an uncontrollable 
desire to show his friend as soon as possible that he was 
now a quite different and better Pierre than he had been 
when in Petersburg. 

‘I cannot tell you how much I have lived through 
since then. I hardly know myself again.’ 

“Yes, we have altered very, very much since then,’ 
said Prince Andrew. 

“Well, and you? What are your plans ?’ 

‘Plans!’ repeated Prince Andrew ironically. ‘My 
plans?’ he said, as if astonished at the word. ‘Oh, well, 
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you see, I’m building; I mean to settle here altogether 
by next year...’ 

Pierre looked silently and searchingly into Prince 
Andrew’s face which had grown so much older, 

“No, I meant to ask...’ Pierre began, but Prince 
Andrew interrupted him. 

‘But why talk about me? ... Tell me, yes, tell me 
about your travels, and all you have been doing on your 
estates.’ 

Pierre began relating what he had done on his estates, 
trying as far as possible to conceal his own participation 
in the improvements that had been made. Prince Andrew 
several times suggested to Pierre beforehand what he had 
been doing, as if his doings were an old-time story, and 
listened not only without interest, but even as if ashamed 
of what Pierre was telling him. 

Pierre felt uncomfortable and even depressed in his 
friend’s company, and at length became silent. 

“Tl tell you what, my dear fellow,’ said Prince Andrew, 
who evidently also felt depressed and constrained in his 
visitor's presence, “I am only bivouacking here, having 
just come to look round. I am going back to my sister 
to-day. I will introduce you to her. But of course you 
know her already,’ he said, evidently trying to entertain 
a visitor with whom he now felt nothing in common. 
‘We will go after dinner. And now would you care to 
look round the place ?’ 

They went out and walked about till dinner-time, 
talking of the political news and of their mutual acquaint- 
ances, like people who are not very intimate. Prince 
Andrew spoke with some animation and interest only 
when referring to the new homestead he was constructing 
and its buildings; but even here, in the midst of a con- 
versation on the scaffolding, when he was explaining the 
future arrangements of the house, he interrupted him- 
self. 

‘However, this is not at all interesting. Let us have 
dinner, and then we'll set off.’ 

At dinner the conversation turned on Pierre’s mariage. 

“I was very much surprised when I heard of it,’ said 
Prince Andrew. 

Pierre blushed, as he always did when it was mentioned, 
and said hurriedly : 
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“I will tell you some day how it all happened. But you 
know it is all over for ever.’ 

“For ever?’ said Prince Andrew: ‘Nothing’s for 
ever.’ 

* But you know how it all ended, don’t you ?* You heard 
about the duel ? ” 

* And so you had to go through that too !’ 

“One thing I thank God for, is that I did not kill that 
man,’ said Pierre. 

“Why ?’ asked Prince Andrew. ‘To kill a vicious dog 
is a very good thing, really.” 

“No, to kill a man is bad—wrong.’ 

“Why is it wrong?’ urged Prince Andrew. ‘It is not 
given to men to know what is right and what is 
wrong. Men always did, and always will err, and in 
nothing so much as in what they consider right and 
wrong.’ Z 
; t does harm to another is wrong,’ said Pierre, 
feeling with pleasure that for the first time since his arrival, 
Prince Andrew was roused, had begun to talk, and was 
on the way to disclosing what had brought him to his 
present state. 

*‘ And who told you what does harm to another man ?’ 
he asked. 

“Harm! Harm!’ exclaimed Pierre; ‘We all know 
what harms and hurts ourselves.’ 

‘Yes, we all know that, but the harm I am conscious 
of in myself, I cannot inflict on others,’ said Prince 
Andrew, growing more and more animated, and evidently 
wishing to express his new outlook to Pierre. He was 
speaking in French. ‘I know only two very real evils 
in life: remorse and illness. The only good is the absence 
of those evils. To live for myself, avoiding those two 
evils, that is my whole philosophy now.’ 

“And love of one’s neighbour, and self-sacrifice,’ Pierre 
began. ‘No, I can’t agree with you! To live only so as 
not to do evil and not haye to repent is not enough. 
I lived like that, I lived for myself and ruined my life. 
And only now that I am living or at least trying’ (Pierre’s 
modesty made him correct himself) ‘to live for others, 
only now have I understood all the happiness of life. 
No, I shall not agree with you, and you do not really 
mean what you say.” 
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Prince Andrew looked silently at Pierre with an ironic 
sniile. 

“When you see my sister, Princess Mary, you'll get 
on with her,’ he said. ‘ Perhaps you are right for yourself,’ 
he went om after a short pause, ‘but every one lives in 
his own way: you lived for yourself, and say you nearly 
ruined your life and found happiness only when you began 
living for others. I experienced just the reverse. I lived 
for honour. (And after all, what is honour? The same 
love of others—a desire to do something for them, a desire 
for their approval.) So I lived for others, and not almost, 
but quite, ruined my life. And I have become calmer 
since I began to live for myself alone.’ 

‘But what do you mean by living for yourself alone ?? 
asked Pierre growing excited, ‘What about your son, 
your sister, and your father ?”’ 

‘Why, that’s just the same as myself, they are not 
other people,’ explained Prince Andrew. ‘ But others, 
one’s neighbours, le prochain, as you and Princess Mary 
call it, are the chief source of all errors and evil. Le 
prochain, that is those Kiev peasants of yours to whom 
you want to do good.’ 

And he looked at Pierre with a mockingly challenging 
expression. He evidently wished to rouse him. 

* You are joking,’ replied Pierre growing more and more 
excited. ‘What error or evil can there be in the fact 
that I wished (I did very little and did it very badly), but 
I wished to do good, and even did a little? What evil 
can there be in it that where unfortunate people, our 
peasants, people like ourselves, were growing up and dying 
with no idea of God and truth beyond ceremonies and 
unmeaning prayers, they will be instructed in a comforting 
belief in future life, in retribution and recompense and 
consolation ?_ What evil and error is there in it if people 
were dying of disease without help, while material assis- 
tance could easily be rendered, and I supplied them with 
a hospital and an asylum for the aged? And is it not 
a palpable and unquestionable good if a peasant or a 
woman witha baby has no rest day or night and I give them 
rest and leisure?’ said Pierre, hurrying and lisping. 
‘And I have done that, though badly and to a small 
extent, but I have done something towards it, and you 
cannot persuade me that it was not a good action; and 
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more than that, you cannot make me believe that you 
do not think so yourself. And the main thing is,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘that I know and know with certainty that the 
pleasure of doing this good is the only sure happiness 
in life.’ 

‘Yes, if you put it like that it’s quite a different 
matter,’ said Prince Andrew. ‘I am building a house 
and laying out a garden, and you build hospitals. The 
one and the other may serve as a pastime. But what is 
right, what is good, must be judged by one who knows 
all and not by us. Well, you want an argument?’ he 
added, ‘Come on then.’ 

They rose from the table and sat down in the entrance 
porch, which served as a verandah. 

“Well, let’s have an argument, then,’ said Prince 
Andrew. ‘You talk of schools,’ he continued, crooking 
a finger, “education and so forth; that is, you want to 
raise him,’ said he, pointing to a peasant who passed by 
them, taking off his cap, “from his animal condition and 
awaken in him moral requirements, while it seemssto me 
that animal happiness is the only happiness possible, and 
that is just what you want to deprive him of. I envy him, 
but you want to make him what I am without giving him 
my means. Then you say, “lighten his labours”. But 
as I see it, physical labour is essential to him, as much 
a condition of his existence as mental activity is of yours 
or mine. You can’t help thinking. I go to bed after two 
in the morning, thoughts come and I can’t sleep but toss 
about till dawn, because I think and can’t help thinking, 
just as he can’t help ploughing and mowing; if he didn’t 
do that he would go to the drink shop or become ill. As 
I could not stand his terrible physical labour but should 
die of it in a week, so he could not stand my physical 
idleness, he would grow fat and die. Thirdly—what else 
was it you talked about?’ and Prince Andrew crooked 
a third finger. ‘Ah, yes, hospitals, medicine. He has 
a stroke, he is dying, and you come and bleed him and 
patch him up. He will go about a cripple, a burden to 
everybody for another ten years. It would be far easier 
and simpler for him to die. Others are born, and there 
are plenty of them as it is. You might grudge losing 
a labourer—as I regard him—but it’s from love for him 
that you wish to cure him. And he does not want that. 
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And besides, what an idea it is that medicine ever cured 
any one! Killed, oh yes!’ said he, frowning angrily 
and turning away from Pierre. 

Prince Andrew expressed his thoughts so clearly and 
distinctly that it was evident he had considered this 
subject more than once, and he spoke readily and rapidly 
like one who has not talked for a long time. His glance 
became more animated as his conclusions became more 
pessimistic. 

“Oh, that is dreadful, dreadful,’ said Pierre. ‘I don’t 
understand how one can live with such ideas. I have 
had such moments myself not long ago, in Moscow and 

. when travelling, but at such times I sink to such a degree 
that I don’t live at all—everything seems disgusting to 
me.... 1 myself most of all. Then 1 don’t eat, don’t wash 
... and how is it with you?...’ 

“Why not wash? That is not cleanly,’ said Prince 
Andrew. ‘On the contrary one must try to make one’s 
life as pleasant as possible. I am alive, that is not my 
fault, therefore as best I can, without hindering others, 
I must live out my life.’ 

‘But with such thoughts what motive have you for 
living? One would sit without moving, undertaking 
nothing.’ 

* Life, as it is, leaves one no peace. I should be thankful 
to do nothing, and there, on the one hand, the local 
nobility have done me the honour of choosing me to be 
their marshal; it was all I could do to get out of it. 
They could not understand that I have not, the necessary 
qualifications for it—that kind of good-natured fussy 
shallowness needed for the position. And then this house 
which must be built in order to have a corner of one’s own 
in which to be quiet. And now there ’s this recruiting.’ 

“Why are you not serving in the army?’ 

‘ After Austerlitz!’ said Prince Andrew gloomily. 
‘No, thank you kindly! I have promised myself never 
to enter active service again in the Russian army. And 
Iwon’t even if Bonaparte were here at Smolensk, threaten- 
ing Bald Hills! even then I would not serve in the Russian 
army—. Well then, as I was saying,’ continued Prince 


2 A Marshal of the Nobility, Maréchal de la Noblesse, was the 
official representative of the nobility and landed gentry of each 
district. 
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Andrew, growing calm again, ‘now there’s this recruiting. 
My father is chief in command of the third district, and 
my only way of avoiding active service was to serve 
under him.’ 

‘Then you are serving ?’ 

‘Tam.’ He paused. 

“Then why do you serve ?’ 

“Why, for this reason. My father is! one of the most 
remarkable men of his time. But he is growing old and, 
though he is not exactly cruel, he is too energetic. He is 
so accustomed to unlimited power, that he is terrible, 
and now he has the powers granted by the emperor of 
a chief in command of the recruiting. Had I been two 
hours late a fortnight ago, he would have had a paymaster’s 
clerk at Yukhnova hanged,’ said Prince Andrew with 
a smile. ‘So I am serving because I alone have any 
influence with my father, and I can now and then save him 
from actions which would afterwards torment him.’ 

‘ Well, there you see!’ 

“Yes, but it is not as you imagine,’ Prince Andrew 
continued, “I didn’t, and do not, in the least care about 
that scoundrel of a clerk who stole boots from the recruits. 
I should even have been very pleased to see him hanged, 
but I felt for my father, that is for myself again.’ 

Prince Andrew was growing increasingly animated. His 
eyes glittered feverishly while he was trying to show 
Pierre that in his actions there was never any desire to do 
good to his neighbour. 

“There now, you wish to liberate your serfs,’ he con- 
tinued, “that is a very good thing; but not for you 
(I don’t suppose you ever had any one flogged or sent to 
Siberia) and still less for your peasants. If they are 
beaten, flogged, or sent to Siberia, I don’t suppose they 
are any the worse off. In Siberia they will continue to 
lead the same animal life, and the wales on their bodies 
will heal, and they will be as happy as before. But it 
would be a good thing in the case of owners who perish 
morally, who bring remorse upon themselves, stifle this 
remorse and become callous, in consequence of being able 
to inflict punishments justly and unjustly. It is those 
people whom I pity, and for whose sake I should like to 
liberate the peasants. You may not have seen, but I 
have seen, how good men brought up in the tradition 
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of unlimited power, in time, as they grow more irritable 
become more cruel and harsh, are conscious of it but are 
unable to restrain themselves, and so become more and 
more miserable.’ 

Prince Andrew spoke so earnestly that Pierre could not 
help thinking that old Prince Bolkonski’s ¢ase had aroused 
these reflections in his\ son. 

He did not reply. 

‘ So this is what I am sorry for, human dignity, peace of 
mind, purity, and not the serfs’ backs and foreheads, 
which, beat and shave as you may, still remain the same 
backs and foreheads.’ 

‘No, no! <A thousand times no! I shall never agree 
with you,’ said Pierre. 


CHAPTER XII 


In the evening Andrew and Pierre got into an open 
carriage and set off for Bald Hills. Prince Andrew, 
glancing at Pierre, now and then broke the silence with 
remarks which showed that he was in a good temper. 

Pointing to the fields he spoke of improvements he 
was making in his husbandry. 

Pierre remained dismally silent, answering in mono- 
syllables, and apparently immersed in his own thoughts. 

He was thinking that Prince Andrew was unhappy, 
was in error, did not see the true light, and that it was 
his, Pierre’s, duty to aid him, to enlighten and raise him. 
But as soon as he thought of what he should say, he felt 
that Prince Andrew with one word, with a single argu- 
ment, would upset all his teaching, and he shrank from 
beginning, afraid to subject to possible ridicule what to 
him was precious and sacred. 

‘But why do you think so,’ Pierre suddenly began, 
drooping his head and looking like a bull about to charge, 
‘why do you think so? You should not think so” ~ 

‘Think? What about?’ asked Prince Andrew with 
surprise. 

“About life—about man’s destiny. It’s impossible. 


1 A proprietor could send any of his slaves as exiles to Siberia, 
and, when going there, one side of such prisoners’ heads was shaved 
that they might the more easily be recaptured should they escape. 
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I thought like that, and do you know what saved me? 
Freemasonry! No, do not smile. Freemasonry is not 
a ritualistic religious sect, ‘as I supposed it to be; Free- 
masonry is the only expression of the best, the eternal 
side of humanity.’ 

"And he began to explain Freemasonry as he understood 
it to Prince Andrew. He said that Freemasonry is the 
teaching of Christianity, freed from the bonds of State 
and Church; the teaching of sequality, brotherhood, 
and love. 

“Only our holy brotherhood has the real meaning of 
life: all the rest is a dream,’ said Pierre. ‘ Just consider, 
my dear friend; that everything outside this union is 
filed with deceit and falsehood, and I agree with you 
that for an intelligent and good man nothing is left but 
to live out his life as you are doing, trying only not to be 
in the way of others. But master our fundamental 
convictions, enter our brotherhood, give yourself to us, 
let yourself be guided, and you will at once feel yourself, 
as I have felt myself, to be part of that tremendous 
invisible chain, the beginning of which is hidden in 
Heaven,’ said Pierre, 

Prince Andrew looking before him, listened in silence 
to Pierre’s words. More than once when the noise of the 
wheels prevented his catching what Pierre said he asked 
him to repeat it. By a peculiar light that came into 
Prince Andrew’s eyes and by his silence, Pierre knew that 
his words were not in vain and that Prince Andrew would 
not interrupt him nor laugh at them. 

They reached a river which had overflowed its banks 
and which they had to cross by ferry. While the carriage 
and horses were being placed on it, they also stepped on 
to the raft. 

Prince Andrew, leaning his arms on the raft-railing, 
gazed silently at the flooding waters glittering in the 
setting sun. 

‘Well, what do you think about it ?? Pierre asked. 
‘Why don’t you speak ?” 

“What do I think about it? I am listening to you. 
It’s all very well—but you say—join our brotherhood, 
and we will show you the aim of life. the destiny of man 
and the laws which govern the world. But who are “‘ we ” 
—men ? How is it you know everything ? Why do Lalone 
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not see what you see? You see a reign of goodness and 
truth on earth, while I don’t see it.’ 

Pierre interrupted him. 

‘Do you believe in a future life ?’ he asked. 

‘ A future life ?’ Prince Andrew repeated. But Pierre, 
giving him no time to reply, took the repetition for a 
denial, the more because he knew Prince Andrew’s former 
atheistic convictions. 

‘You say you cannot see a kingdom of goodness and 
truth on earth. Nor did I, and it cannot be seen if one 
looks at our life here as the end of everything. On earth, 
here on this earth’ (Pierre pointed to the fields), “there 
is no truth, everything is false and evil; but in the 
universe, in the whole universe, is the kingdom of truth, 
and we who are now children of earth are—eternally— 
children of the whole universe. Don’t I feel in my soul 
that I am part of this immense harmonious whole ? 
Don’t I feel that in this immense innumerable mass of 
beings in which the Deity—the Supreme Power if you 
prefer the term—is manifest, I form one link, one step 
between the inferior and higher beings? If I see, clearly 
see, the ladder that leads from plant to man, why should 
I suppose it breaks off at me, and does not go farther and 
farther? I feel that I cannot vanish, since nothing 
vanishes in this world, that I shall always exist and always 
have existed. I feel that beyond me live spirits, and that 
in this world there is truth.’ 

‘Yes, that is Herder’s teaching,’ said Prince Andrew, 
‘but it is not that which can convince me, dear friend— 
life and death are what convince. What convinces is 

‘when one sees a being, dear to one, bound up with one’s 
own life, before whom you were to blame and with whom 
you had hoped to make it right’ (Prince Andrew’s voice 
trembled, and he turned away), ‘and suddenly that being 
is seized with pain, suffers, and ceases to exist.... Why? 
It is impossible that there is no answer! And I believe 
there is... . That is convincing, that is what convinced 
me,’ said Prince Andrew. 

“Yes, yes, of course,’ said Pierre, ‘and is not that 
what I am saying ?’ 

‘No, all I say is, that it is not arguments which con- 
vince me of the necessity of a future life, but this: when 
you go hand in hand with some one, and suddenly that 
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person vanishes there, into nowhere, and you yourself 
stop before that abyss, and look in. And I have looked 
mee 2+ 

“Well, what of that! You know that there is a there, 
and that there is a Some one? There is the future life. 
The Some one is—God.’ 

Prince Andrew did not reply. The carriage and horses 
had long since been taken out on the farther bank and 
reharnessed. Half the sun had sunk below the horizon, 
and an evening frost covered the puddles near the ferry 
with stars, but Pierre and Andrew, to the astonishment 
of the footmen, coachmen, and ferrymen, still stood on 
the raft and talked. 

“Tf there is a God and a future life, there is truth and 
righteousness, and the highest happiness of man consists 
in the effort to attain them. One must live, one must 
love, and one must believe, that we live not only to-day 
on this scrap of earth, but that we have lived and shall 
live eternally, there, in the Whole,’ said Pierre, and he 
pointed to the sky. ‘ 

Prince Andrew stood leaning on the railing of the raft 
listening to Pierre, and he gazed with his eyes fixed on 
the red reflection of the sun on the gleaming blue waters. 
There was a perfect stillness. Pierre became silent. The 
raft had long since stopped and only the waves of the 
current beat softly against it below. Prince Andrew felt 
as if the sound of the waves accompanied Pierre’s words, 
whispering : 

“Tt is true, believe it.’ 

He sighed, and glanced with a radiant, childlike, tender 
look at Pierre’s face, flushed and rapturous, but yet shy 
before his superior friend. 

“Yes, if it were only so!’ said Prince Andrew. ‘ How- 
ever, it is time to get on,” he added, and stepping off the 
raft he looked up at the sky to which Pierre had been 
pointing, and saw for the first time since Austerlitz that 
high everlasting heaven he had seen while lying on that 
battle-field; and something that had long been asleep, 
something that was best within him, suddenly awoke, 
joyful and young im his soul. It vanished as soon as he 

* Prince Andrew’s experience and reflections are very much those 
of Tolstoy himself after the loss of his brother Nicholas. Compare 


his letters to the poet Fet, quoted at pp. 200-2 of Maude’s Life of 
Tolstoy : Early Years. 
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returned to the customary conditions of his life, but he 
knew that this feeling, which he did not know how to 
develop, existed within him. His meeting with Pierre 
formed an epoch in Prince Andrew’s life. Though ex- 
ternally he continued to live in the same old way, inwardly 
he began a new life. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Ir was getting dusk when Prince Andrew and Pierre 
drove up to the front entrance of Bald Hills. As the 
vehicle approached the house Prince Andrew with a 
smile drew Pierre’s attention to the commotion going 
on at the back porch. A woman bent with age, with 
a wallet on her back, and a short long-haired young man 
in a black garment, seeing the carriage driving up, had 
rushed back from the gate. Two women hurried after 
them, and all four, turning round to look at the carriage, 
ran in dismay up the steps of the back porch. 

‘These are Mary’s “ God’s folk,’ said Prince Andrew. 
“They have mistaken us for my father. This is the one 
matter in which she disobeys him. He gives orders that 
these pilgrims are to be driven away, but she receives 
them.’ 

‘What are “ God’s folk” 2?’ asked Pierre. 

Prince Andrew had no time to answer. The servants 
came out to meet him and he asked where the old prince 
was, and whether he was expected back soon. 

The old prince had gone to the town, and was expected 
back any minute. 

Prince Andrew led Pierre to his own suite of apart- 
ments, which were always kept in perfect order and 
readiness for him in his father’s house; he himself went 
to the nursery. 

“Come and see my sister,’ he said when he returned. 
‘I have not yet found her, she is hiding now, sitting 
with her “‘God’s folk”. It will serve her right, she will 
be confused, but you will see her “‘God’s people”. It’s 
really very curious.’ 

“What are “‘ God’s folk” ?’ said Pierre. 

‘Come, you'll see for yourself.’ 

Princess Mary really was confused, and red patches 
appeared on her face when they came in. She was sitting 
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on the sofa by a young lad with a long nose and long hair, 
who was dressed in a monk’s cassock. Her room was 
a snug one, lamps were burning before the icon-cases. 
On a table drawn up to the sofa stood a samovar. 

Near them in an arm-chair sat a thin. shrivelled old 
woman with a meek expression on her childlike face. 

“Andrew, pourquoi ne pas m’avoir prévenir?’} the 
princess said with mild rebuke, standing before her 
pilgrims like a hen before her chickens. 

‘Charmée de vous voir. Je suis trés contente de vous 
voir,’ ® she said to Pierre as he kissed her hand. She 
had known him as a child, and now his friendship for 
Andrew, his misfortune with his wife, but especially his 
kindly simple face, disposed her favourably to him. She 
looked at him with her beautiful radiant eyes, and seemed 
to say, ‘I am very fond of you, but please do not laugh at 
my people.’ After exchanging the first greetings, they 
sat down. 

“Ah, Ivanushka is also here!’ said Prince Andrew, 
glancing with a smile at the young pilgrim. 

“ Andrew !’ said Princess Mary, imploringly. 

“Il faut que vous sachiez que cest une femme,’ *® said 
Prince Andrew to Pierre. 

‘ Andrew, au nom de Dieu !’ * Princess Mary repeated. 

It was evident that Prince Andrew’s ironical attitude 
towards the pilgrims and Princess Mary’s helpless attempts 
to protect them, were their customary long established 
relations on the matter. 

“Mais, ma bonne amie,’ said Prince Andrew, ‘ vous 
devriez au contraire m’étre reconaissante de ce que 7 explique 
@ Pierre votre intimité avec ce jeune homme.’ ® 

“Really ?’ said Pierre, gazing with curiosity and 
seriousness (for which Princess Mary was very grateful 
to him) over his spectacles into Ivanushka’s face, who, 
understanding that he was being spoken about, looked 
round at them all with his cunning eyes. 

Princess Mary’s confusion on her people's account was 
quite unnecessary. They were not in the least abashed. 


4 


1 “Why did you not let me know ?” 

2 * Delighted to see you. I am very glad to see you.’ 

* You must know that this is a woman.’ 

* «For heaven’s sake.’ 

* “But, my dear, you ought, on the contrary, to be grateful to me 
for explaining to Pierre your intimacy with this young man.’ 
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The old woman, dropping her eyes, but casting side- 
glances at the new-comers, had turned her cup upside 
down and placed a nibbled bit of sugar beside it, and sat 
motionless in her arm-chair, hoping, however, for the offer 
of another cup of tea. Ivanushka, sipping out of his 
saucer, looked with sly, womanish eyes from under his 
brows at the young men. 

‘Where have you been? To Kiev ?’ Prince Andrew 
asked the old woman. 

“Yes, I have, good sir,’ answered she garrulously. 
‘Just at Christmas time I was deemed worthy to 
partake of the holy and blessed sacrament at the 
shrine of the saint. And now I come from Kolyazin, 
master, where a great and wonderful blessing has been 
revealed.’ 

‘ And was Ivanushka with you ?’ 

“I go by myself, benefactor,’ said Ivanushka, trying 
to speak in a bags voice. ‘I came across Pelageya only 
in Yukhnovo... .’ 

Pelageya interrupted her companion ; she was evidently 
anxious to relate what she had seen. 

“In Kolyazin, master, a wonderful blessing has been 
revealed.’ 

‘ What is it? A new relic ?’ asked Prince Andrew. 

‘ Andrew, do leave off,’ said Princess Mary. ‘Don’t 
tell him, Pelageya.’ 

“No, but why not, my dear, why shouldn’t I? I like 
him. He is kind, he is one of God’s chosen, he’s a bene- 
factor, he once gave me ten roubles, I ref’tember. When 
I was in Kiev, Crazy Cyril says to me’ (he’s one of 
God’s own, goes barefoot summer and winter), he says, 
“Why are you not going to the right place? Go to 
Kolyazin, there a wonder-working icon of the blessed 
Mother of God has been revealed.” On hearing these 
words I bade good-bye to the holy saints and went.’ 

All were silent, only the old pilgrim woman spoke on 
in measured tones, drawing in her breath. 

‘So I come, master, and the people say tome: “A great 
blessing has been revealed, holy oil trickles from the 
cheeks of our blessed Mother, the holy Virgin Mother of 
God.”’’ 

‘ All right, all right, you can tell us afterwards,’ said 
Princess Mary, flushing. 
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“Let me ask her,’ said Pierre. ‘Did you see it your- 
selves ?’ he inquired. 

“Oh yes, master, I had that privilege myself. Such 
a brightness on the face as if it were the light of heaven, 
and from the blessed Mother’s cheek it drops and 
TOPS ssn 2 

“But dear me, that’s a fraud!’ said Pierre naively, 
who had listened attentively to the pilgrim. 

‘Oh master, what are you saying!’ exclaimed the 
horrified Pelageya, turning to Princess Mary for support. 

‘It is a fraud on the people,’ he repeated. 

“Lord Jesus Christ!’ exclaimed the pilgrim woman 
crossing herself. ‘Oh don’t say so, master! There was 
a general who did not believe, and said, ‘‘ The monks 
cheat you,” and as soon as he’d said it he went blind. 
And then he dreams that the Holy Virgin Mother of the 
Kiev catacombs comes to him and says, “ Believe in me, 
and I will make you whole.” So he begged: “Take me 
to her, take me to her.’’ It’s the real truth I am telling 
you. I saw it myself. So he was brought, quite blind, 
straight to her, and he falls down and says, ““Make me 
whole,” says he, “and I'll give thee what the Tsar 
bestowed on me.” I saw it myself, master, the star is 
fixed into the icon. Well, and what do you think ? 
He received his sight! It’s a sin to talk like that. God 
will punish you,’ she said admonishingly, turning 
to Pierre. 

“How did the star get into the icon ?’ Pierre asked. 

“Was the blessed Mother promoted to the rank of 
general ?’ said Prince Andrew with a smile. 

Pelageya suddenly grew quite pale, and clasped her 
hands together. 

“Oh master, master, what a sin! And you, who 
have a son!’ she began, her pallor turning to a vivid 
_ blush. 

“Master, what have you said? God forgive you!’ 
And she crossed herself. ‘Lord forgive him! My dear, 
what does it mean? .. .’ she asked, turning to Princess 
Mary. She rose, and nearly crying began to arrange her 
wallet. She evidently felt frightened and ashamed of 
having accepted charity in a house where such things 
could be said, and was at the same time sorry to have 
now to forgo the charity of this house. 
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‘Dear me, why need you do it ?’ said Princess Mary. 
“Why did you come to me?...’ 

“Come, Pelageya, I was joking,’ said Pierre. ‘ Princesse, 
ma parole, je nai pas voulu Toffenser* It was only my 
way ... in fun,’ he said, smiling shyly, and trying to 
ene his offence. ‘It was all my fault, and he was only 
joking.’ 

Pelageya stopped doubtfully, but in Pierre’s face there 
was such a look of sincere penitence, and Prince Andrew 
looked so meekly, now at her, now at Pierre, that she was 
gradually reassured.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


Tue pilgrim woman was pacified, and being led on to 
talk, gave a long account of Father Amphilochus, who 
led so saintly a life that his hands smelt of incense, and 
how, the last time she had been to Kiev, some monks of 
her acquaintance let her have the keys of the catacombs, 
and how she, having taken some dried rusks with her, 
spent two days in the catacombs with the saints. 

“I'd pray a while to one, read a little, then go to 
another. Id sleep a bit, and then again go and kiss the 
relics; and, goodness me, what quietness all around, 
what blessedness, so that one don’t want to get out even 
into the light of heaven again.’ 

Pierre listened to her attentively and seriously. Prince 
Andrew went out of the room, and then leaving ‘ God’s 
folk’ to finish their tea, the Princess Mary took Pierre 
into the drawing-room. 

‘You are very kind,’ she said to him. 

“Oh, I really did not mean to hurt her, and I under- 
stand those feelings so well and have the greatest respect 
for them.’ 

Princess Mary silently looked at him with an affectionate 
smile. 

“You know that I have known you a long time, and 

2 * Princess, on my word I did not wish to offend her.’ 

2 Pilgrims such as these, who devoted months, years, or their 
whole lives, to visiting Holy Places—from Solovets Monastery in the. 
White Sea to Jerusalem—begging their way, were quite common in 
Russia, and included a considerable number of maimed,. deformed, 
and mentai'y defective folk. It was very usual for religious people, 
like Princess Mary, to assist them. 
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am as fond of you as of a brother,’ she said. ‘ How do 
you find Andrew?’ she asked hastily, giving him no 
_ time to reply to her affectionate words. ‘I am very 
_ anxious about him. In winter his health was better, but 
_ last spring his wound reopened, and the doctor said he 
ought to go away for a cure. And I am also very much 
afraid for him morally. His nature is so different from 
us women, who can suffer and weep away our sorrows. 
He carries it all within him. To-day he is cheerful and 
bright ; but that is only the effect of your visit; he is 
rarely like that. If you could persuade him to go abroad ! 
_ He needs activity, and this monotonous quiet life is killing 
him. Others do not notice it, but I see it.’ 
__ About ten o’clock the men servants rushed to the front 
door, having heard the bells of the old prince’s carriage 
approaching. Prince Andrew and Pierre also went out 
into the porch. 
_ *Who’s this?’ asked the old prince, noticing Pierre 
as he got out of the carriage. i 
“Ah! Very pleased! Kiss me,’ he said, having learnt 
who the young stranger was. ; 
The old prince was in a good temper, and showed 
himself very gracious to Pierre. 

Before supper Prince Andrew, returning to his father’s 
study, found him hotly disputing with his visitor. Pierre 
was arguing that a time would come when there would 
be no more wars. The old prince disputed it chaffingly, 
but not angrily. 

‘Drain blood from men’s veins and put water in 
instead, then there will be no more war! Old women’s 
dreams—old women’s dreams!’ he repeated, but still he 
patted Pierre affectionately on the shoulder, and then 
went up to the table at which Prince Andrew, evidently 
not wishing to join in the conversation, was sortitig the 
papers his father had brought from town. ‘The old 
prince approached him, and began to talk about business. 

“The marshal, Count Rostov, has not sent half the 
men, Came to town, and wanted to invite me to dinner 
—I gave him a pretty dinner! ... There, look at this. ... 
Well, my boy,’ the old Prince went on, addressing his 
son and patting Pierre on the shoulder. ‘A fine fellow 
- +. your friend. I like him! He stirs me up. Another 
may say clever things and one doesn’t care to listen, 
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but this one spins yarns, yet stirs an old fellow up. Well, 
go! Get along! Perhaps I'll come and sit with you 
when you have your supper. We'll have another dispute. 
Make friends with my little fool, Princess Mary,’ he 
shouted after Pierre through the door. 

Only now, during his visit to Bald Hills, did Pierre fully 
realize the strength and charm of his friendship with 
Prince Andrew. The charm was not so evident in his 
relations with him, as with all his relatives and the whole 
household. With the stern old prince, and with the 
gentle timid Princess Mary, though he had scarcely known 
them, Pierre at once felt like an old friend. They were 
all fond of him already. Not only Princess Mary, won 
by his mild manner to the pilgrims, gave him her most 
radiant looks, but even the one-year-old ‘ Prince Nicholas ’ 
(as his grandfather called him) smiled at him and allowed 
him to take him in his arms. Michael Ivanich and 
Mlle. Bourienne looked at him and smiled pleasantly 
while he talked to the old prince. 

The old prince came to supper; this was evidently 
on Pierre’s account. And during the two days of the 
young man’s visit he was extremely kind to him, and told 
him to come again. 

When after Pierre’s departure the members of the 
household met together, they began, as always happens 
when a new acquaintance has just left, to express their 
opinions of him; but, as seldom happens, no one said 
anything but what was good of him. 


CHAPTER XV 


Wuen Rostov returned from his leave he felt for the 
first time how close was the bond that united him to 
Denisov and the whole regiment. 

On approaching it Rostov felt as he had done when 
approaching his home in Moscow. When he saw the 
first hussar with the unbuttoned uniform of his regiment, 
when he recognized the red-haired Dement’ev and saw 
the picket ropes of the roan horses, when Lavrushka 
called joyfully to his master, ‘The count has come! 3 
and Denisov, who had been asleep on his bed, ran all 
dishevelled out of the mud hut and embraced him, and 
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the officers gathered round the new-comer, Rostov 
experienced the same feeling as when his mother, his 
father, and his sister, had embraced him; and tears of 
joey choked him so that he could not speak. The regiment 
was also a home, and as umalierably dear and precious 
as his parents’ house. 

When he had reported himself to the commander of 
the regiment and been re-appointed to his old squadron, 
been on duty, and gone out foraging, when he had again 
entered inte all the little interests of the regiment and 
felt himself deprived of liberty and bound in one narrow 
unchanging frame, he experienced the same sense of 
tranquillity, of havmg a support, and the same con- 
sciousness of beng at home here, in his own place, as he 
had under the parental roof. But here was none of all 
that turmoil of the world at large, where he did not know 
his right place and made mistaken decisions: here was 
no Sonya. with whom he ought or ought noi to have an 
explanation; here was no possibility of going there or 
not going there; here there were not twenty-four hours 
in the day which could be spent in such a variety of 
ways, there was not that immumerable crowd of people 
of whom noé one was nearer to him or farther from him 
than another; there were none of those unceriain and 
undefined monetary relations with his father, and nothing 
to recall that terrible loss to Dolokhov. Here in the 


regiment, the other—all the rest. And the rest was no 
concern of his. Everything was definite im the regiment ; 


considered wrong m the Pa t&: and, if 
you were ordered anywhere. to do what was clearly, 
distinctly, i all would be 
well. 


_ Having once more entered into the definite conditions 
of this regimental life. Rostov felt the joy and peace a 
tired man feels when he lies down to rest. Life im the 
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for him because after his loss to Dolokhov (for which he 
could not forgive himself, in spite of all his family’s 
efforts to console him) he had made up his mind to atone 
for his fault, by serving not as he had done before, but 
really well, and by being a perfectly first-rate comrade and 
officer, that is, a splendid man altogether, a thing which 
seemed so difficult out in the world, and so possible in 
the regiment. : 

After his losses, he had determined to pay back his 
debt to his parents in five years. He received ten thousand 
roubles a year, but now he decided to draw only two 
thousand, and to leave the rest to repay his parents. 

Our army, after repeated retreats and advances, and 
battles at Pultusk and Prussian Eylau, was concentrated 
near Bartenstein. It was awaiting the emperor’s arrival 
and the commencement of a new campaign. 

The Pavlograd regiment, belonging to that part of 
the army which had served in the 1805 campaign, had 
recruited up to strength in Russia and rejoined the active 
army too late to take part in the first actions of the 
campaign. It had been neither at Pultusk nor at Prussian 
Eylau, and having joined the fighting army in the 
second half of the campaign was attached to Platov’s 
division. 

Platov’s division was acting independently of the main 
army. Several times parts of the Pavlograd regiment 
had exchanged fire with the enemy, had taken prisoners, 
and once had even captured Marshal Oudinot’s carriages. 
In April they were stationed near a totally ruined and 
deserted German village. 

A thaw had set in, it was muddy and cold, the ice on 
the river broke, and the roads became impassable. For 
days neither provisions for the men nor fodder for the 
horses had been given out. As no transports could arrive, 
the men dispersed over the abandoned and deserted 
villages searching for potatoes, but they found few even 
of these. 

Everything had been eaten up and all the inhabitants 
had fled; if any remained they were worse off than 
beggars, and had nothing more that could be taken from 
them ; even the usually pitiless soldiers, instead of getting 
anything from them often gave them the last of their 
rations. 
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The Pavlograd regiment had had only two men wounded 
in action, but had lost almost half its men through hunger 
and sickness. In the hospitals death was so certain 
that the soldiers suffering from fever and the swelling 
occasioned by bad food preferred to remain on duty and, 
hardly able to drag their legs, went to the front rather 
than to the hospitals. When spring came on, the soldiers 
discovered a plant that looked like asparagus, just 
showing out of the ground, which, for some unknown 
reason, they called “ Mashka’s sweet root’. It was very 
bitter, but they dispersed over the fields seeking it, and 
they dug it out with their sabres and ate it, though it 
was prohibited, as being an injurious plant. That spring 
a new disease broke out among them, a swelling of the 
arms, legs, and face, which the doctors attributed to the 
use of this root. But in spite of all this the soldiers of 
Denisoyv’s squadron fed chiefly on Mashka’s sweet root, 
because it was the second week during which the last 
dried bread was being doled out at half-a-pound a man, 
and the last delivery of potatoes had sprouted and 
frozen. 

The horses also had been fed for a fortnight on straw 

.from the thatched roofs, and had become terribly thin 
though still covered with tufts of felty winter hair. 

Despite this destitution the soldiers and officers went 
on living just as usual, Though with pale swollen faces 
and tattered uniforms, the hussars formed line for roll- 
call, tended their horses, groomed them and _ polished 
their arms, brought in straw from the roofs instead of 
fodder, sat down to dine round the cauldrons, from which 
they rose again hungry, joking about their nasty food and 
their hunger. As usual, in their spare time they lit 

bonfires, steamed themselves before them naked, smoked, 
picked out and baked sprouting rotten potatoes, told and 
listened to stories of Potemkin’s and Suvorov’s campaigns, 
and to legends of Alésha the Sly, or of the priest’s labourer 
Mikolka. 

The officers as usual lived in twos and threes in the 
roofiess half-ruined houses, The seniors sought means of 
obtaining straw and potatoes and, in general, food for 
the men. The younger ones occupied themselves as 
usual, some playing cards (there was plenty of money - 
though there was no food), some with more innocent 
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games, such as quoits and skittles... The general trend 
of the campaign was rarely spoken of, partly because 
nothing certain was known about it, partly because there 
was a vague feeling that in the main it was going badly. 

Rostov lived as before with Denisov; since their 
furlough their friendship had become still closer. Denisov 
never mentioned Rostov’s family, but, by the tender 
friendship his commander showed him, Rostov felt that 
the elder hussar’s unhappy love for Natasha played a 
part in the strengthening of their friendship. Denisov 
evidently tried to expose Rostov as little as possible to 
danger, took care of him, and when he returned whole 
and unhurt after an action greeted him with particular 
joy. In one of his foraging expeditions Rostov found, 
in an abandoned and ruined village to which he had 
come in search of provisions, a family consisting of an 
old Pole and his daughter with an infant in arms. They 
were half-clad, hungry, unable to walk, and had no means 
of getting away. Rostov brought them to his quarters, 
placed them in his own lodging, and kept them for some 
weeks while the old man was recovering. One of his 
comrades, talking about women, began chaffing Rostov 
and saying that he was more cunning than any of them, 
and that it would not be a bad idea if he introduced to 
his comrades the pretty Polish girl he had saved. Rostov 
took the joke as an insult, flushed, and said such un- 
pleasant things to the officer that it was all Denisov 
could do to prevent their fighting a duel. When the 
officer had gone away, Denisov, who did not himself 
know what Rostov’s relations with the Polish girl were, 
began to upbraid him for his quickness of temper, and 
Rostov replied : 

‘ Say what you like.... She is just like a sister to me, 
and I can’t tell you how it offended me... because... 
well, for that reason... .’ 

Denisov patted him on the shoulder and began rapidly | 
pacing the room, not looking at Rostov, as was his way 
at moments of deep emotion. 

* Ah, what a mad bweed you Wostovs are!’ he muttered; 
and Rostov noticed tears in his eyes. 

1 Literally svayka and gorodki. In the former a thick-headed nail 
has to be thrown into a ring. The latter is described on p. 336 of 


“Meeting a Moscow Acquaintance’ in the volume, The Cossacks, in 
this edition. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Iy April the troops were cheered by news of the emperor’s 
arrival. Rostov had no chance of being present at the 
review held by the emperor at Bartenstein ; the Pavlograds 
were on outpost duty far beyond that place. 

They were bivouacking. Denisov and Rostov were 
living in an earth-hut dug out for them by the soldiers 
and roofed with branches and turf. The hut was con- 
structed in the following manner, which had then come 
into vogue. A trench was dug three and a half feet wide, 
four feet eight inches deep, and eight feet long. At one 
end of the trench steps were cut out, and this was the 
entrance and vestibule. The trench itself was the room, 
in which those who were fortunate, such as the squadron- 
commander, had a board nailed on to piles, at the end 
opposite the entrance, to serve as a table. At each side 
of the trench the earth was cut out to a breadth of about 
two and a half feet, and this did duty for bedsteads and 
couches. The roof was so constructed that one could 
stand up in the middle of the trench, and could sit up on 
the beds if one moved close to the table. Denisov, who 
was living luxuriously because the soldiers of his squadron 
liked him, had an extra board in the roof at the farther 
end, with a piece of glass (broken but mended) in it 
for a window. When it was very cold, glowing charcoal 
from the soldier’s camp-fire was placed on a bent sheet 
of iron on the steps in the ‘ reception-room ’—as Denisov 
called that part of the hut, and it was then so warm that 
the officers, of whom there were always some with Denisov 
and Rostov, sat in their shirt-sleeves. 

In April Rostov was on duty. One morning about seven 
o'clock on returning after a sleepless night, he ordered 
charcoal to be brought, changed his rain-soaked clothes, 
said his prayers, drank tea and got warm, then tidied up 
the table and his own corner, and with his face glowing 
from exposure to the wind, and with nothing over his 
shirt, lay down on his back with his arms under his head. 
He was pleasantly considering the probability of being 
promoted in a few days’ time for his last reconnoitring 
expedition, and was awaiting Denisov, who had gone out 
somewhere, and with whom he wanted a talk. 
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Suddenly he heard Denisov shouting in a vibrating 
voice behind the hut, evidently much excited. Rostov 
moved to the window to see who was with him, and saw 
the quartermaster Topcheenko. 

“I ordered you not to let them eat that Maska woot 
stuff!’ Denisov was shouting. ‘ And I saw with my own 
eyes how Lazagchook bwought some fwom the fields.’ 

“I gave the order, your honour, but they don’t obey,’ 
answered the quartermaster. 

Rostov lay down again on his bed, and thought con- 
tentedly, ‘ Let him fuss and bustle now, my job’s done, 
and I’m lying down—quite all right!’ He heard that, 
besides the quartermaster, Lavruskha—that sly bold 
valet of Denisov’s—was talking too. Lavrushka was 
saying Something about loaded wagons, dried bread, and 
oxen, he had seen when he had ridden out for provisions. 

Then Denisov’s voice was heard shouting farther and 
farther in the distance. ‘Saddle! Second platoon ! ’ 

“Where is he off to now?’ thought Rostov. 

Five minutes later Denisov came into the hut, climbed 
with his muddy boots on to the bed, smoked his pipe 
furiously, scattered all his things about, took his leaded 
whip and sabre, and was going out again. In answer to 
Rostov’s inquiry where he was going, he said vaguely 
and crossly, that he had some business. 

* Let God and our great monarch judge me afterwards ! ’ 
said Denisov going out, and Rostov heard the hoofs of 
several horses splashing through the mud. He did not 
even trouble to find out where Denisov had'gone. Having 
grown warm in his corner he fell asleep and did not leave 
the hut till towards evening. Denisov had not yet 
returned. The weather had cleared up, and near the next 
hut two officers and a cadet were playing svayka, laughing 
as they threw their missiles, which buried themselves in 
the soft mud. Rostov joined them. In the midst of the 
game the officers noticed some wagons approaching, and 
fifteen hussars on their emaciated horses following them. 
The wagons escorted by the hussars drew up to the picket 
ropes, and the hussars surrounded them. 

* There now, Denisov has been worrying so,’ said Rostov, 
“and here are the provisions.’ 

‘So they are!’ said the officers, ‘Won’t the soldiers 
be glad !’ 
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A little way behind the hussars came Denisov, accom- 
panied by two infantry officers with whom he was talking. 

Rostov went to meet them. 

“I give you warning, captain,’ one of the officers, a short 
thin man evidently very angry, was saying. 

“Haven’t I told you I won’t give them up?’ replied 
Denisov. j 

‘You will answer for it, captain. It is mutiny to seize 
the transport of one’s own army. Our men have had 
nothing to eat for two days.’ 

“And mine have had nothing for two weeks,’ said 
Denisov. 

“It is robbery; you will have to answer for it, sir!’ 
said the infantry officer raising his voice. 

‘ Now, what are you pestewing me for ?’ cried Denisov, 
suddenly losing his temper. ‘1 shall have to answer for 
it and not you, and you'd better not buzz about here tiil 
you get hurt. Be off! Go!’ he shouted to the officers. 

“Very well, then,’ shouted the little officer, not alarmed 
and not riding away. ‘ If you are determined to rob, I'll...’ 

“Go to the devil, quick ma’ch, while you're safe and 
sound!’ and Denisov turned his horse at the officer. 

‘Very well, very well!’ muttered the officer threaten- 
ingly, and turning his horse he trotted away shaking in 
his saddle. 

* A dog astwide a fence! A weal dog astwide a fence ! ” 
shouted Denisov after him (the most insulting expression. 
a cavalryman can address to a mounted infantryman),. 
and riding up to Rostov he burst out laughing. 

‘Pve taken twansports from the infantwy by force ! ” 
he said, ‘ after all, can’t let our men starve.’ 

The wagons that had reached the hussars had beer 
intended for an infantry regiment; but having learnt 
from Lavrushka that the transport was unguarded, 
Denisov with his hussars had seized it by force. The 
soldiers had as much dried bread dealt out to them as 
they wanted, and some was even shared with other 
squadrons. 

The next day the regimental commander summoned 
ee and holding his fingers spread out before his eyes 

e said : 

‘This is the way I look at this affair: I know nothing 

about it, and won’t begin proceedings ; but I advise you 
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to go to the staff, and there settle the business in the 
commissariat department, and if possible sign a receipt 
for such and such stores received. If not, as the demand 
was booked against an infantry regiment, questions will 
arise and the affair may end badly.’ 

From the regimental commander’s Denisov rode straight 
to the staff with a sincere desire to act on his advice. 
In the evening he returned to his mud-hut in a state such 
as Rostov had never yet seen his friend in. He could 
not speak and was gasping for breath. When Rostov 
asked what the matter was, he only uttered incompre- 
hensible words of abuse and threats in a hoarse feeble 
voice. 

Alarmed at Denisov’s condition, Rostov suggested that 
he should undress, drink some water, and send for the 
doctor. 

“Twy me for wobbewy ... oh! Give me water—Let 
them twy me, but I'll always thwash scoundwels . . . and 
Tl tell the Empewo’ .. . Ice, please,’ he muttered. 

When the regimental doctor came, he said that it was 
absolutely necessary to bleed Denisov. A deep saucer 
of black blood was taken from his hairy arm, and only 
after that was he able to relate what had happened to him. 

‘I get there,’ began Denisov. ‘‘‘ Now then, where’s 
the chief ?’’ He was pointed out. “ Please to wait.” 
‘‘T’ve widden twenty miles, and have my duties to attend 
to, and have no time to wait; announce me.”’ Vewy well, 
so out comes their head-thief: got it into his head he’d 
teach me; ‘‘It’s wobbewy !”—‘‘ Wobbewy ”’ I say, ‘‘is 
not committed by him who seizes pwovisions to feed his 
soldiers, but by him who takes them to fill his own 
pockets!” ‘Please to hold your tongue.” “‘ Vewy good.” 
‘Then he says, “Go and sign at the commissioner’s ; 
and as to your affair it will take its due course.’ I come 
to the commissioner. I enter, and at the table... who do 
you think? No, but wait a bit! ... Who is it that’s 
starving us ?’ shouted Denisov, and he hit the table with 
the fist of his sick arm so violently, that the table nearly 
broke down, and the tumblers on it jumped about. 

‘Telyanin! “ What! It’s you starving us to death! 
Isit ? Take this and this!” and I hit him so pat, stwaight 
on his mug... “Ah, whata...whata...!” andI 
began wowing at him. ... Well, ve had some fun I can 
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tell you!’ shouted Denisov, gleeful and yet angry, 
showing his white teeth beneath his black moustache. 
“Td have killed him had they not taken him away.’ 

‘But what are you shouting for? Be quiet,’ said Rostov. 
‘You've set your arm bleeding again. Wait, we shall 
have to tie it up once more.’ 

Denisov’s arm was bandaged up again, and he was put 
to bed. The next day he awoke cheerful and calm. 

But at noon the adjutant of the regiment entered 
Rostov’s and Denisov’s hut with a grave and serious 
face, and regretfully showed them a paper addressed to 
Major Denisov from the regimental commander, which 
contained inquiries concerning yesterday’s occurrence. 
The adjutant informed them that the affair would take 
a very bad turn, that a court martial had been appointed, 
and that considering the severity with which marauding 
and insubordination were now regarded, degradation to 
the ranks would be the best that could be expected. 

The case put forward by the offended parties represented 
that after seizing the transports, Major Denisov, being 
drunk, appeared before the quartermaster and without 
any provocation called him a thief, threatened to beat 
him, and on being led out, had rushed into the office and 
given two officials a thrashing, dislocating the arm of 
one of them. 

In answer to Rostov’s renewed questions, Denisov said 
laughing that he thought he remembered that some 
other fellow had got mixed up in it, but that it was all 
nonsense, and he did not in the least fear any kind of trial, 
and that if those scoundrels dared attack him he would 
answer them so that they would not soon forget it. 

Denisov spoke contemptuously about the whole matter, 
but Rostov knew him too well not to notice that at heart 
(though hiding it from others) he feared a court martial, 
‘and that the affair, which was evidently taking a bad turn, 
tormented him. Every day letters of inquiry and notices 
of the trial arrived, and Denisov was ordered to hand the 
squadron over to the next in rank on the first of May, 
and to appear before the staff of his division to explain 
his violence at the commissariat. On the day before, 
Platov reconnoitred with two Cossack regiments and two 
squadrons of hussars. Denisov, as was his wont, rode 
out in front of the outposts, parading his courage. A 


Did 
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shot fired by a French sharp-shooter hit him in the fleshy 
upper part of his leg. Perhaps at another time Denisov 
would not have left his regiment for so slight a wound, 
but now he took advantage of it to avoid appearing at 
the staff, and went into hospital. 


CHAPTER XVII 


In June the battle of Friedland was fought, in which 
the Pavlograds did not take part, and following that an 
armistice was proclaimed. Rostov felt his friend’s absence 
very much. Having no news of him since he left, and 
feeling anxious about his wound and the state of his affairs, 
he took advantage of the truce to get leave to visit Denisov 
in the hospital. 

The hospital was situated in a small Prussian town 
that had twice been devastated by Russian and French 
troops. Just because it was summer, when it is so beautiful 
out in the fields, the little town presented a particularly 
dismal appearance with its shattered roofs and fences, 
its foul streets, tattered inhabitants, and drunken and 
invalid soldiers wandering about. 

The hospital had been established in a brick building 
with broken window frames and panes, having a court-yard 
surrounded by the remains of a wooden fence that had 
been pulled to pieces. Several bandaged soldiers with pale 
and swollen faces were sitting and Wolking about in the 
sunshine in the yard. 

As soon as Rostov entered the door, he was overpowered 
by the smell of putrefaction and the hospital air. On the 
stairs he met a Russian army doctor smoking a cigar. The 
doctor was followed by an assistant. 

‘I can’t tear myself in pieces,’ the doctor was saying. 
“Come in the evening to Makar Alexeevich, I shall be 
there.’ 

The assistant asked some further questions. 

‘Oh, do the best youcan! Does it make any difference?’ 
The doctor noticed Rostov coming upstairs. 

‘What do you want, sir?’ said the doctor. ‘ What 
do you want? The bullets having spared you, do you 
want to try typhus? This is a pest-house, sir.’ 

“Why ?’ asked Rostov. 
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“Typhus, sir. Whoever comes in—dies. Only we two, 
Makeey and I (he pointed to the assistant), keep on here. 
Five of us doctors have died in this place. When 
@ new one comes, he is done for in a week.’ The doctor 
spoke with evident pleasure. ‘Prussian doctors have 
been ordered here, but our allies don’t like it at all.’ 

Rostoy explained that he wanted to see the wounded 
hussar, Major Denisov, who was in the hospital. 

‘I don’t know, I have no idea, sir. Just fancy! Iam 
alone in charge of three hospitals, with more than four 
hundred patients! It’s well that the charitable Prussian 
ladies send us two pounds of coffee and some lint each 
month, or we should be lost!” he laughed. ‘ Four hundred, 
sir; and they’re always sending me fresh ones. There are 
four hundred ? Eh?’ he asked, turning to his assistant. 

The assistant looked fagged out. He was evidently 
provoked, and impatient for the chattering doctor to go. 

* Major Denisov,’ Rostov said again. ‘ He was wounded 
at Molliten.’ : 

“Dead, I expect. Eh, Makeev?’ asked the doctor in 
a tone of indifference. 

The assistant however did not corroborate the doctor’s 
words. 

“Is he tall, and with reddish hair?’ asked the doctor. 
Rostov described Denisov’s appearance. 

“There was one like that,’ said the doctor, as if quite 
pleased. ‘That one is dead, I fancy. However I’ll look 
at our list. We had the list. Have you got it, Makeev ?’ 

* Makar Alexeevich has the list,’ answered the assistant. 
* But if you'll step into the officers’ wards, you'll see for 
yourself,’ he added, turning to Rostov. 

“Ah sir, you'd better not go,’ said the doctor, ‘ or you 
may have to stay here yourself.’ 

But Rostov, bowing to the doctor, asked the assistant 
to show him in. 

* Only don’t blame me,’ the doctor shouted up after him. 

Rostov and the assistant entered the dark corridor. 

‘The hospital smell was so strong there that Rostov held 
his nose, and had to stop and collect his strength before 
he could go farther. A door opened to the right, and an 
emaciated sallow man on crutches, in underclothing and 
barefooted, limped out, and leaning against the doorpost, 
looked with glittering envious eyes at the approaching 
: 
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men. Glancing in at the door, Rostov saw that the sick 
and wounded were lying on the floor on straw and over- 
coats. 

‘May I go in and look ?’ 

‘ What is there to see ?’ said the assistant. 

But just because the assistant evidently did not wish 
to let him go in, Rostov entered the soldiers’ ward. The 
foul air to which he had already got used in the corridor, 
was still stronger here. It was a little different, more 
pungent, and one realized that this was where it originated. 

In the long room, through the windows of which the 
sun shone brightly, the sick and wounded lay in two rows, 
their heads to the walls, leaving a passage in the middle. 
Most of them were unconscious, and paid no attention to 
the new-comers. Those who were conscious raised them- 
selves, or lifted their thin yellow faces, all looking intently 
at Rostov with the same expression of hope of relief, 
reproach, and envy of another’s health. Rostov went 
to the middle of the room, and looking through the open 
doors into the two adjoiming rooms saw the same thing 
there. He paused, silently gazing around. He never 
expected such a sight. Just before him, almost across 
the middle of the passage, on the bare floor, lay a sick 
man, probably a Cossack to judge by the cut of his hair. 
The man lay on his back, his enormous arms and legs 
stretched out. His face was purple, his eyes were rolled 
back so that nothing but the whites were seen, and the 
veins on his bare legs and arms, which were still red, were 
swollen like cords. He was knocking the back of his head 
against the floor, hoarsely uttering some word, which he 
kept repeating. Rostov listened and made out the word. 
It was ‘ drink, drink, a drink!’ Rostov glanced round, 
looking for some one who would put this man back in 
his place and bring him water. 

‘ Who attends to the sick here ?’ he asked the assistant. 

Just then a commissariat soldier, a hospital attendant, 
came from the next room, and with marching step drew 
up in front of Rostov. 5; 

‘ Good-day, your honour!’ shouted the soldier, staring 
at Rostov and evidently mistaking him for one of the 
hospital authorities. 

‘Put him straight, and give him some water,’ said 
Rostov, pointing to the Cossack. 
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‘Yes, your honour,’ the soldier replied in a pleased tone, 
and staring still more diligently, drew himself up still 
straighter, but did not move. 

‘No, it’s impossible to do anything here,’ thought 
Rostov, lowering his eyes, and he was going out, when on 
his right he felt an intense look fixed on him and turned. 
Close to the corner on an overcoat sat an old, unshaven, 
grey-bearded soldier as thin as a skeleton, with a stern 
sallow face, and eyes intently fixed on Rostov. One of 
the man’s neighbours whispered something to him, 
pointing at Rostov, who noticed that the old man wanted 
to speak to him. He drew nearer and saw that the old 
man had only one leg bent under him, the other had been 
amputated above the knee. His other neighbour, who 
lay motionless with his head thrown back, some distance 
off, was a young soldier with a snub nose. His waxen 
face was still freckled, and his eyes were rolled back. 
Rostov looked at the young soldier, and a cold chill ran 
down his back. 

‘Why, this one seems...’ he began, turning .to the 
assistant. 

*‘ And how we have been begging, your honour,’ said the 
old soldier with a trembling jaw. ‘He’s been dead since 
the morning. After all we’re men, not dogs.’ 

“Tl see to it atonce. He shall be taken away,’ hurriedly 
said the assistant. ‘ Let us go, your honour.’ 

“Yes, yes, let us go,’ Rostov said hurriedly ; and drop- 
ping his eyes and shrinking, he tried to pass unnoticed 
between those rows of reproachful, envious eyes fixed 
on him, and went out. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Passtne along the corridor the assistant led Rostov to 
_ the officers’ wards—three rooms, the doors of which stood 
open. In these rooms there were beds, and sick and 
wounded officers were lying or sitting on them. Some 
were pacing the rooms dressed in hospital dressing-gowns. 
The first person Rostov met in the first room was a thin 
little man with one arm, who was walking up and down 
in a hospital gown with a cap on his head, and a. 
pipe between his teeth. Rostov gazed at him, trying to 
remember where he had seen him before. 4 
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* Fancy our meeting in this place, said the little man. 
*Tushin. Tushin, don’t you remember ? Gave you a lift 
at Schon Grabern. And I’ve had a bit cut off. you see...” 
he went on, pomting to the empty sleeve of his 
gown. “Looking for Vasili Dmitrich Denisov ? Hovand 
I are neighbours,” he added, when he heard who Rostov 
wanted to find. He’s here, he’s here” And Tushin 
led him into the next room whence came sounds of 
several laughing voices. 

“How can they laugh, or even exist here at all?’ 
thought Rostov, still conscious of that smell of decompos- 
ing fiesh he had breathed im the soldiers’ ward, and still 
seeming to see fixed on him those envious looks which 
had followed him out from both sides, and the face of 
that young soldier with eyes rolled back. 

Denisov lay asleep on his bed with his head under the 
blanket, though it was nearly noon. 

* Ah. Wostov ? How d'ye do, how d’ye do?” he called 
out in the same tones as he used in the regiment, but 
Rostoy noticed with regret how beneath this habitual 
ease and animation, some new, bad, hidden feeling was 
noticeable in the expression of Denisoy’s face and the 
intonations of his voice. 

His wound, though a slight one, had still not healed, 
though six weeks had passed since he was hit. His face 
had the same pale swollen appearance as had the other 
hospital patients. But it was not this that struck Rostov. 
What struck him was that Denisov did not seem glad to 
see him, and smiled at him unnaturally. He did not ask 
about the regiment, nor about the general staie of affairs, 
and when Rostov alluded to these matters he did not 


. Rostov noticed that Denisov did not like to be 
reminded of the regiment, or to be reminded at all of 
that other, free life which existed outside the hospital. 
He seemed to try to forget that former life, and was only 
concerned about his affair with the commissariat officers. 
In reply to Rostov’s questions as to how that affair stood, 
he at once produced from under his pillow the paper he 
had received from the commission, and a rough draft 
. of his answer to it. He became animated when he began 
reading his paper. and drew Rostoy’s attention especially 
to the stinging rejoinders he made to his enemies. Deni- 
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sov’s hospital companions, who had gathered round Rostov 
—a fresh arrival from the world outside—gradually 
dispersed as soon as Denisov began reading his paper. 
Rostov noticed by their faces that these gentlemen had 
heard that story more than once and were tired of it. 
Only a stout Uhlan, his next neighbour, continued to sit 
on his bed gloomily frowning and smoking his pipe, and 
the little one-armed Tushin listened shaking his head 
disapprovingly. In the midst of the reading the Uhlan 
interrupted Denisov. 

‘In my opinion,’ he said turning to Rostov, ‘it would 
be best simply to ask the emperor for pardon. They say 
that great rewards will now be given, and surely a pardon 
will be granted...’ 

“I petition the empewo exclaimed Denisov in a 
voice to which he tried hard to give its old energy and 
warmth, but in which one heard a sound of useless 
irritability. ‘What for? If I were a wobber, I might 
ask mercy, but I’m being court-martialled for bwinging 
wobbers to book. Let them twy me, I’m afwaid of no 
one; I’ve served the Tsar and my countwy honouwably 
and have never stolen! And am I to be degwaded ? 
IL... Listen, I’m witing quite stwaight to them; this 
is what I say: ‘‘ If I had wobbed the Tweasury...”’ 

‘It’s well put, no doubt,’ said Tushin, “but that’s 
not the point, Vasili Dmitrich,’ and he also turned to 
Rostov. ‘One has to submit, and Vasili Dmitrich won't. 
You know the auditor told you it was a bad business.’ 

‘ Well, let it be bad,’ said Denisov. 

‘The auditor wrote out a petition for you,’ continued 
Tushin, ‘and you’d better sign it and ask this gentleman 
to take it,-—he made a sign towards Rostov—‘ He has, 
no doubt, connexions on the staff. You won’t find a better | 
opportunity.’ 

Haven’t I said I’m not going to gwovel?,’ Denisov 
interrupted him, and continued the reading of his paper. 

Rostov had not the courage to try to persuade Denisov, 
though he felt instinctively that the way advised by 
Tushin and the other officers was the most expedient, 
and though he would have been glad to be of service to 
Denisov. He knew Denisov’s unbending will and honest 
warmth. 

When the reading of Denisov’s virulent reply, which 
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took more than an hour, was over, Rostov said nothing 
and spent the rest of the day in a most depressed state of 
mind amid Denisov’s hospital comrades, telling them 
what he knew and listening to their stories. Denisov 
was moodily silent all the time. 

Late in the evening. when Rostov was about to leave, 
he asked Denisov whether he had no commissions for him. 

‘Yes, wait a bit,’ said Denisov glancing round at the 
officers, and taking his papers from under his pillow he 
went to the window where he kept an inkstand, and 
began to write. 

“It seems it’s no use knocking one’s head against 
a wall!’ he said, coming back from the window and 
giving Rostov a large envelope. In it was the petition 
to the emperor composed by the auditor, in which Denisoy, 
without alluding to the offences of the commissariat 
officials, only asked for pardon. 

‘Hand it in. It seems...’ 

He did not finish, but gave a painfully unnatural smile. 


CHAPTER XIX 


On returning to the regiment, Rostov, having told the 
commander of the state of Denisov’s affairs, set out for 
Tilsit with the letter to the emperor. 

On the 13th of June the French and Russian emperors 
met in Tilsit. Boris Drubetskoy had asked the important 
personage on whom he was in attendance to include him 
in the suite appointed for Tilsit. 

“I would like to see the great man,’ he said, alluding to 
Napoleon, whom till then he, like every one else, had 
always called Buonaparte. 

‘You mean: Buonaparte ?’ asked the general, smiling. 

Boris looked inquiringly at his general and immediately 
saw that he was being tested. 

“Prince, I am speaking of the Emperor Napoleon,’ he 
replied. The general smilingly patted him on the shoulder. 

* You will get on in the world,’ he said, and he took him 
to Tilsit. 

Boris was among the few who were on the Niemen the 
day the two emperors met. He saw the rafts, decorated 
with monograms, and Napoleon pass on the farther bank 
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of the river in front of the French Guards; he saw the 
Emperor Alexander’s pensive face as he sat in silence in 
the tavern on the banks of the Niemen awaiting Napoleon’s 
arrival; he saw how each emperor got into a boat, and 
how Napoleon, the first to reach the raft, stepped quickly 
forward to meet Alexander and held out his hand to him ; 
and how they both disappeared into the pavilion. Since 
he had begun to move in the highest circles, Boris had 
formed the habit of watching attentively all that went 
on around him, and of noting it down. At the time of 
the Tilsit interview, he asked the names of the men who 
had come with Napoleon and about the uniforms they 
wore; he listened attentively to any words spoken by 
important personages. At the moment the emperors 
entered the pavilion he looked at his watch, and did not 
forget to look again when Alexander came out. The 
interview had lasted an hour and fifty-three minutes. 
This he noted down that same evening, together with 
other facts which he felt to be of historical importance. 
As the suite of the emperor was a very small one, it was 
of consequence to a man’ who valued his success in the 
service to be in Tilsit on the occasion of this interview 
between the two emperors, and having been there, Boris 
felt that henceforth his position was fully assured. He 
had not only become known, but people had become 
accustomed to him and accepted him. Twice he had 
been sent with commissions to the emperor himself, so 
that the latter knew his face; and all those round the 
emperor, far from cold-shouldering him as at first when 
_ they considered him a new-comer, would now have been 
surprised not to see him there. 

_ Boris lodged with another adjutant, the Polish Count 

Zhilinski. Zhilinski, a Pole brought up in Paris, was rich 
and passionately fond of the French, and almost every 
day during the stay at Tilsit French officers of the Guard 
and officers from the French head-quarters dined and 
- lunched with him and Boris. 

On the evening of the 24th of June, Count Zhilinski 
gave a supper to his French friends. The guest of honour 
was one of Napoleon’s aides-de-camp, there were also 
present several French officers of the Guard, and a page 
of Napoleon’s, a young lad of an old aristocratic French 
family. On that very day Rostov, profiting by the darkness 
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to avoid being seen in civilian dress, arrived in Tilsit and 
entered the lodging occupied by Boris and Zhilinski. 

Rostov, in common with the whole army from which 
he came, was far from having experienced that change 
with regard to Napoleon and the French, who from being 
foes had suddenly become friends, which had been accom- 
plished at head-quarters and with Boris. In the army 
they still regarded Bonaparte and the French with mixed 
feelings of anger, contempt, and fear. Only a little time 
before, talking with one of Platov’s Cossack officers, 
Rostov had argued that if Napoleon were taken prisoner, 
he would be treated not as a sovereign but as a criminal. 
Quite lately, happening to meet a wounded French 
colonel, Rostov had become excited, proving to him that 
peace was impossible between a legal sovereign and the 
criminal Bonaparte. Rostov, therefore, was unpleasantly 
struck by the presence of the French officers in Boris’s 
lodging, dressed in the uniforms he had been accustomed 
to see from quite a different point of view at the outposts 
of the flank. As soon as he saw a French officer, who 
thrust his head out of the door, that warlike feeling of 
hostility which he always experienced at the sight of the 
enemy, suddenly seized him. He stopped at the threshold 
and asked in Russian whether Drubetskoy lived there. 
Boris, hearing a strange voice in the entry, came out to 
meet him. An expression of annoyance showed itself for 
a moment on his face on first recognizing Rostov. 

‘ Ah, it’s you?” Very glad, very glad to see you,’ he 
said nevertheless, coming towards him with a smile. 
But the latter had noticed his first movement. 

‘I’ve come at the wrong moment, I’m afraid. I should 
not have come, but I have business,” he said, coldly. 

‘No, I only wonder how you have managed to get 
away from your regiment. Dans un moment je suis 


S 


a vous, 1 he said, in answer to some one who was calling 


‘I see I’m intruding,’ Rostov repeated. 

The look of annoyance had already left Boris’s face ; 
having evidently considered and made up his mind how 
to act, he calmly took both Rostov’s hands, and led him 
into the next room. His eyes, looking quietly and steadily 
at Rostov, seemed to be covered over as with a screen ; 

1 In a minute I will be at your dispesal. 
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the blue spectacles of conventional life were put over 
them. So it seemed to Rostov. 

“Oh, come now. As if you could come inopportunely,’ 
said Boris. And he led him into the room where the 
supper table was laid, and introduced him to his guests, 
explaining that he was not a civilian but an Hussars officer, 
and an old friend of his. i 

‘Count Zhilinski—le Comte N. N.; le Capitaine 8.8’, 
he said, naming his guests. Rostov looked frowningly at 
the Frenchmen, bowed unwillingly, and remained silent. 

Evidently Zhilinski did not very willingly receive this 
new Russian person into his circle, and he said nothing 
to Rostov. Boris did not seem to notice the awkwardness 
produced by the new-comer, and with the same pleasant 
calmness and the screened look in his eyes with which 
he had met Rostov, he tried to animate the conversation. 
One of the Frenchmen with that politeness habitual to 
his countrymen, addressed the obstinately taciturn Rostov, 
saying that the latter had probably come to Tilsit to see 
the emperor. ; 

‘No, I have come on business,’ answered Rostov, 
briefly. 

As soon as he had noticed the look of displeasure on 
Boris’s face he had begun to feel in a bad humour, and, 
as always happens to those who are in a bad humour, it 
seemed to him that every one regarded him with aversion, 
and that he was in everybody’s way. He really was in 
their way, for he alone took no part in the conversation 
that was again becoming general. The looks the visitors 
cast on him seemed to say: ‘ And what is he sitting here 
for?’ He rose and went up to Boris. 

* Anyhow, I’m in your way,’ he said to him in a whisper. 
‘Come and talk over this business, and then I'l] go.’ 

‘Oh, no, not at all,’ said Boris. ‘ But if you are tired, 
come and lie down in my room, and have a rest.’ 

‘Yes, I had better... .’ 

They went to the little room where Boris slept. Rostov, 
without sitting down, at once began irritably, as if Boris 
were to blame in some way, to tell him about Denisov’s 
affair, asking him whether he would and could, through 
his general, intercede with the emperor on Denisov’s 
behalf and get Denisov’s petition handed in. It was 
when he and Boris were alone face to face that Rostov 
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first felt that he could not look Boris in the face without 
a sense of discomfort. Boris, with one leg crossed over 
the other, and stroking with his left the delicate fingers 
of his right hand, listened to Rostov as a general listens 

. to the report of a subordinate ; now looking aside, now 
gazing straight into Rostov’s eyes with the same veiled 
look. Rostov felt uncomfortable, and cast down his eyes 
every time that this happened. 

“I have heard of similar cases, and know that his 
majesty is very severe in such matters. I think it would 
be best not to bring it befere the emperor, but to petition 
the commander of the corps. ... But in general, I think...’ 

“So you won’t do anything; well then, say so!’ 
Rostov almost shouted, without looking Boris in the face. 

Boris smiled. 

“On the contrary, I will do what I can. Only I 
thought... .’ 

At that moment Zhilinski’s voice was heard, calling 
Boris. 

“Well then, go, go. go,... said Rostov, and refusing 
any supper, he remained alone in the little room, and 
paced up and down for a long time, listening to the merry 
French conversation in the adjoining room. 


CHAPTER XX 


Rostov had reached Tilsit on the day least suitable for 
handing in the petition on Denisov’s behalf. He could 
not himself go to the general on duty, as he was in mufti 
and had come to Tilsit without permission, and Boris, 
even had he wished to, could not have done it for him 
on the following day. On that day, June the 27th, the 
preliminaries of peace were signed. The emperors ex- 
changed decorations; Alexander received the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, and Napoleon the Order of Saint 
Andrew of the first degree, and a dinner to the Preo- 
brazhensk battalion, given by a battalion of the French 
Guards, was arranged for the evening. The emperors 
were to be present. 

Rostov felt so awkward and uncomfortable with Boris 
that when the latter looked in after supper he pretended 
to be asleep, and early next morning went away, avoid- 
ing Boris. In his evening dress, with a round hat on his 
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head, Nicholas wandered about the town staring at the 
French and their uniforms, at the streets and at the houses 
where the Russian and French emperors were staying. 
In a square he saw tables being set up and preparations 
made for the feast; in the streets he saw the Russian 
and French colours draped from side to side, with enormous 
monograms A, and N. Also in the windows of the houses 
flags and bunting were displayed. 

* Boris does not want to help me and I don’t want to 
ask him. That’s settled,’ thought Nicholas. ‘ All is 
up between us, but I won’t leave here without having 
done all I can for Denisov, and certainly not without 
getting his letter to the emperor. The emperor! ... 
He is here!’ he thought, having involuntarily returned 
to the house where Alexander lodged. 

Before it stood saddled horses, and the suite were 
assembling, evidently preparing for the emperor to 
ride out. 

*At any moment I may see him,’ thought Rostov. 
“If only I could hand the letter straight to him and tell 
him all! Could they really arrest me for my civilian 
dress ? Surely not! He would understand on which side 
justice lies. He understands everything, knows every- 
thing. Who can be juster or more magnanimous than he ? 
And even if they did arrest me for being here, what would 
it matter ?’ thought he, looking at an officer who was 
entering the house. ‘ After all, people do go in.... It’s 
all nonsense. I will go in and hand the letter to the 
emperor myself ; so much the worse for Drubetskoy who 
obliges me to do it.’ And suddenly, with a determina- 
tion he did not expect of himself, Rostov felt for the 
letter in his pocket and went straight to the house. 

“No, I won’t miss my opportunity now, as I did after 
Austerlitz,’ he thought, expecting every moment to meet 
the monarch, and conscious of the blood rushing to his 
heart at that thought. ‘I shall fall at his feet and entreat 
him. He will raise me, will listen, and will even thank 
me. ‘I am happy when I can do good, but to remedy 
an injustice is the greatest happiness,” ’ Rostov imagined 
the sovereign saying. And passing by people who gazed 
after him with curiosity, he entered the porch of the 
emperor’s house. 

A broad staircase led up straight from the entry, and 
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to the right was a closed door. Beneath the staircase was 
a door leading to the lower floor. 

‘Whom do you want ?’ some one inquired. 

‘I have a letter, a petition, for his majesty,’ said 
Nicholas, with a tremor in his voice. 

‘A petition? This way, to the officer on duty! Only 
it won’t be received,’ and he was shown the door on the 
ground floor, 

On hearing this indifferent voice Rostov grew frightened 
at what he was doing; the thought that at any moment 
he might see the emperor was so tempting and therefore 
so alarming that he was ready to run away. However, 
the head-attendant, who had interrogated him, opened. 
the door, and he entered. 

A short, stout man of about thirty, in white trousers 
and high boots, with a batiste shirt that he had evidently 
only just put on, was standing in the room; his valet 
was buttoning on to the back of his trousers a new pair 
of handsome silk-embroidered braces that attracted 
Rostov’s attention. This man was speaking to some one 
in an adjoining room. 

‘ A good figure, and in her first youth,’ he was saying, 
but on seeing Rostov he stopped short and frowned. 

‘What is it? A petition?’ 

*‘ What’s that ?’ asked the person in the other room. 

“ Another petitioner,’ answered the man with the braces. 

“Tell him to come later. He’ll be coming out directly, 
We must go.’ 

‘Another time ... another time! To-morrow. It’s 
too late... .’ 

Rostov turned and was about to go, when the man in 
the braces stopped him. 

‘Who are you from? Who are you?’ 

' £T come from Major Denisov,’ answered Rostov. 

“ Are you an officer 2?’ 

‘ Lieutenant Count Rostov.’ 

‘What audacity! Hand it in through your com- 
mander. And you, you—go... go.’ And he began 
putting on the uniform the valet handed him. 

Rostov went back into the hall and noticed in the porch 
many officers and generals in full parade uniform, whom 
he had to pass. 

Cursing his temerity, his heart sinking at the thought 
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that he might at any moment be face to face with the 
emperor and be put to shame and arrested in his presence, 
fully aware of the impropriety of his conduct and repent- 
ing of it, Rostov, with downcast eyes was making his 
way out of the house, through the brilliant suite, when he 
heard a familiar voice calling him, and a hand detained 
him. 

‘What are you doing here, sir, in civilian dress?’ 
asked a deep voice. 

It was that of a cavalry general who during this cam- 
paign had obtained the emperor’s special favour, and 
who had formerly commanded the division in which 
Rostov served. 

Rostov, in dismay, began justifying himself, but seeing 
the kindly, jocular face of the general, he took him aside 
and in an excited voice told him the whole affair and asked 
him to intercede for Denisov, whom the general knew. 
Having heard Rostov to the end the general shook his 
head gravely. 

‘I’m sorry, sorry for that fine fellow; give me the 
letter.’ 

Hardly had Rostov handed him the letter and finished 
explaining Denisov’s case, when hasty steps and a clank- 
ing of spurs was heard on the stairs, and the general, 
leaving him, went towards the porch. The gentlemen of 
the emperor’s suite ran down the stairs and went up to 
their horses, Hayne, the same groom who had been at 
Austerlitz, led up the emperor’s horse, and the faint creak 
of a footstep Rostov knew at once was heard on the 
stairs. Forgetting the danger of being recognized, Rostov 
with some inquisitive civilians went close to the porch 
and again beheld after an interval of two years, the 
adored features imprinted on his memory: the same face 
and look and step, and the same combination of majesty 
and mildness. ... And the feeling of enthusiasm and love 
for his sovereign reawoke in its former strength in Rostov’s 
soul. In the uniform of the Preobrazhensk regiment— 
white chamois-leather breeches and high boots—and wear- 
ing a star Rostov did not know (it was that of the Legion 
of Honour), the monarch came out into the porch with his 
hat under his arm and putting on his gloves. He stopped 
and looked about him, brightening everything around by 
his glance. To some of the generals he addressed a few 
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words, and recognizing the former commander of Rostov’s 
division, gave him a smile and beckoned to him. 

All the suite drew back, and Rostov saw the general 
speak for some time to the emperor. 

The emperor said a few words to him and then moved 
towards his horse. Again the crowd formed by the suite 
and the street-gazers (among whom was Rostov) drew 
nearer to the emperor. Stopping beside his horse and 
laying his hand on the saddle, the emperor turned to the 
cavalry general and said, in a loud voice intended to be 
heard by everybody : 

“I cannot do it, general! I cannot, because the law is 
stronger than I,’ and he lifted his foot to the stirrup. 

The general respectfully bowed his head, and the 
monarch mounted and rode down the street at a gallop. 
Beside himself with enthusiasm, Rostov ran after him. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE emperor rode into the square, where, facing one 
another, stood a battalion of the Preobrazhensk regiment 
on the right and a battalion of the French Guards in their 
bearskin caps on the left. 

As the Tsar approached one flank of the battalions, 
which presented arms, another group of horsemen galloped 
up to the other flank, and at the head of them Rostov 
recognized Napoleon. It could be no one else. He came 
at a gallop, in a blue, open uniform, showing a white shirt, 
with a small hat on his head and the St. Andrew ribbon 
across his shoulder. He was riding a remarkable thorough- 
bred grey Arab horse with a crimson gold-embroidered 
saddle cloth. On approaching Alexander he raised his hat, 
and as he did so Rostov, with the eye of a cavalryman, 
could not help noticing that Napoleon did not sit well or 
firmly in his saddle. The battalions shouted ‘ Hurrah!’ and 
‘ Viwe Pempereur !’ Napoleon said something to Alexander 
and both dismounted and took one another’s hands. The 
face of Napoleon wore an unpleasant and artificial smile. 
Alexander, with a kindly look, was saying something 
to him. 

Despite the trampling of the French gendarmes’ horses 
which were pushing back the crowd, Rostov kept his eyes 
on every movement of Alexander and Bonaparte. It 
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came as a surprise to him that Alexander treated Bona- 
parte as an equal, and that the latter behaved quite 
freely with the Tsar, as if such intercourse was an every- 
day matter to him. 

Alexander and Napoleon, with the long train of their 
suites, approached the right flank of the Preobrazhensk 
battalion and came straight up to the crowd standing 
there. The crowd unexpectedly found itself so close to 
the emperors that Rostov, standing in the front row, 
was alarmed lest he should be recognized. 

‘Sire, I ask your permission to present the Legion of 
Honour to the bravest of your soldiers,’ said a sharp 
precise voice that articulated each letter. 

This was said by the undersized Napoleon, looking 
straight into Alexander’s eyes. Alexander listened atten- 
tively, and inclining his head, smiled pleasantly. 

‘To him who has borne himself most bravely in this 
last war,’ Napoleon added, accentuating each syllable as 
with a calmness and assurance exasperating to Rostov, 
he ran his eye over the Russian ranks drawn up before 
him, who still presented arms with their eyes fixéd on 
their emperor. 

‘ Will your majesty allow me to consult the colonel ?’ 
said Alexander, and took a few hasty steps towards 
Prince Kozlovski, commander of the battalion. 

Meanwhile Bonaparte began taking the glove off his 
small white hand, tore it in doing so, and threw it away. 
An aide-de-camp behind him rushed forward and picked 
it up. 

“To whom shall it be given?’ the Emperor Alexander 
asked Kozlovski in low tones and in Russian. 

‘To whomever your majesty commands.’ 

The emperor seemed annoyed, and glancing back 
remarked : 

‘But we must give him an answer.’ 

Kozlovski resolutely surveyed the ranks, and included 
Rostov in his scrutiny. 

‘Can it be to me ?’ Rostov thought. 

‘ Lazarev !’ commanded the colonel with a frown, and 
Lazarev, the first soldier in the rank, stepped briskly 
forward. 

‘Where are you going? Stop here!’ some voices 
whispered to Lazarev, who did not know where to go. 
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Lazarev stopped, and in alarm cast a sidelong look at his 
colonel. His face twitched, as happens with soldiers 
called before the ranks. 

Napoleon barely turned his head, and extended his 
plump little hand behind him as if to take something. 
The members of his suite, who guessed at once what this 
meant, stirred and whispered as they passed something 
from one to another, and a page—the same whom Rostov 
had seen the previous evening at Boris’s—ran forward 
and respectfully bending over the outstretched hand 
without keeping it waiting a moment, laid in it an Order 
with a red ribbon. Without looking, Napoleon pressed 
two fingers together and retained the badge between 
them. Then he approached Lazarev (who rolled his eyes 
and persistently gazed at his own monarch), looked round 
at Alexander to imply that what he was now doing was 
done for the sake of his ally, and the small white hand 
with the Order in it touched one of Lazarev’s buttons. 
It was as if Napoleon knew that for the soldier to be for 
ever happy, rewarded, and distinguished from every one 
else in the world, it was only necessary that his hand 
should deign to touch that soldier’s chest. Napoleon 
merely placed the cross on Lazarey’s breast, and dropping 
his hand, turned towards Alexander as if sure that 
the cross would adhere to Lazarev’s chest. And it 
did so. 

Officious hands, Russian and French, immediately seized 
the cross and attached it to the uniform. Lazarev glanced 
morosely at the little man with the white hands who was 
doing something to him, and continuing to stand motion- 
less, presenting arms, again looked into Alexander’s eyes 
as if asking whether he should stand there, or go away, or 
do something else. But, receiving no orders, he remained 
for some time in that fixed position. 

The emperors remounted and rode away. ‘The Preo- 
brazhensk battalion, breaking rank, mingled with the 
French Guards and sat down at the tables prepared for 
them. 

Lazarev sat in the place of honour. He was embraced, 
congratulated, and had his hands pressed by Russian and 
French officers. Crowds of officers and civilians drew near 
merely to see him. A din of Russian and French voices 
and laughter filled the air round the tables in the square. 
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| Two officers with flushed faces, merry and happy, passed 
| Rostov. 

| “What d’you think of the treat ? All on silver plate,’ 
said one of them. ‘ Have you seen Lazarey ?’ 
 ‘Thave.’ 

hee To-morrow, I hear, the Preobrazhensk will entertain 
them.’ 
‘Yes, but what luck for Lazarev! Twelve hundred 
-franes pension for life.’ 

_ ‘Here ’s a cap, lads!” shouted a Preobrazhensk soldier, 
donning a shaggy French cap. 

‘It’s a fine thing! a splendid thing’ 

_ ‘Did you hear the password ?’ asked one officer of the 
Guards of another. “The day before yesterday it was, 
“ Napoleon, France, valour”; yesterday, “ Alexander, 
Russia, grandeur.” One day our emperor gives the word 
and the next day Napoleon. To-morrow our emperor 
will send a St. George’s Cross to the bravest French 
Guardsman. Can’t be helped! He must reply in kind.’ 

Boris, too, with his friend Zhilinski, came to see the 
Preobrazhensk banquet. As he was returning he noticed 
Rostov standing at the corner of a house. 

“Rostov! How do you do? We missed one another,’ 
he said, and could not refrain from asking what was the 
matter, so strangely dismal and disturbed was Rostov’s 
countenance, 

‘ Nothing, nothing,’ replied Rostov. 

“You'll call round ?’ 

“Yes, I will.’ 

Rostov stood long at that corner, watching the feast 
from a distance. In his mind a painful process was going 
on which he could not bring to a conclusion. Terrible 
doubts rose in his soul. Now he thought of Denisov, 
with his changed expression and submission, and the 
whole hospital with its armless and legless occupants, its 
dirt and disease. So vividly did he seem to smell that 
hospital stench of dead flesh that he looked round to see 
whence the odour proceeded. Next he thought of the 
self-satisfied Bonaparte with his small white hand, an 
emperor now and liked and respected by Alexander. Then 
why those severed arms and legs and dead men?.. . 
Then again he thought of Lazarev rewarded and of 
Denisov punished and not pardoned. He caught him- 
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self harbouring such strange thoughts that he was 
frightened. ; 

The smell of the food and a feeling of hunger recalled 
him from these reflections ; he must eat. something before 
going away. He went to an hotel he had noticed that 
morning. There he found so many people, among them 
officers who like himself had come in civilian clothes, that 
it was with difficulty he obtained a dinner. Two officers 
of his own division joined him. The conversation naturally 
turned on the peace. The officers, his comrades, like 
most of the army, were dissatisfied with the peace con- 
cluded after the battle of Friedland. They said that had 
we held out a little longer Napoleon would have been 
done for, as his troops had neither supplies nor munitions. 
Nicholas ate and drank (chiefly the latter) in silence. He 
consumed two bottles of wine by himself. The inner 
mental process, that was still unfinished, went on torment- 
ing him. He feared to give way to his thoughts, yet he 
could not get rid of them. Suddenly, in reply to a remark 
of one of the officers who said it was humiliating to look 
at the French, Rostov began shouting with uncalled for 
warmth, and therefore much to the surprise of the 
officers. 

“How can you judge what’s best !’ he cried, the blood 
suddenly rushing to his face. ‘ How can you judge of the 
emperor’s actions ? What right have we to argue about 
them ? We cannot understand either the emperor’s aims 
or his actions ! ’ 

“But I never said a word about the emperor!’ the 
officer said in self-justification, unable to understand 
Rostov’s outburst except on the supposition that he was 
drunk. 

But Rostov did not listen to him. 

“We are not diplomatic officials, but soldiers and 
nothing more,’ he went on. ‘If we are ordered to die, 
we must die. If we’re punished, it means that we have 
deserved it; it’s not for us to judge. If the emperor 
pleases to acknowledge Bonaparte as emperor and to 
conclude an alliance with him, that means it is the right 
thing to do. If once we begin judging and arguing about 
everything, nothing holy will be left! That way we shall 
be saying there is no God and nothing ! ’ shouted Nicholas, 
banging the table—very little to the point as it seemed 
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to his listeners, but with perfect relevance to the course 
of his own thoughts. 

| ‘ Our business is to do our duty, to fight and not think ! 
‘That’s all... .,’ said he. 

_ * And to drink,’ said one of the officers, not wishing to 
quarrel. 

_ ‘Yes, and to drink,’ repeated Nicholas, ‘ Hullo there! 
| aaa bottle!’ he shouted. 
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BOOK VI 


. CHAPTER I 


Ix 1808 the Emperor Alexander went to Erfurt for 
another interview with the Emperor Napoleon, and in 
high Petersburg society there was much talk of the 
grandeur of that important meeting. 

In 1809 the amity between ‘ the two arbiters of the 
world’, as Napoleon and Alexander were called, became 
such that when Napoleon declared war on Austria a 
Russian corps crossed the frontier to co-operate with our 
old enemy Bonaparte against our former ally the Emperor 
of Austria, and in the court circle the possibility of a 
marriage between Napoleon and one of Alexander’s 
sisters was spoken of. Besides these matters of foreign 
policy Russian society was at that time keenly concerned 
with the internal changes that were taking place in all 
departments of state administration. 

Life meanwhile—rzeal life, with its essential interests 
of health and sickness, toil and rest, and its intellectual 
interests in science, poetry, music, love, friendship, hatred, 
and passion—went on as usual, independent of and apart 
from political friendship or enmity with Napoleon Bona- 
parte, and apart from all schemes of reconstruction. 

Prince Andrew had spent two years continuously in 
the country. All the plans Pierre had attempted on his 
estates and—continually changing from one thing to 
another—had never accomplished, were carried out by 
Prince Andrew without display and without perceptible 
difficulty, 

He possessed in the highest degree a tenacity in practical 
matters which Pierre lacked, and which, without any fuss 
or strain on his part, gave impetus to his undertakings. 

The three hundred serfs on one of his estates were 
liberated and became free agricultural labourers (this 
was one of the first examples of the kind in Russia). On 
other estates statute labour was commuted for a quit- 
rent. A trained midwife was engaged at his expense 
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for Bogucharovo, and a priest was paid a salary to teach 
the children of the peasants and of the household serfs 
to read and write. 

Prince Andrew spent half his time at Bald Hills with 
his father and his son who was still in the hands of the 
nurses, The other half he spent in‘ Bogucharovo Cloister ’, 
as his father called Prince Andrew’s estate. Despite the 
indifference he had expressed to Pierre regarding the 
affairs of the world, he diligently followed all that went 
on, received many books, and noticed, to ‘his surprise, 
that when he or his father had visitors from Petersburg— 
from the very vortex of life—they were behind himself, 
who never left the country, in knowledge of all that was 
going on in home and foreign politics. 

Besides attending to his estates and reading a great 
variety of books, Prince Andrew was at that time busy 
with a critical survey of our last two unfortunate cam- 
paigns, and with drawing up a proposal for the reform of 
our army rules and regulations. 

In the spring of 1809 he went to visit the Ryazan 
estates which his son, whose guardian he was, had inherited. 

Warmed by the spring sunshine he sat in the caléche, 
looking at the new grass, the first leaves on the birches, 
and the first puffs of white spring clouds floating across 
the clear blue sky.. He was not. thinking of anything, 
but looked absent-mindedly and cheerfully from side to 
side. 

They crossed the ferry where he and Pierre had talked 
together the year before. They passed the muddy village, 
the threshing floors, and the green fields of winter rye, 
the incline where snow still lodged near the bridge, the 
rise where the clay had been rutted by the rain, the strips 
of stubble land, and the bushes touched with green here 
and there, and they entered the birch forest that stood 
on both sides of the road, In the forest it was almost hot— 
no breeze could be felt. "The birches covered with sticky 
green leaves stood motionless, and lilac-coloured flowers 
and the first blades of green grass lifted last year’s leaves, 
pushing up from beneath them. The small fir-trees, 
scattered here and there among the birches, by their 
coarse evergreen colour were an unpleasant reminder of 
winter. ‘The horses on entering the forest began to snort — 
and were visibly heated. 
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Peter the footman said something to the coachman; 
the latter assented. But apparently the coachman’s 
sympathy was not enough for Peter and he turned round 
on the box towards his master. 

‘Your Excellency, how nice “it is!’ he said with a 
respectful smile, 

“What ?’ 

“It is nice, your Excellency !? 

“ What is he talking about ?” thought Prince Andrew. 
Oh, about the spring, I suppose,’ thought he, as he looked 


‘ 


_ around him. ‘ Yes, everything is growing green... How 


early! The birches and fowl-cherries and the alders 
too are coming out. . . . But where is the oak! Oh, 
here it is!’ 

At the edge of the road stood an oak. Probably ten 
times the age of the birches of which the forest consisted, 
it was ten times as thick and twice as tall as they. It 
was an enormous oak, twice as broad as a man could 
span; with branches broken off, evidently long ago, 
and torn bark marked with old scars. With its: huge 
ungainly limbs sprawling unsymmetrically, and its gnarled 
hands and fingers, it stood an aged, stern, and scornful 
monster among the smiling birch trees. Only the dead- 
looking, eternally green firs, scattered through the forest, 
and this oak would not yield to the charm of spring or 
notice either the spring or the sunshine. 

Spring, love, happiness!’ this oak seemed to say. 
“ How is it you are not weary of this eternal, stupid, and 
meaningless fraud? Always the same, and always 
afraud! There is no spring, no sun, no happiness. There, 
look at those cramped dead firs, ever the same, and at me 
too sticking out my broken and barked fingers wherever 
they have grown, whether from my back or my sides— 
with them, as they have’ grown, I stand, and I do not 
believe in your hopes and your lies.’ 
_ Prince Andrew turned ‘several times to look at that 
oak as he passed through the forest, as if expecting 
something from it. There were flowers and grass under 
the oak too, but it stood among them frowning, motionless, 
misshapen, and stubborn as ever, 
_ “Yes, the oak is right, a thousand times right,’ thought 
Prince Andrew. ‘ Let others, let the young, yield afresh 
to that fraud, but we know life—our life is finished !? 
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A whole new procession of thoughts, hopeless but mourn- 
fully sweet, rose in his soul in connexion with that tree. 
During this journey he, as it were, considered his life 
afresh, and arrived at his old conclusion, restful in its 
hopelessness ; that it was not for him to begin anything 
anew, but that he must live his life out, doing no harm, 
not disturbing himself nor desiring anything. ; 


CHAPTER II 


His business as trustee of the Ryazan estate necessitated 
his calling on the district marshal of the nobility, who 
happened to be Count Ilya Rostov ; and in the middle of 
May Prince Andrew went to see him. 

It was now hot spring weather. The whole forest was 
already clothed in green. It was dusty, and so hot that 
to pass near water was to rouse a wish to bathe. 

Prince Andrew, depressed, and preoccupied with the 
business about which he had to speak to the marshal, 
was driving up the avenue in the garden of the Rostoys’ 
house at Otradnoe. Behind the trees to the right he heard 
merry girlish cries, and saw a group of girls ranning to 
cross the path of his caléche. Ahead of the rest, and nearer 
to the caléche, ran a dark-haired, remarkably slim, pretty 
girl in a yellow chintz dress, wearing on her head a white 
pocket handkerchief from beneath which escaped loose 
locks of hair. The girl shouted something but, seeing 
that it was a stranger, she ran back laughing without 
looking at him. 

For some reason he felt a sudden pang. The day was 
so beautiful, the sun so bright, everything around so gay ; 
and that slim pretty girl did not know or wish to know 
of his existence, and was content and happy in her own 
separate life, probably foolish, but bright and happy. 
* What is she so glad about ? What is she thinking of ? 
Not of military regulations or the arrangement of the 
Ryazan serfs’ quit-rents. Of what is she thinking? 
Why is she happy ?’ Prince Andrew asked himself with 
involuntary curiosity. 

In 1809 Count Ilya Rostov was living at Otradnoe just 
as he had done in former years, that is, entertaining 
almost the whole province with hunts, theatricals, dinners, 
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and music, “He was glad to see Prince Andrew, as he was 
to see any new visitor, and insisted on his staying the night. 

During the dull day, in the course of which he was 
entertained by his elderly hosts and by the most important 
of the visitors (the old count’s house was crowded on 
account of an approaching name-day), Prince Andrew 
repeatedly glanced at Natasha, gay and laugh ing among the 
younger members of the company, and asked himself each 
time, ‘ What is she thinking about ? Why is she so glad?’ 

That night, alone in new surroundings, he was long 
unable to sleep. He read for a while, and then pat out 
his candle, but relit it. It was hot in the room, the 
shutters of which were closed inside, He was cross with the 
stupid old man (as he called Rostov) who had induced 
him to stay by assuring him that some necessary docu- 
ments had not yet arrived from town, and he was vexed 
with himself for staying. 

He got up and went to the window to open it. As soon 
as he opened the shutters the moonlight, as if it had long 
been watching for this, burst into the room. He opened 
the casement. The night was fresh, bright, and still. In 
front of the window was a row of clipped trees, looking 
black on the one side and silvery light on the other. 
Beneath the trees grew some kind of lush, wet, bushy 
vegetation, with here and there silver-lit leaves and 
stems. Farther back beyond the dark trees was a roof 
glittering with dew, and to the right a leafy tree with 
a brilliantly white trunk’ and branches, and above it 
shone the moon, nearly at its full, in a pale nearly starless 
spring sky. Prince Andrew leaned his elbows on the 
window ledge and his eyes rested on that sky. 

His room was on the first floor. The people in the rooms 
above were also awake. He heard female voices, 

« Just once more,’ said a girlish voice above him, which 
he recognized at once. 

‘ But when are you coming to bed ?’ replied another 
voice, 

“I won’t, I can’t sleep, what’s the use? Well now for 
the last time.’ 

Two feminine voices sang a musical passage—the end 

of some song. 

“Oh, how lovely! Now go to sleep, and there’s an 
end of it.’ 
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‘You may sleep, but I. can’t,’ said the first voice 
approaching the window. The speaker was evidently 
leaning right out, for the rustling of her dress, and even 
her breathing, could he heard. Everything was stone- 
still like the moon and its light and the shadows. Prince 
Andrew, too, dared not move, for fear of betraying his 
unintentional presence. 

‘Sonya! Sonya!’ again he heard the first voice. 
‘ How can you sleep! Just look how glorious it is! Ah, 
how glorious! Do wake up, Sonya!’ she said, almost 
with tears in her voice. ‘There never, never was such 
a lovely night before !’ 

Sonya made some reluctant reply. 

‘ Do just come and see what a moon !.., Oh, how lovely! 
Come here. . ... Darling, sweetheart, come here! There, 
you see ?. I feel like sitting down on my heels and putting 
my arms round my knees like this, one must strain as 
tight, as tight as possible, and one could fly away! Like 
this b sd 3t 

‘Take care, you'll fall out.’ 

He heard the sound of ascuffle, and Sonya’s disapproving 
voice: ‘ It’s going on for two.’ 

‘ Oh, you only spoil it all for me. All right, go, go!” 

Again all was silent, but Prince Andrew knew she was 
still sitting there. From time to time he heard soft 
movements, and sometimes a sigh. 

‘Oh God, oh God! What is it?’ she suddenly 
exclaimed. ‘ To bed then, ifit must be !’ and she slammed 
the casement. 

‘For her I might as well not exist!’ thought Prince 
Andrew while he listened to her voice, for some reason 
expecting yet fearing that she might say something 
about him. ‘There she is again! As if, it happened on 
purpose,’ thought he. 

In his soul there suddenly arose such an unexpected 
turmoil of youthful thoughts and hopes, opposed to the 
whole current of his life, that, unable to explain his state to 
himself, he lay down and fell asleep at once. 


1 Natasha’s fancy corresponded with one that seized Tolstoy 
himself at the age of seven or’ eight. Under its influence he actually 
threw himself out.of a window some eighteen feet from the ground, 
and was picked up unconscious. The only ill-result was a slight con- 
cussion of the brain, from which he recovered after sleeping eighteen 
hours on end. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE next morning, having taken leave of no one but 
the count, and not waiting for the ladies to appear, 
Prince Andrew set off for home. 

It was the beginning of June when, on his return 
journey, he drove into the birch forest in which the 
gnarled old oak had made so strange and memorable 
an impression on him, The harness-bells sounded more 
muffled in the forest than they had done six weeks before, 
for now all was thick, shady, and dense ; and the young 
firs dotted about in the forest did not jar on the general 
beauty, but, lending themselves to the mood around them, 
were delicately green with fluffy young shoots. 

The whole day had been hot. Somewhere a storm was 
gathering, but only a small cloud had scattered some rain- 
drops slightly sprinkling the road and the sappy leaves. 
The left side of the forest was dark in the shade ; the right 
side, wet and shiny, glittered in the sunlight, and swayed 
slightly in the breeze. Everything was in blossom; the 
nightingales trilled and their voices reverberated now 
near by, now far off. 

‘Yes, the oak with which I agreed was in this forest,’ 
thought Prince Andrew. ‘ But where is it?’ he again 
wondered, gazing at the left side of the road, and without 
recognizing it he looked with admiration at the very oak 
he sought. The old oak, quite transfigured, spreading 
out a canopy of sappy, dark-green foliage, stood rapt 
and slightly trembling in the rays of the evening sun. 
No gnarled fingers, no old scars, none of the old doubts 
and sorrows were now to be seen. Through the hard, 
century-old bark, even where there were no twigs, leaves 
had sprouted such as one could scarcely believe the old 
veteran had produced. 

‘ Yes, it is the same oak,’ thought Prince Andrew, and 
all at once he was seized with an unreasoning spring-time 
feeling of joy and rejuvenation. All the best moments 
of his life suddenly rose to’ his memory. | Austerlitz, with 
the lofty heavens ; and his wife’s dead reproachful face ; 
and Pierre at the ferry; and that girl, excited by the 
beauty of the night ; and that night itself, and the moon, 
and... all these suddenly rushed to his mind. 
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‘No! Life is not all over at thirty-one!’ Prince Andrew 
suddenly resolved, conclusively and decisively. ‘ It is not 
enough that I know all there is in me—every one must 
know it; Pierre, and that young girl who wanted to fly 
away into the sky; every one must know me so that 
my life may not be lived for myself alone while others 
live apart from it, but that it may be reflected on them 
all and they and I may all live in harmony.’ 

After returning home Prince Andrew decided to go to 
Petersburg that autumn, and found all sorts of reasons 
for the decision. A whole series of sensible and logical 
reasons showing: that it was essential for him to go to 
Petersburg and even to re-enter the service presented 
themselves to him every moment. He could not now 
understand how he had ever doubted the necessity of 
taking an active part in life, just as a month previously he 
had not understood how the idea of leaving the country 
could ever enter his head. It now seemed clear to him 
that all his experience of life must be senselessly wasted 
unless he applied it to affairs and again took up an active 
part.. He did not even remember how formerly, on the 
strength of similar wretched logical arguments, it had 
seemed obvious that he would degrade himself if he now, 
after the lessons he had had from life, allowed himself 
to. believe in the possibility of being useful, or in the 
possibility of happiness or love. Now reason suggested 
quite the opposite. After his visit he found the country 
dull; his former pursuits no longer interested him, and 
often, when sitting alone in his study, he got up, went to 
the mirror and gazed long at his own face. Then he would 
turn away to the portrait of his dead Liza, who with her 
hair curled @ la grecque looked tenderly and merrily at 
him out of the gilt frame, She no longer spoke those 
former terrible words to her husband, but gazed simply, 
merrily, and inquisitively at him. And Prince Andrew 
crossing his arms behind him, long paced the room, now 
frowning, now smiling, as he reflected on those irrational, 
inexpressible thoughts, secret as a crime, which altered 
his whole life, and were connected with Pierre, with fame, 
with the girl at the window, the oak, and woman’s beauty 
and love. And if any one came into his room at such 
moments, he was particularly cold, stern, and above all 
unpleasantly. logical. 
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“ My dear,’ the Princess Mary, entering at such a moment, 
would say, ‘little Nicholas can’t go out to-day; it is 
very cold.’ 

‘Tf it were hot,’ Prince Andrew at such times would 
reply very drily to his sister, “ he could go out in his shirt ; 
but as it is cold he must wear warm clothes, which were 
invented for that purpose. That is what follows from the 
fact that it is cold ; and not that a child who needs fresh 
air should remain in the house,’ he would add with 
extreme logic, as if to punish some one for all those secret 
illogical emotions that stirred within himself. 

At such moments the Princess Mary would think how 
intellectual work dries men up. 


CHAPTER IV 


Prince ANDREW reached Petersburg in August 1809. 
It was the time when young Speranski’s fame, and the 
energy of his reorganization movement, were at, their 
zenith. In that same month the emperor, having’ been 
thrown out of his caléche and his leg injured, remained 
for three weeks at Peterhof, receiving Speranski, but no 
one else, every day. At that time were prepared not only 
the two famous ukases that so stirred society, abolishing 
court ranks, and instituting examinations for admission 
to the grades of collegiate assessor and of state councillor,} 
but also a whole constitution of the realm, which was 
to have changed the existing system of government: 
juridical, administrative, and financial, from the council 
of state at the top to the district administration at the 
bottom. Now were being materialized and realized the 
| vague liberal dreams with which the Emperor Alexander 
-had ascended the throne, and which he had tried to put 
inte effect with the aid of his coadjutors Czartoryski, 
Novosiltsev, Kochubey, and Stroganov, whom he himself 
jestingly termed the ‘ Comité du salut publique ’. 

Now all these were replaced by Speranski on the civil 
‘side, and by Arakcheev on the military. Soon after his 
arrival Prince Andrew, as a gentleman of the chamber, 
‘presented himself at court and at a levée. The emperor, 

1 These were the sixth and fifth grades of the fourteen ‘ chins’ in 


the Civil Service, and were equivalent to the ranks of lieutenant-colonel 
and colonel in the army. ; all 
E3 
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meeting him twice, did not favour him with a single word, 
It had always seemed to Prince Andrew, even before 
this, that he was antipathetic to the emperor and that the 
latter disliked his face and his personality generally. In 
the cold, stand-off glance the emperor gave him Prince 
Andrew found a still stronger confirmation of this surmise, 
The courtiers explained the emperor’s inattention to him 
by his majesty’s displeasure at Bolkonski’s not having 
served since 1805. 

‘I know myself that one cannot help one’s sympathies 
and antipathies,’ thought Prince Andrew, * so it will not 
do to present my proposal on army reform personally 
to the emperor; but the project will speak for itself.’ 

He mentioned what he had written to an old field- 
marshal, a friend of his father’s. The field-marshal made 
an appointment to see him, received him graciously, and 
promised to inform the emperor. A few days later Prince 
Andrew received notice that he was to go to see the 
minister-of-war, Count Arakcheev. 

At nine in the morning on the appointed day Prince 
Andrew entered Count Arakcheey’s waiting-room. 

He did not know Arakcheev personally and had never 
seen him. What he had heard about him inspired him 
with but little respect for the man. 

‘He is minister of war, a man trusted by the emperor, 
so his personal qualities need concern no one; he has 
been commissioned to look at my project, therefore he 
alone can put that matter in motion,’ thought Prince 
Andrew as he waited among a number of important 
and unimportant people in Count Arakcheev’s waiting- 
room. 

During his service, chiefly as an aide-de-camp, he had 
seen the ante-room of many important men, and the 
different types of such rooms were well known to him. 
Count Arakcheev’s waiting-room had a quite special 
character. The faces of the unimportant people awaiting 
their turn for an audience showed embarrassment and 
servility ; the faces of those of superior rank expressed 
a general feeling of awkwardness, concealed by a mask of © 
unconcern, and mockery of themselves, their situation, 
and the person for whom they were waiting. Some 
walked thoughtfully up and down, others whispered and 
laughed. Prince Andrew heard the nickname ‘Sila 
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Andreevich ’1 and the words, ‘ Uncle will give it us hot’, 
referring to Count Arakcheev. One general, an important 
person evidently offended at having to wait so long, sat 
crossing and uncrossing his legs and smiling contemptuously 
to himself, 

But as soon as the door opened, on all faces one feeling 
only was instantly displayed—that of fear. Prince 
Andrew asked the adjutant on duty to take in his name 
a second time, but received an ironical look and was told 
that his turn would come in due course. After some 
others had been shown in and out of the minister’s room 
by the adjutant on duty, an officer was admitted at that 
terrible door who struck Prince Andrew by his humiliated 
and frightened air. That officer’s audience lasted a long 
time. Then, suddenly, the resonant sounds of an un- 
pleasant voice were heard from the other side of the door, 
and the officer—with pale face and trembling lips—came 
out and passed through the waiting-room clasping his head 
in his hands, 

After this Prince Andrew was conducted to the door, 
and the officer on duty said in a whisper, ‘ To the right, 
at the window.’ 

Prince Andrew entered a plain but tidy room, and saw 
at the table a man of forty with a long waist, a closely 
cropped head, deep wrinkles and frowning brows above dull 
greenish-hazel eyes, and an overhanging red nose. Arak- 
cheey turned his head towards him without looking at him, 

‘ What are you petitioning about ?’ asked Arakcheev. 

“I am not petitioning, your Excellency,’ returned 
Prince Andrew softly. 

Arakcheev’s eyes turned towards him. 

‘Sit down,’ said he. ‘ Prince Bolkonski ?? 

“I am not petitioning about anything; his majesty the 
emperor has deigned to send your Excellency a project 
_ Submitted by me...’ 

“You see, my dear sir, I have read your project,’ inter- 
rupted Arakcheev, uttering only the first words amiably, 
and then—again without looking at Prince Andrew— 
relapsing gradually into a grumblingly contemptuous 

2 His real name was Alexey Andreevich Arakcheev. In Russia 
many shades of feeling may be expressed by various uses of a man’s 
Christian name, surname, and’ patronymic. The substitution of 


* Sila ’ (force) for Alexey indicated, no doubt, the speaker’s conception 
of Arakcheev’s leading characteristic. 
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tone: ‘You are suggesting new military laws? There 
are many laws, but no one to carry out the old ones. Now- 
adays everybody frames laws; it is easier to write than to 
act.’ 

‘I came, at his majesty the emperor’s wish, to learn 
from your Excellency how you propose to deal with the 
memorandum I have presented,’ said Prince Andrew 
politely. 

“I have endorsed a resolution on your memorandum 
and sent it to the committee. I do not approve of it,’ 
said Arakcheev rising and taking a paper from his writing 
table. ‘Here!’ and he handed it to Prince Andrew. 

Across the paper was scrawled in pencil, without 
capitals, incorrectly worded, and without punctuation: 
‘ Unsoundly constructed because resembles an imitation of 
the French military code and from the Articles of War 
unnecessarily diverging.’ 

“To what committee has the memorandum been 
referred ?” inquired Prince Andrew. 

‘To the committee on army regulations, and I have 
recommended that your Honour should be appointed 
a member, only without a salary.’ 

Prince Andrew smiled. 

*T don’t want one.’ 

‘A member without salary,’ repeated Arakcheev. 
‘I have the honour... Eh! Call the next one! Who 
else is there 2?’ he shouted, bowing to Prince Andrew. 


CHAPTER V 


Waits awaiting the announcement of his appointment 
to the committee, Prince Andrew looked up his former 
acquaintances, particularly such as he knew to be in 
power and whose aid he might require. In Petersburg 
he now experienced a feeling such as he had had on the 
eve of 2 battle, when he was troubled by anxious curiosity 
and was irresistibly drawn to the ruling circles, where 
the future, on which the fate of millions depended, was 
being shaped. From the irritation of the older men, the 
curiosity of the uninitiated, the reserve of the initiated, 
the hurry and preoccupation of every one, and from the 
innumerable committees and commissions of the existence 
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of which he learnt every day, he felt that now, in 1809, here 
in Petersburg, some huge civil struggle was in prepara- 
tion, in which Speranski, the commander-in-chief, was a 
stranger to him, a mysterious personage and, as Prince 
Andrew fancied, a man of genius, And this reconstruction 
business of which he knew vaguely, and Speranski its 
chief promoter, began so keenly to interest him that soon 
the affair of the army regulations receded to a secondary 
place in his consciousness. 

He was most favourably placed to ensure a good 
reception in the highest and most diverse Petersburg 
circles of the day. The party of reconstruction cordially 
welcomed and courted him, first because he was reputed 
to be clever and well-read, and secondly because, by 
liberating his serfs, he had secured the reputation of being 
a liberal. The party of the old and dissatisfied, that 
censured the innovations, also turned to him, simply 
as the son of his father, for sympathy in their disapproval. 
The women forming society welcomed him gladly because 
he was rich, distinguished, a good match, and almost 
a new-comer, wearing a halo of romance on account of 
his supposed death and the tragic loss of his wife. More- 
over the general opinion of those who had known him 
previously was that he had greatly improved during the 
last five years, having softened and grown more manly, 
lost his former affectation, pride, and contemptuous 
irony, and acquired the serenity which comes with years. 
People talked about him, were interested in him, and 
wanted to meet him. 

The day after his interview with Count Arakcheev 
Prince Andrew spent the evening at Count Kochubey’s. 
He told the count about his interview with Sila Andreeich. 
(Kochubey spoke of Arakcheev by that nickname, with 
the same vague irony Prince Andrew had observed in 
the minister of war’s waiting-room.) 

*“ Mon cher, even in this case you will not do without 
Michael Mikhaylovich Speranski. C’est le grand faiseur2 
I will speak to him. He has promised to come this evening.’ 

‘What has Speranski to do with military regulations ?’ 
asked Prince Andrew. 

Kochubey smilingly shook his head, as if surprised at 
Bolkonski’s naiveté. 


+ “My dear fellow, ... he is the man who does everything.’ 
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‘He and I were talking about you a few days ago,’ 
Kochubey continued, ‘about your free agriculturists.’ 

‘Oh, is it you, Prince, who have freed your serfs?’ 
said an old man of Catherine’s day, turning contemptuously 
towards Bolkonski. 

“It was a small estate that did not bring in any profit,’ 
replied Prince Andrew, trying to extenuate his action in 
order not to irritate the old man uselessly. 

‘ Afraid of being late . . .’ said the old man, looking 
at Kochubey. 

‘There’s one thing I don’t understand,’ he continued. 
“Who will plough the Jand if they are set free? It is 
easy to write laws, but difficult to rule. ... It’s just as 
now—lI ask you, Count—who will be chiefs of departments 
if everybody has to pass examinations ?’” 

“Those who pass the examinations, I suppose,’ replied 
Kochubey crossing his legs and glancing round. 

‘ Now L have Pryanichnikoy serving under me, a splendid 
man, a priceless man, but he is sixty. Is he to go up for 
examination ?’ 

‘Yes, that is a difficulty, since education is not at all 
general, but...’ 

Count Kochubey did not finish. He rose, took Prince 
Andrew by the arm, and went to meet a tall. bald, fair- 
haired man of about forty with a large open forehead 
and a long face of unusual and peculiar whiteness, who 
was entering. The new-comer wore a blue swallow-tail 
coat, with a cross suspended from his neck and a star 
on his left breast. This was Speranski, Prince Andrew 
recognized him at once, and something, within him 
quivered, as happens at critical moments of’ one’s life. 
Whether it was from respect, envy, or anticipation, he 
did not know. Speranski’s whole figure was of a peculiar 
type that made him easily recognizable. In the society 
in which Prince Andrew lived he had never seen any one 
who with awkward and clumsy gestures had such calmness 
and self-assurance; he had never seen so resolute yet 
gentle an expression as that in those half-closed, rather 
humid eyes, or so firm a smile which expressed nothing ; 
nor had he heard such a delicate, even, soft voice ; above 
all he had never seen such delicate whfteness either of 
face or hands, especially of hands, which were broad, but 
very plump and soft and white. Such whiteness and 
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softness Prince Andrew had seen only on the faces of 
soldiers who had been long in hospital. This was Speran- 
ski, secretary of state, reporter to the emperor, and his 
companion at Erfurt, where he: had more than once met 
and conversed with Napoleon. 

Speranski did not shift his eyes from one face to another 
as one involuntarily does on entering a large company, 
and was in no hurry to speak. He spoke: slowly and with 
assurance that he would be listened to, and he looked 
only at the person with whom he was conversing. 

Prince Andrew followed Speranski’s every word and 
movement with particular attention. As happens. to 
some people, especially to men who judge those near 
to them severely, he always expected on meeting any 
one new—especially any one whom, like Speranski, he 
knew by reputation—to discover in him the perfection 
of human qualities. 

Speranski told Kochubey he was sorry he could not 
come sooner, as he had been detained at the palace. He 
did not say that the emperor had kept him, and Prince 
Andrew noticed this affectation of modesty. ,When 
Kochubey introduced Prince Andrew, Speranski slowly 
turned his eyes to Bolkonski with his customary smile, 
and looked at him in silence. 

‘TI am very glad to make your acquaintance. I have 
heard of you, as every one has,’ said he after a pause. 

Kochubey said a few words about the reception Arak- 
cheev had given Bolkonski. Speranski smiled more 
markedly. 

“The chairman of the commission on army regulations 
is my good friend M. Magnitski,’ he said, fully articulating 
every word and syllable, ‘ and if you wish it I can put you 
in touch with him.’ He paused at the full stop. ‘I hope 
you will find him sympathetic, and ready to co-operate 
in promoting all that is reasonable.’ 

A circle soon formed round Speranski, and the old man 
who had talked about his subordinate Pryanichnikov 
addressed a question to him. 

Prince Andrew without joining in the conversation 
watched every movement of Speranski’s: this man, 
not long since an insignificant divinity student, who 
now held in his hands—those plump white hands—the 
fate of Russia. Prince Andrew was struck by the 
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extraordinarily disdainful composure with which Speran- 
ski answered the old man. He appeared to address con- 
descending words to him from an immeasurable height. 
When the old man began to speak too loud, Speranski 
smiled and said he could not judge of the advantage or 
disadvantage of what pleased the sovereign. 

Having talked for a little while in the general circle, 
Speranski rose and coming up to Prince Andrew took 
him away to the other end of the room. It was clear that 
he thought it necessary to interest himself in Bolkonski. 

‘J had no chance to talk with you, Prince, during the 
animated conversation in which that venerable gentleman 
involved me,’ he said with a mildly contemptuous smile, 
as if intimating by that smile that he and Prince Andrew 
understood the insignificance of the people with whom 
he had just been talking. This flattered Prince Andrew. 
‘I have known of you for a long time: first from your 
action with regard to your serfs, a first example, of which 
it is very desirable that there should be more imitators ; 
and secondly because you are one of those gentlemen of 
the chamber who have not considered themselves offended 
by the new ukase concerning the ranks allotted to courtiers, 
which is causing so much gossip and tittle-tattle.’ 

‘No,’ said Prince Andrew, ‘my father did not wish me 
to take advantage of the privilege. I began serving from 
the lower grade.’ 

‘Your father, a man of the last century, evidently 
stands above our contemporaries who so condemn this 
measure which merely re-establishes natural justice.’ 

‘I think, however, that these condemnations have some 
ground,’ returned Prince Andrew, trying to resist Speran- 
ski’s influence, of which he began to be conscious. He did 
not like to agree with him in everything, and felt a wish 
to contradict him. Though he usually spoke easily and 
well, he now felt a difficulty in expressing himself while 
talking with Speranski. He was too much absorbed in 
observing the famous man’s personality. 

‘A ground of personal ambition maybe,’ Speranski 
put in quietly. 

‘And of state-interest to some extent,’ said Prince 
Andrew. 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Speranski quietly, 
dropping his eyes. 
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‘I am an admirer of Montesquieu,’ replied Prince 
Andrew, ‘and his idea that le principe des monarchies 
est Vhonneur, me parait incontestable. Certains droits 4& 
priviléges de la noblesse me paraissent étre des moyens de 
soutenir ce sentiment. + 

The smile vanished from Speranski’s white face, which 
was greatly improved by the change. Probably Prince 
Andrew's thought interested him. 

* Si vous envisagez la question sous ce point de vue,’* he 
began, pronouncing French with evident difficulty, and 
speaking even slower than in Russian but quite calmly. 

Speranski went on to say that honour, [honneur, 
cannot be upheld by privileges detrimental to the service ; 
that honour, Phonneur, is either a negative conception 
of avoiding blameworthy actions, or a source of emulation 
in obtaining commendation and rewards, which denote 
it. His arguments were concise. simple, and clear. 

* An institution upholding honour, the source of emula- 
tion, is one similar to the Légion d@honneur of the great 
Emperor Napoleon, which does not harm but assists the 
success of the service, but not class or court privilege.’ 

“TIT do not dispute that, but it cannot be denied that 
court privileges attained the same end,” returned Prince 
Andrew. ‘Every courtier considers himself bound to 
maintain his position worthily.” 

‘ Yet you did not care to take advantage of the privilege, 
Prince,’ said Speranski. showing by a smile that he wished 
amiably to finish an argument which was embarrassing 
to the rota “If you will do me the honour to call on 
Wednesday,’ he added, ‘I will, after talking with Magnit- 
ski, let you know what may interest you, and I shall also 
have the pleasure of a more detailed chat with you.’ 

Closing his eyes, he bowed, ala francaise, without taking 
leave, and, trying to attract as little attention as possible, 
he left the room. 


‘That the principle of monarchy is honour, seems to me incon- 
Certain rights. and vin ox. the aristocracy appear to 


2 ‘Ti you regard the question from that standpoint’ 
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CHAPTER VI 


Dozine the first weeks of his stay in Petersburg, Prince 
Andrew felt all the habits of thought he had formed 
during his life of seclusion quite confused by the trifling 
cares that now engrossed him. 

On returning home in the evening he would jot down 
in his note-book four or five necessary calls or appoint- 
ments, The mechanism of life, arranging the day so as 
to be always punctual, absorbed a large part of his vital 
energy. He did nothing, did not even think or find 
time to think, but only talked, and talked successfully 
of what he had- formerly thought about while in the 
country. 

He sometimes noticed with dissatisfaction that he 
repeated the same remark on the same day in different 
circles. But he was so busy for whole days in succession, 
that he had no time to notice that he was thinking of 
nothing. 

Speranski, as he had done at their first meeting at 
Kochubey’s, produced a strong impression on Prince 
Andrew, now when he received him féfe a téfe and talked 
long and confidentially with him at his own house on 
the Wednesday. 

To Bolkonski so many people appeared contemptible 
and insignificant creatures, and he so longed to find in 
some one the living ideal of that perfection towards which 
he strove, that he readily believed that in Speranski he 
had found this ideal of a perfectly rational and virtuous 
man, Had Speranski sprung from the same class as 
himself and possessed the same breeding and traditions, 
Bolkonski would soon have discovered his weak, human, 
unheroic side; but as it was, Speranski’s strange and 
logical turn of mind inspired him with respect, and all the 
more so because he did not quite understand him. More- 
over, Speranski, either because he appreciated the other’s 
capacity or because he considered it necessary to win him 
to his side, showed off his dispassionate calm reasonable- 
ness before Prince Andrew, and flattered him with that 
subtle flattery that goes hand in hand with self-assurance, 
and consists in a tacit assumption that one’s companion 
is the only man besides oneself capable of understanding 
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the folly of all the rest of mankind and the reasonableness 
and profundity of one’s own ideas. 

During their long conversation on Wednesday evening, 
Speranski more than once remarked: ‘ Among ws every- 
thing that is above the common level of rooted custom’... 
or, with a smile: ‘ But we want the wolves to be fed and 
the sheep to be safe...’; or: © Zhey cannot understand 
this...’ and allin a way that seemed to say: © We, you 
and I, understand what they are and who we are.’ 

This first long conversation with Speranski only 
strengthened in Prince Andrew the feeling he had experi- 
enced at their first meeting. Hesaw in him a remarkable, 
clear-thinking man of vast intellect, who by his energy 
and persistence had attained to power, which he was 
using for the welfare of Russia.. In Prince Andrew’s 
eyes Speranski was the man he would himself have wished 
to be—one who explained all the facts of life reasonably, 
considered as important only what was rational, and was 
capable of applying the standard of reason to everything. 
Everything seemed so simple and clear in Speranski’s 
exposition that Prince Andrew involuntarily agreed with 
him. If he replied and argued, it was only because he 
wished to maintain his independence and not entirely to 
submit to Speranski’s opinions. All was as it should be, 
all was right, but one thing disconcerted Prince Andrew. 
This was Speranski’s cold, mirror-like look, which did 
not allow one to penetrate his soul, and his white delicate 
hands, which Prince Andrew involuntarily watched 4s one 
usually watches the hands of those who possess power. 
This mirror-like gaze and those delicate hands icritated 
Prince Andrew, he knew not why.: He was also un- 
pleasantly struck by the excessive contempt for others 
that he observed in Speranski, and by the diversity of 
methods the latter used to support his opinions. He made 
use of every kind of mental device, except comparison, 
and passed too boldly, as it seemed to Prince Andrew, 
from one to another. Now he would take up the position 
of a practical worker, and condemn the dreamers ; now 
that of a satirist, and would laugh ironically at his 
opponents ; now grow severely logical; or suddenly rise 
into the realm of metaphysics. This last resource was the 
one he used most frequently. He transferred the question 
to metaphysical heights, passed to definitions of space, 
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time, and thought, and having deduced a refutation he 
wanted, descended again to the level of the discussion. 

In general the trait of Speranski’s mentality which 
most struck Prince’ Andrew was his absolute and un- 
shakable belief in the power and legitimacy of reason. 
It was evident that his mind could never entertain the 
thought which to Prince Andrew seemed so natural, 
namely, that one cannot, after all, express all one thinks ; 
and that he had never felt the doubt, ‘ Is not all I think 
and believe nonsense ?’ And it was just this peculiarity 
of Speranski’s mind that most of all attracted Prince 
Andrew. j 

During the first period of their acquaintance Bolkonski 
felt for him a sentiment of passionate admiration similar 
to that which he had once felt for Bonaparte. The fact 
that Speranski was a priest’s son, and that stupid people 
might meanly despise him on account of his origin (as in 
fact many did), caused Prince Andrew to cherish his 
sentiment for him the more, and unconsciously to 
strengthen it. 

On that first evening which Bolkonski spent with him, 
having mentioned the Commission for the Codification of 
the Laws, Speranski told him sarcastically that the com- 
mission had existed for a hundred and fifty years, had cost 
millions, and had done nothing except that Rosenkampf 
had stuck labels on all the corresponding paragraphs of 
the codes. 

‘ And that is all the state has for the millions it has 
spent,’ said he. ‘We want to give the Senate new juri- 
dical powers, but we have no laws. That is why it is a sin 
for men like you, Prince, not to be serving in these times!’ 

. Prince Andrew said that for that work one needed an 
education in jurisprudence, which he did not possess. 

*‘ But no one has it. So what would you have? It is 
a vicious circle from which we must break a way out.’ 

A week later Prince Andrew had become a member of 
the commission on military regulations, and—what he 
had not in the least expected—he was chairman of a section 
of the commission for the revision of the laws. At Speran- 
skis request he took the first part of the Civil Code that 
was being drawn up, and with the aid of the Code Napoléon 
and the Institutes of Justinian he worked at the section 
of personal rights. 
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CHAPTER VII 


NEARLY two years before this, in 1808, Pierre, on return- 
ing to Petersburg after visiting his estates, unwittingly 
found himself at the head of the Petersburg Freemasons. 
He arranged dining and funeral Lodges, enrolled new 
members, and busied himself about uniting various Lodges 
and acquiring authentic charters. He gave money for the - 
erection of temples, and took part as far as he could in the 
‘collection of alms in regard to which the majority of 
members were stingy and irregular. He almost alone 
supported a poorhouse which the Order had founded in 
Petersburg. 

Meanwhile his life continued as before, with the same 
infatuations and dissipations. He liked to dine and drink 
well and, though he considered it immoral and humiliat- 
ing, he could not resist the temptations of the bachelor 
circles in which he moved. 

Amid the turmoil of his activities and dissipations, 
however, Pierre, at the end of a year, began to feel that 
the more firmly he endeavoured to stand upon it, the more 
did the Masonic ground on which he. stood give way 
under him. At the same time he felt that the more the 
ground sank under him, the more, apart from his will, was 
he bound to the Order. When he had joined the Free- 
masons he had experienced the feeling of one who con- 
fidently steps on to the surface of a bog. When he put his 
foot down, it sank in. To make quite sure of the firm- 
ness of the ground he put down his other foot, and sank 
deeper still, and was obliged to wade knee-deep in the bog. 

Joseph Alexeyich was not in Petersburg (of late he had 
dissociated himself from the Petersburg Lodges and lived 
constantly in Moscow). All the other members of the 
Lodges were men Pierre knew in ordinary life, and it was 
difficult for him to regard them merely as Brothers in 
Freemasonry and not as Prince B—— or Ivan Vasilich 

, whom he knew in society mostly as weak and 
insignificant people. Under their Masonic aprons and 
insignia he saw the uniforms and decorations for which 
they strove in ordinary life. Often after collecting alms 
and reckoning up sums of twenty to thirty roubles, received 
for the most part in promises, from a dozen members, of 
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whom he knew that half were as well able to pay as 
himself, Pierre thought of the Masonic vow by which each 
Brother promised to devote his whole property to his 
neighbour ; and in his soul doubts arose on which he tried 
not to dwell. 

He divided all the Brothers whom he knew into four 
categories. In the first he put those who did not take 
an active part in the affairs of the Lodges or in human 
affairs, but were exclusively occupied with the mystic 
science of the Order: with questions of the threefold 
designation of God, the three primordial elements— 
sulphur, mercury, and salt—or the meaning of the square 
and all the figures of Solomon’s temple. Pierre respected 
this class of Brothers, to which the elder ones chiefly 
belonged, including, Pierre thought, Joseph Alexeyich 
himself, but he did not share their interests. His heart 
was not in the mystic aspect of Freemasonry. 

In the second category Pierre reckoned himself and 
those like himself, seeking and vacillating, who had not 
yet found in Freemasonry a straight and comprehensible 
path, but hoped to find one. 

In the third category he included those Brothers (the 
majority) who saw nothing in Freemasonry except the 
external forms and ceremonies, and prized the strict 
performance of those forms without troubling about their 
purport or significance. Such were Wilarski and even 
the Grand Master of the chief Lodge. 

To the fourth category also a great many Brothers 
belonged, particularly those who had joined lately. 
These, as Pierre observed, were men who had no belief 
in anything, nor desire for anything, but had joined the 
Freemasons merely to associate themselves with the 
wealthy young Brothers who were influential through 
their connexions or rank, and of whom there were very 
many in the Lodge, 

Pierre began to feel dissatisfied with what he was 
doing. Freemasonry, at any rate the aspect of it he saw 
here, sometimes seemed to him to be based merely on 
externals. He did not dream of doubting Freemasonry 
itself, but suspected that Russian Masonry had taken 
a wrong path and had deviated from its original principles. 
And so, towards the end of the year, Pierre went abroad 
to be initiated into the higher secrets of the Order. 

* * * * * * * 
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In the summer of 1809 Pierre returned to Petersburg. 
Our Freemasons knew, from correspondence with those 
abroad, that Bezukhov had gained the confidence of 
many highly placed persons, had been informed of many 
secrets, had been advanced to a higher grade, and was 
bringing back with him much that might conduce to the 
advantage of the Masonic cause in Russia. The Peters- 
burg Freemasons all came to see him, tried to ingratiate 
themselves with him, and all fancied he was hiding and 
preparing something for them. 

A solemn meeting of the Lodge in the second degree 
was convened, at which Pierre promised to communicate 
to the Petersburg Brothers the message he had to deliver 
from the highest leaders of their Order. The meeting was 
a full one, After the usual ceremonies, Pierre rose and 
began his address. 

* Dear Brothers,’ he began, blushing and stammering 
and holding in his hand a written speech, ‘ it is not suffi- 
cient to observe our mysteries in the seclusion of our 
Lodge—we must act—act! We are sleeping, but we must 
act.’ Pierre raised his notebook and began reading. 

‘For the propagation of pure truth and to secure the 
triumph of virtue,’ he read, “we must cleanse men from 
prejudice, diffuse principles in harmony with the spirit 
of the times, undertake the education of the young, 
unite ourselves by indissoluble bonds with the wisest 
men, boldly yet prudently overcome superstition, in- 
fidelity, and folly, and form a body of those devoted to 
us, men linked together by unity of purpose and possessed 
of authority and power. 

“To attain this end we must secure for virtue the pre- 
ponderance over vice, and we must endeavour to secure 
that the honest man may, even in this world, receive 
a lasting reward of his virtue. But in these great inten- 
tions we are gravely hampered by the present political 
institutions. What is to be done in these circumstances ? 
Should we favour revolutions, overthrow everything, 
repel force by force? No! We are very far from that. 
Every forcible reform deserves censure, because it quite 
fails to remedy evil while men remain what they are, and 
also because wisdom does not need violence. 

“The whole plan of our Order should be based on the 
idea of rearing men of firmness and virtue hound together 
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by unity of conviction—conviction aiming at the punish- 
ment of vice and folly, and the patronage of talent and 
virtue: raising worthy men from the dust and attaching 
them to our Brotherhood. Only then will our Order 
possess the power unobtrusively to bind the hands of the 
promoters of disorder, and to control them without their 
being aware of it. In a word we-must found a universal, 
dominating system of government, which should spread 
over all the world without destroying the bonds of citizen- 
ship, and beside which all other governments may con- 
tinue in their customary order and do everything except 
what impedes the great aim of our Order, which is the 
obtaining for virtue the victory over vice. This aim was 
that of Christianity itself. It taught men to be wise and 
good, and for their own benefit to follow the example and 
instruction of the best and wisest men. 

*‘ At that time, when everything was plunged in dark- 
ness, preaching alone was, of course, sufficient. The 
novelty of Trath endowed her with special strength ; but 
now we need much more powerful measures. It is now 
necessary that man, governed by his senses, should find 
sensuous pleasure in virtue. It is impossible to eradicate 
the passions ; we must only try to direct them to a noble 
aim, and it is therefore necessary that every one should 
be able to satisfy his passions within the limits of virtue, 
and our Order should furnish means thereto. 

* As soon as we bave a certain number of worthy men 
in every State, each of them again training two others 
and all closely united, everything will be possible for the 
Order, which in secret has already done much for the 
welfare of mankind.’ 

This speech not merely made a strong impression but 
caused excitement in the Lodge. The majority of the 
Brothers, seeing in it dangerous designs of Iluminism,1 
met it with a coldness that surprised Pierre. The Grand 
Master began answering him. Pierre developed his views 
with more and more warmth. It was long since there 
had been so stormy a meeting. Parties were formed, 


1 A secret order of Illuminati was formed by Adam Weishaupt at 
Engelstadt, in 1776. It was semi-political, semi-religious (Deistic). 
It aimed at the discouragement of tyranny, superstition, and igno- 
rance, and at furthering reason, freedom, and virtue. It spread at 
least as far as Warsaw, but was suppressed by the Bavarian 
Government in 1785, 
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some accusing Pierre of luminism, while others supported 
him.’ At that meeting he was struck for the first time 
by the endless variety of men’s minds, which prevents 
a truth from ever appearing the same to two persons, 
Even those members who seemed to be on his side, under- 
stood him in their own way with limitations and altera- 
tions he could not agree to; for his chief desire was 
always to convey his thought to others just as he himself 
conceived it. 

At the end of the meeting the Grand Master, with 
irony and ill-will, reproved Bezukhov for his vehemence, 
and said it was not love of virtue alone but also love of 
strife that had moved him in the dispute. Pierre did not 
reply, and asked curtly whether his proposal would be 
accepted. He was told it would not; and without 
waiting for the usual formalities he left the Lodge and 
went home, 


CHAPTER VIII 


PrerRE was again overcome by the depression he so 
dreaded. For three days after the delivery of his speech 
at the Lodge he lay on a sofa at home receiving no one 
and going nowhere.+ 

It was then that he received a letter from his wife, who 
implored him to see her, telling him how she grieved about 
him, and how she wished to devote her life to him. 

At the end of the letter she informed him that in a few 
days she would return to Petersburg from abroad. 

Following this letter one of the Masonic Brothers 
whom Pierre least respected forced his way in to see 
him, and turning the conversation upon Pierre’s matri- 
monial affairs by way of fraternal advice expressed the 
opinion that his severity to his wife was wrong, and that 
he was neglecting one of the first rules of Freemasonry 
by not forgiving the penitent. 

At the same time his mother-in-law, Prince Vasili’s 
wife, sent to him imploring him to come, if only for a few 
minutes, to discuss a very important matter. Pierre saw 
that there was a conspiracy against him, and that they 

+ This is reminiscent of Tolstoy’s own experience on the few occa- 


sions on which he made a public speech. It was always to him a 
trying ordeal and one in which he had little success. 
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wanted to reunite him with his wife; and this, in the 
mood he then was, did not even displease him. Nothing 
mattered to him, He did not consider that anything in 
life was of much consequence, and under the influence of 
the depression that had taken possession of him he valued 
neither his liberty nor his resolution to punish his wife. 

‘No one is right and no one is wrong, therefore she is 
not. wrong,’ he thought. ; 

If he did not immediately give his consent to a reunion 
with his wife, it was only because in his state of depres- 
sion he did not feel able to take any step. Had his wife 
returned to him, he would not have turned her away. 
Compared. with what preoccupied him, was not the 
question, whether he lived with his wife or not, a matter 
of indifference ? 

Without replying either to his wife or his mother-in- 
law, Pierre late one night prepared for a journey and 
started for Moscow to see Joseph Alexeyich. This is 
what he noted in his diary : 

‘Moscow, 17th November. I have just returned from 
my benefactor, and hasten to write down what I have 
experienced.. Joseph Alexeyich is living poorly and is 
for the third year, suffering from a distressing disease of 
the bladder. No one has ever heard him utter a groan 
or a word of complaint. From morning till late at night, 
except at the hours when he eats his very plain food, he 
is engaged on scientific work. He received me graciously 
and made me sit down on the bed on which he Jay. _I made 
the sign of the Knights of the East and of Jerusalem and 
he responded in the same manner, asking me with a mild 
smile what I had learned and gained in the Prussian and 
Scotch Lodges.!.I told him everything as well as I could 
and told him what I had proposed to our Petersburg 
Lodge, of the bad reception I had met with there, and of 
my rupture with the brothers. Joseph Alexeyich, having 
remained silent and thoughtful for a good while, told me 
what he thought-of all this, and, immediately illuminated 
for me my whole past and the future path I should follow. 
He amazed me. by asking whether I remembered the 
threefold aim of the Order : : 

‘1. The keeping and knowledge of the mystery. 


1 The ‘Scotch’ Masonic Lodges were not in Scotland. Certain 
German Lodges were so called at the time. 
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‘9. The’ purification and reformation of oneself to be 
able to receive it; and 

‘3, Theimprovement of the human race by striving for 
such purification. 

‘Which is the principal aim of these three? Certainly 
one’s self-reformation and self-purification. Only to this 
aim can we always strive, independently of circumstances. 
But at the same time just this aim requires our greatest 
efforts, and therefore led astray by pride we, losing sight 
of that aim, occupy ourselves either with the mystery, 
which we are unworthy to receive by reason of our 
impurity, or we seek the improvement of the human 
race, while we ourselves present an example of its base- 
ness and profligacy. Illuminism does not provide a pure 
doctrine just because it is tempted by social activity and 
overflows with pride. On this ground Joseph Alexeyich 
condemned my speech and my whole activity. In the 
depth of my soul I agreed with him. Talking of my 
family affairs, he said to me, ‘‘the chief duty of a true 
Mason, as I told you, lies in the perfecting of himself. 
But we often think that by removing all the difficulties 
of our life we shall the better attain our aim. On the 
contrary, my dear sir,” he said to me, ‘‘it is only in the | 
midst of worldly cares that we can attain our three chiet 


aims : 

«1. Self-knowledge, for man can know himself only by 
comparison, 

«9 Self-perfecting which can only be attained by con- 
flict. and 

<9 The attainment of the chief virtue, the love of 
death. 

“«<Only the vicissitudes of life can show us its vanity, 
ean develop our innate love of death or of rebirth to 
a new life.” These words are all the more remarkable 
because, in spite of his great physical sufferings, Joseph 
Alexeyich is not weary of life, though he loves death, 
for which—notwithstanding the purity and _loftiness of 
_ his inner man—he: does not yet feel himself sufficiently 
prepared. Then my benefactor fully explained to me the 
_ meaning of the Great Square of the, creation, and pointed 
out to me that the numbers three and seven are the 
basis of everything... He advised me not to avoid. inter- 
_ course with the Petersburg Brothers, but to take up only 
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second grade posts in the Lodge, and to try by diverting 
the Brothers from pride to turn them towards the true 
path of self-knowledge and self-perfecting. Besides this 
he advised me for myself personally above all to keep 
a watch over myself, and to that end he gave me a note- 
book, the one in which I am now writing, and in which 
I will in future note down all my actions. 
* * * * * * * 


“Petersburg, 23rd November. I am again living with 
my wife. My mother-in-law came to me in tears and said 
that Héléne was here, and that she implored me to hear 
her; that she was innocent and unhappy at my deser- 
tion, and much more. I knew that if I only allowed 
myself to see her I should not have the strength to go on 
refusing what she wanted. In my uncertainty I did not 
know whose aid and advice to seek. If my benefactor 
had been here he would have told me what to do. I retired 
to my room and re-read Joseph Alexeyich’s letters and 
recalled my conversations with him, and deduced from it 
all, that I ought not to refuse a suppliant, and ought to 
reach a helping hand to every one—especially to one 
bound so closely to me—and that I must bear my cross. 
But if I forgive her for the sake of righteousness, my 
union with her must have only a spiritual object. That 
is what I decided, and what I wrote to Joseph Alexeyich. 
I told my wife that I begged her to forget the past, to 
forgive me whatever wrong I may have done her, and 
that I had nothing to forgive. It gave me joy to tell her 
this. She need not know how hard it was for me to see 
her again. I have settled on the upper floor of this big 
house, and am experiencing a happy feeling of regenera- 
tion.’ 


CHAPTER IX 


THEN, as always, the highest society that met at court 
and at the grand balls was divided into several circles, 
each with its own particular tone. The largest of these 
was the French one of the Napoleonic alliance, the circle 
of Count Rumyantsev and Caulaincourt. In this group 
Héléne, as soon as she had settled in Petersburg with her 
husband, occupied a very prominent place. She was 
visited by the members of the French embassy, and by 


/ 
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many people belonging to that circle and notable for 
, intellect and polished manners. 

Héléne had been at Erfurt during the famous meeting 
of the emperors, and had brought from there these con- 
nexions with the Napoleonic notabilities, At Erfurt her 
success had been brilliant. Napoleon himself had noticed 
her in the theatre, and said of her: ‘C’est un superbe 
animal.’+ Her success as a beautiful and elegant woman 
did not surprise Pierre for she had grown handsomer than 
ever. What did surprise him was that during these last 
two years his wife had succeeded in gaining the reputation 
“dune femme charmante, aussi spirituelle que belle’.? The 
distinguished Prince.de, Ligne wrote her eight-page letters. 
Bilibin reseryed his epigrams' for production in Countess 
Bezukhova’s presence. To be received in the Countess 
Bezukhova’s salon was regarded as a diploma, of intellect. 
Young men read books before attending Héléne’s even- 
ings, so as to have something to talk about in her salon, 
and the secretaries of the embassy, and even ambassadors, 
confided diplomatic secrets to her, so that in a way Héléne 
was a power. Pierre, who knew that she was very stupid, 
sometimes with a strange feeling of perplexity and fear, 
attended her evenings and dinner parties, where. politics, 
poetry, and philosophy were discussed. At these parties 
his feelings were like those of a conjuror who expects his 
trick to be found out at any moment. But, whether 
because stupidity was just what was needed to run such 
a salon, or because those who were deceived found pleasure 
in the deception, at any rate it remained unexposed, and 
Héléne Bezukhova’s reputation as a lovely and clever 
woman became so firmly established that she could say 
the emptiest and stupidest things and yet everybody 
went into raptures over every word of hers, and sought 
in it a profound meaning of which she herself had no 
conception. 

Pierre was just the kind of husband needed for the 
brilliant society woman. He was that absent-minded, 
crank, a grand secgneur husband who was in no one’s way, 
and, far from spoiling the high tone and general impres- 
sion of the drawing-room, served, by the contrast he 
presented to her, as an advantageous background to his 


1 ‘She is a superb animal.’ 
? ‘of a delightrul woman as intelligent as she is lovely.’ 
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elegant and tactful wife.’ Pierre, during the last two 
years, in consequence of his continual absorption in 
transcendental interests and his sincere contempt for all 
else, had adopted in his wife’s circle, which did not interest 
him, that air'of unconcern, indifference, and benevolence 
towards all, which cannot be obtained artificially and 
which therefore inspires involuntary respect. He entered 
his wife’s drawing-room as one enters a theatre; was 
acquainted with everybedy, equally pleased to see every 
one, and equally indifferent to them all. Sometimes he 
joined in a conversation which interested him, and, with- 
out considering whether any “ gentlemen of the embassy ’ 
were present or not, lispingly expressed his views, which 
were sometimes not at all in accord with the accepted 
tone of the moment. But the general opinion concerning 
the queer husband of ‘the most distinguished woman in 
Petersburg ’ was so well established that no one took his 
freaks seriously. 

Of the many young men who daily frequented Héléne’s 
house, Boris Drubetskoy, who had already attained great 
success in the service, was since her return from Erfurt 
the most intimate. Héléne spoke of him as ‘ mon page’, 
and treated him like a child.’ Her smile for him was the 
same as for everybody, but sometimes Pierre disliked to 
see that smile. Towards him Boris behaved with a 
peculiarly dignified and’ sad ‘deference.’ This shade of 
deference also disquieted Pierre. He had’ suffered so 
painfully three years before from the disgrace to which 
his wife had subjected him, that he now protected him- 
self from the danger of its repetition by not being a husband 
to his wife and by not allowing himself to suspect. 

“No, now that she has become a blue-stocking she has 
finally renounced her former infatuations,’ he told him- 
self: a maxim in which, though gathered from an un- 
known source, he firmly believed. Yet strange to say 
the presence of Boris in his wife’s drawing-room (and he 
was almost always there) had a physical effect upon 
Pierre: it paralysed his limbs and destroyed the un- 
consciousness and freedom of his movements. 

‘What a strange antipathy,’ thought Pierre, ‘ yet 
I used to like him very much.’ 

In the eyes of the world Pierre was a great gentleman, 


t “my page.’ 
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the rather blind and absurd husband of a distinguished 
wife, a clever crank who did nothing, but harmed nobody, 
and a first-rate good-natured fellow. But in Pierre’s soul 
all this time a complex and difficult process of internal 
development was taking place. which revealed much to 
him, and caused him many spiritual doubts and joys. 


CHAPTER X 


oe 

He went on with his diary, and this is what he wrote 
in it at this time: 

‘24th November. Got up at eight, read the Scriptures, 
then went to the office.’ (Pierre, by his benefactor’s 
advice, had entered the service of the state and was on 
one of the committees.) “Returned home to dinner and 
dined alone (the countess had many visitors I do not 
care for). I ate and drank moderately and after dinner 
copied out some passages for the Brothers. In the even- 
ing I went down to the Countess, and told a funny story 
about B——, and only remembered I ought not to have 
done this when everybody was laughing loudly at it. 
I am going to bed with a happy and quiet mind. Great 
God, help me to walk in Thy path: (1) to conquer anger 
by calmness and deliberation ; (2) lust—by self-restraint 
and loathing ; (3) to withdraw from worldliness, but not 
avoid (a) the service of the state, (6) family duties, 
(c) friendly relations, and (d) the management of my 
affairs. 

‘27th November. I got up late. On waking I lay long 
in bed, yielding to laziness. Oh God! help and strengthen 
me that I may walk in Thy ways. Read the Scriptures, 
but without the right feeling. Brother Urusovy came, and 
we spoke of worldly vanities. He told me of the emperor’s 
new projects. I began to criticize them, but remembered 
my rules and my benefactor’s words—that a true Free- 
mason should be a zealous worker for the state when his 
co-operation is required, and a quiet onlooker when not 
called on to assist. My tongue is my enemy. Brothers 
G. V. and O—— visited me and we had a preparatory 
- talk about the reception of a new Brother. They laid on 
- me the duty of Rhetor. I feel myself weak and unworthy. 
Then our talk turned to the explanation of the seven 
pillars and steps of the Temple, the seven sciences, the 
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seven virtues, and the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit. 
Brother O was very eloquent. In the evening the 
admission took place. The new decoration of the premises 
contributed much to the magnificence of the spectacle. 
It was Boris Drubetzkoy whom we admitted. I nomi- 
nated him, and was the Rhetor. A strange feeling agitated 
me all the time I was alone with him in the dark chamber. 
I caught myself harbouring a feeling of hatred towards 
him, which I vainly tried to overcome. That is why I 
should like really to\save him from evil and to lead: him 
into the path of truth; but evil thoughts of him did 
not leave me. It seemed to me that his object in enter- 
ing the Brotherhood was merely to make acquaintances 
and to be in favour with the members of our Lodge. 
Besides the fact that he had asked me several times 
whether N: and § belonged to our Lodge, to 
which question I could not reply, and that he is, according 
to my observation, incapable of feeling respect for our 
holy Order, and is too much preoccupied, and too satisfied, 
with the external side of life to desire spiritual improve- 
ment, I had no cause to doubt him; yet he appeared to 
me insincere, and all the time I stood with him alone in 
the dark temple it seemed to me that he smiled con- 
temptuously at my words, and I wished really to stab 
his bare breast with the sword I was holding to it. I could 
not be eloquent, nor could I frankly mention my doubts 
to the Brothers and to the Grand Master. Great Architect 
of Nature! Help me to find the true path out of the 
labyrinth of lies !’ 

After this three pages remained blank in the diary, and 
then the following was written : 

‘Have had a long and instructive talk alone with 
Brother V- , who advised me to hold fast by Brother 
A——. Much was revealed to me, though I am unworthy. 
Adonai is the name of the creator of the world. Elohim 
is the name of Him who orders all. The third name is 
the unutterable name which means the All. Talks with 
Brother B strengthen, refresh, and support me on 
the path of virtue. In his presence doubt has no place. 
The distinction between the poor teachings of mundane 
science and our holy all-embracing teaching is clear to 
me. The human sciences dissect everything to com- 
prehend it, and kill everything to examine it. In the holy 
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science of the Order all is one, everything is known in its 
entirety and life. The Trinity—the three elements of 
matter—sulphur, mercury, and salt. Sulphur is of an 
oily and fiery nature; in combination with salt by its 
fiery nature it arouses in the latter a desire by means of 
which it attracts mercury, seizes it, holds it, and in 
conjunction produces separate bodies. Mercury is a fluid, 
volatile, spiritual essence: Christ, the Holy Spirit, He! 
* ‘8rd December. Awoke late, read the Scriptures, but 
was apathetic. Afterwards went and paced up and down 
the large hall. I wished to meditate, but imstead my 
imagination pictured an occurrence of four years ago. 
Mr. Dolokhov, meeting me in Moscow after our duel, 
said he hoped I was enjoying perfect peace of mind 
despite the absence of my wife. I gave him no answer 
at the time. Now I recalled every detail of that meeting, 
and in my mind gave him the most malevolent and bitter 
replies. I recollected myself and drove away that thought 
only when I found myself glowing with anger, but I did 
not sufficiently repent. Afterwards Boris Drubetzkoy 
came, and began relating various adventures. From the 
moment of his arrival I felt dissatisfied at his coming, and 
said something disagreeable to him. He replied. I flared 
up and said much that was unpleasant and even rude to 
him. He was silent, and I only recollected myself when 
it was too late. My God, I cannot get on with him at all. 
The cause of this is my vanity. I set myself above him 
and so become much worse than he, for he treats my 
rudeness indulgently, while I on the contrary nourish 
contempt for him. O God, grant that in his presence 
I may rather see my own vileness and behave so that he 
too may benefit. After dinner I fell asleep, and just as 
I did so I clearly heard a voice saying in my left ear 
“Thy day!” 

‘I dreamt I was walking in the dark and was suddenly 
surrounded by dogs, but I went on without fear; then 
suddenly a smallish dog seized me by the left hip with its 
‘teeth and would not let go. I began to throttle it with 
my hands. Scarcely had I torn it off when another, 
a bigger one, began biting me. I lifted it up, but the 
higher I lifted it the bigger and heayier it grew. Then 
Suddenly Brother A came, and taking my arm led 
me to a building, to enter which one had to go along 
834 F 
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a narrow plank. I stepped on it, but it bent and gave 
way, and | began to clamber up a fence, the top of which 
I could scarcely reach with my hands. After much 
effort I dragged myself up, so that my legs hung down 
on one side and my body on the other, I looked round 
and saw Brother A- standing on the fence and point- 
ing to a broad avenue and garden, and in the garden was 
a large and handsome edifice. I woke up. O Lord, great 
Architect of Nature, help me to tear myself from the dogs 
—my passions—especially from the last, which unites in 
itself the strength of all the former ones; and aid me to 
enter that temple of virtue to a vision of which I attained 
in my dream. 

“7th December. 

“I dreamt that Joseph Alexeyich was sitting im my 
house, and that I was very glad and wished to entertain 
him. It seemed that I chattered incessantly with others 
and suddenly remembered that this could not please him, 
and I wanted to come close to him and embrace him. 
But as soon as I drew near I saw that his face had 
changed. and grown. young, and that he was quietly telling 
me something about the teaching of the Order, but so 
quietly that I could not hear it. Then it seemed that we 
all left the room and something strange happened. We 
were sitting or lying on the floor, He was telling me 
something and I wished to show him my sensibility, and 
not listening to what he was saying, I began to imagine 
the condition of my inner man and the grace of God 
sanctifying me. And tears came into my eyes, and I was 
glad he noticed this. But he looked at me with vexation, 
and jumped up, breaking off his remarks, I felt alarmed 
and asked whether what he had been saying did not 
concern me. But he did not answer, gave me a kind 
look, and then we suddenly found ourselves in my bed- 
room where there is a double bed. He lay down on the 
edge of it, and I burned with longing to caress him and 
lie down too, And he said, “‘ Tell me frankly what is 
your chief infatuation ?. Do you know it? I think you 
already know it.” Abashed by this question, I, replied 
that sloth was my chief temptation. He shook his head 
incredulously, and even more abashed, I said that though — 
I was living with my wife as he advised, I was not living | 
with her as her husband. To, this he replied that one | 
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should not deprive a wife of one’s embraces, and he gave 
me to understand that therein lay my duty. But I replied 
that I should be ashamed of it, and suddenly everything 
vanished, And I awoke and found in my mind the text 
from the Gospel: ‘‘ The life was the light of men, And 
the light shineth in darkness and the darkness com- 
prehended it not.” Joseph Alexeyich’s face looked young 
and bright. That day I received a letter from my bene- 
factor, in which he wrote about ‘‘ conjugal duties ”. 

“ 9th December. 

‘I had a dream from which I awoke with a throbbing 
heart. I saw that I was in Moscow in my house, in the 
big sitting-room, and Joseph Alexeyich came from the 
drawing-room. I knew at once that the process of re- 
generation had already taken place in him and I rushed 
to meet him, I kissed his hands and he said, ‘‘ Hast 
thou noticed that my face is different?” I looked at 
him, still holding him in my arms, and saw that his face 
was young, but that he had no hair on his head and his 
features were quite changed. And I said, “I should 
have known you had I met you accidentally,” and then 
to myself, “‘ Am I telling the truth?’? And suddenly 
I saw him lying like a dead body; and then he gradually 
recovered and went with me into my study carrying 
a large book of sheets of drawing paper. I thought 
I said, “‘I drew that,” and he answered by bowing his 
head, I opened the book and on all the pages there 
were excellent drawings. And I knew these drawings 
represented the love adventures of the soul with its 
beloved, And on its pages I saw a beautiful representa- 

tion of a maiden in transparent garments and with 
@ transparent body, flying up to the clouds, And I seemed 
to know that this maiden was no other than a representa- 
tion of the Song of Songs. And looking at those drawings 
I felt that I was doing wrong but could not tear myself 
away from them. Lord, help me! My God, if Thy 
forsaking me is Thy doing, Thy will be done; but. if 
I have myself caused it, teach me what to do! I shall 
perish of my debauchery if Thou utterly desertest me !’ 
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CHAPTER XI 


Tue Rostovs’ monetary affairs had not improved during 
the two years they spent in the country. 

Though Nicholas Rostov, keeping firmly to his resolu- 
tion, continued to serve modestly in an obscure regiment, 
spending comparatively little, the way of life at Otradnoe, 
and especially Mitinka’s management of affairs, were 
such that debts increased unrestrainably every year. 
The only resource obviously presenting itself to the old 
count was to apply for an official post, so he had come 
to Petersburg to look for one and also, as he said, to let 
the lassies enjoy themselves for the last time. 

Soon after the Rostovs’ arrival in Petersburg, Berg 
proposed to Vera and was accepted. 

Although in Moscow the Rostovs belonged to the best 
society without themselves knowing or considering to 
what society they belonged, yet in Petersburg their 
circle was a mixed and indefinite one. In Petersburg 
they were provincials, and the very people whom in 
Moscow they had entertained without asking to what 
set they belonged here looked down on them. 

The Rostovs lived in Petersburg in the same hospitable 
way as in Moscow, and the most diverse people met at 
their suppers. Country neighbours from Otradnoe, 
impoverished old squires and their daughters; Peron- 
skaya, a maid of honour; Pierre Bezukhov, and their 
district postmaster’s son who was serving in Petersburg. 
Among the men who very soon became fréquent visitors 
at the Rostovs’ house were Boris, Pierre, whom the count 
met in the street and dragged home with him, and Berg, 
who spent whole days at the Rostovs’ and paid the eldest 
daughter, the Countess Vera, such attention as a young 
man pays when he intends to propose. 

Not in vain had Berg shown everybody his right hand, 
wounded at Austerlitz, and held a perfectly unnecessary 
sword in his left. He narrated that episode so persistently 
and with such an important air that every one believed 
in the efficacy and excellence of his deed, and he had 
received two decorations for Austerlitz. 

In the war in Finland he also managed to distinguish 
himself. He had picked up the bit of a grenade that had 
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killed an aide-de-camp standing near the commander-in- 
chief, and had taken this splinter to his commander. 
Just as after Austerlitz, he related this occurrence at 
such length and so insistently that every one again 
believed that it had been necessary: to do this, and he 
received two decorations for the Finnish war also, In 
1809 he was a captain in the Guards, with medals, and 
held some special lucrative posts in Petersburg. 

Though there ‘were sceptics who smiled when told of 
Berg’s merits, it could not be denied that he was a pains- 
taking and brave officer, in high favour with his superiors, 
and a moral young man with a brilliant career before him 
and an assured position in society. 

Four years before, meeting a German comrade in the 
stalls of a Moscow theatre, Berg had pointed out Vera 
Rostova to him and had said in German, ‘ Das soll mein 
Weib werden,’ + and from that moment he had made up 
his mind to marry her. Now, in Petersburg, having con- 
sidered the Rostovs’ position and his own, he decided 
that the time had come to propose. : 

Berg’s proposal was at first received with a perplexity 
not flattering to him. It seemed strange at first that the 
son of an obscure Livonian gentleman should propose 
to a Countess Rostova; but Berg’s chief characteristic 
was such a naive and good-natured egotism that the 
Rostovs involuntarily came to think it must be a good 
thing, since he himself was so firmly convinced that it 
was good, indeed excellent. Moreover, the Rostovs’ 
affairs were much embarrassed, as the suitor could not 
but know; and, above all, Vera was twenty-four, had 
been taken out everywhere, and though she was certainly 
good-looking and sensible no one had till now proposed 
to her. So they gave their consent. 

“You see,’ said Berg to his comrade, whom hé called 
‘friend’ only because he knew that everybody had 
friends, ‘ You see, I have considered it all, and would not 
marry if I had not thought it all out, or if it were incon- 
venient in any way. But, on the contrary, my papa and 
mamma are now provided for—I have arranged that 
lease for them in the Baltic Provinces, and I can live in 

“Petersburg on my pay, and with her fortune and my care- 
ful management we can live well. I am not marrying 


1 * That girl will be my wife.’ 
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for money, I don’t consider that honourable, but a wife 
must bring her share and a husband his, I have my 
profession, she has connexions and some means. In 
our times that is of some importance, isn’t it ? But above 
all, she is a splendid, estimable girl and she loves me, .. .’ 

Berg blushed and smiled. 

‘And I love her because her character is sensible— 
very good. Now her other sister, though they are of the 
same family, is quite different—an unpleasant character 


and has not the same intelligence. She is so... you 
know?... Unpleasant.... But my fiancée.... Well, 
you will come’,. . . he was going to say ‘ to dine’ but 


changed his mind and said, ‘ to take tea with us ;’ and, 
quickly doubling up his tongue, he blew a small round 
ring of tobacco smoke perfectly embodying his dream 
of happiness. 

After the first feeling of perplexity aroused in the 
parents by Berg’s proposal, the holiday tone of joyousness 
usual in such cases took possession of the family, but the 
rejoicing was external and insincere.. In the feeling of 
the family in regard to this wedding a certain awkwardness 
and constraint were noticeable, It was as if they were 
ashamed of not having loved Vera sufficiently and of 
being so ready to get her off their hands. The old count 
felt this most. He would probably have been unable to 
state the cause of his embarrassment ; but it was caused 
by the state of his affairs, He did not know at all how 
much he possessed, what his debts amounted to, or what 
dowry he could give Vera. When his daughters were 
born he had assigned to each an estate with) three hundred 
serfs for her dowry. But one of these estates had already 
been sold, and the other mortgaged with payments so 
in arrears that it would have to be sold. Therefore it 
was impossible to give it to Vera. Also he had no money. 

Berg had already been engaged a month, and only 
a week remained before the wedding, but Count Rostov 
had not yet decided in his own mind the question of the 
dowry, nor spoken to his wife about it. Now the count 
thought of giving her the Ryazan estate, now of selling 

a forest, and now of borrowing money on a note-of-hand. 
A few days before the wedding Berg entered the count’s’ 
study early one morning and with a pleasant smile 
respectfully asked his future father-in-law to tell him 
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what Vera’s dowry would be. The count was so dis- 
concerted by this long-expected question that, without con- 
sideration, he gave the first:reply that came into his head. 

‘I like your attending to it.,.. I like it, You shall 
be satisfied.’ 

And having patted Berg on the shoulder he rose, wishing 
to end the conversation. But Berg, smiling pleasantly, 
explained that if he did not know for certain how much 
would be given with Vera and did not receive at least part 
of it in advance, he would have to break matters off. 

“ Because, just consider, Count—if I were to allow 
myself to marry now without having definite means to 
maintain a wife, I should be acting basely.’ 

The conversation ended by the count, who wished to be 
generous and to escape further importunity, saying that 
he would give a note-of-hand for eighty thousand roubles. 
Berg meekly kissed the count on the shoulder saying that 
he was very grateful, but that it was impossible for him 
to arrange his new life without receiving thirty thousand 
in cash. ‘ Or at least twenty thousand, Count,’ he added, 
‘ and then a note-of-hand)for only sixty thousand.’s 

“Yes, yes, all right!’ said the count hastily, ‘ Only 
excuse me, my dear fellow, I will give you twenty thousand 
and also a note-of-hand for eighty thousand. Yes, yes! 
Kiss me.’ 


CHAPTER XII 


NarvasHa was sixteen, and the year was 1809, the very 
one to which she had counted on her fingers with Boris 
after they had kissed four years ago. Since then she had 
not once seen him. Before Sonya and her mother, when 
Boris happened to be mentioned, she spoke quite freely 
of it as a matter completely done with, as if what had 
then happened had been childishness not now worth 
' mentioning, being long forgotten. But in the secret 
depths of her soul the question whether her engagemevt 
to Boris was a jest or an important binding promise 
tormented her. 

Since Boris left Moscow in 1805 to join the army he 
had not seen the Rostovs. He had been in Moscow several 
times and had passed near Otradnoe, but had never 
called on them. 
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Sometimes it occurred to Natasha that he did not wish 
to see her, and this conjecture was confirmed by the 
sad tone in which her elders spoke of him. 

“Nowadays old friends are not remembered,’ the 
countess would say when Boris was mentioned, 

Anna Mikhaylovna also had of late visited them less 
frequently and seemed to hold herself with particular 
dignity, and always spoke rapturously and gratefully 
of the merits of her son and of the brilliant career on 
which he had entered. When the Rostovs came to 
Petersburg, Boris called on them. 

He drove to their house with some agitation. The 
memory of Natasha was his most poetic recollection. 
Yet he went with the firm intention of letting her and her 
parents feel that the childish relations between himself 
and Natasha could not be binding either on her or on 
him. He had a brilliant position in society thanks to his 
intimacy with the Countess Bezukhova, a_ brilliant 
position in the service thanks to the patronage of an 
important personage whose complete confidence he 
enjoyed, and he was beginning to make plans for marrying 
one of the richest heiresses;in Petersburg, plans which 
might easily be realized. When he entered the Rostovs’ 
drawing-room Natasha was in her own room. When she 
heard of his arrival she almost ran into the drawing- 
room, flushed, and beaming with a more than corsial 
smile. 

Boris remembered Natasha in a short dress, with dark 
eyes shining from under her curls and a wild childish 
laugh, as he had known her four years before ; and there- 
fore when quite a different Natasha entered he was taken 
aback and his face expressed rapturous astonishment. 
This expression on his face pleased Natasha. 

“Well, do you recognize your little madcap  play- 
fellow ?’ asked the countess. 

Boris kissed .Natasha’s hand and said that he was 
astonished at the change in her. 

‘How handsome you have grown! ’ 

‘I should think so!’ replied Natasha’s laughing eyes. 

‘ And does Papa look older ?’ she asked. 

Natasha sat down and, without joining in Boris’s 
conversation with the countess, silently and minutely 
studied the lover of her childhood. He felt the weight of 
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that resolute and affectionate scrutiny, and occasionally 
glanced at her. 
Boris’s uniform, spurs, tie, and the way his hair was 
done, were all in the latest fashion and comme il faut. 
This Natasha noticed at once. He sat rather sideways 
in the 4rm-chair next to the countess, arranging with his 
right hand the cleanest of gloves that fitted his left like 
a skin, and he spoke with a particularly refined com- 
pression of his lips about the amusements of the best 
Petersburg society, recalling with mild irony old times 
in Moscow and Moscow acquaintances. It was not acci- 
dentally, Natasha felt, that he alluded, when speaking 
of the highest aristocracy, to an ambassador’s ball he had 
attended, and to invitations he had received from 
and §. 
Ali this time Natasha sat silent, glancing up at him 
from under her brows. This gaze disturbed and confused 
Boris more and more. He looked round more frequently 
towards her, and broke off in what he was narrating. 
He did not stay more than ten minutes, then rose and 
took his leave. The same inquisitive, challenging, and 
rather mocking eyes still looked at him. After his first 
visit Boris said to himself that Natasha attracted him 
just as much as ever, but that he must not yield to that 
feeling, because to marry her, a girl almost without 
fortune, would mean ruin to his prospects, while to renew 
their former relations without the intention of marrying 
her would be dishonourable. Boris made up his mind 
to avoid meeting Natasha, but despite that resolution 
_he called again a few days later, and began calling often 
and spending whole days at the Rostovs’. He represented 

to himself that it was necessary to have an explanation 
with Natasha and tell her that the old times must be 
forgotten, that in spite of everything . .. she could not 
be his wife; that he had no means, and they would never 
let her marry him. But he failed to do so, and felt 

awkward about entering on such an explanation. From 
day to day he became more and more entangled. It 
seemed to her mother and to Sonya that Natasha was in 
love with Boris as of old. She sang him his favourite 
songs, showed him her album and made him write in it, 

did not allow him to allude to the past, letting it be under- 

stood how delightful was the present; and every day he 
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went away ina fog, without having said what he intended 
to say, and not knowing what he was doing or why he 
came, or ‘how’ it would all end.;He left off visiting 
Héléne, and received reproachful notes: from» her every 
day, yet he continued to spend whole days with the 
Rostovs. t 


CHAPTER XIIT 


Onze night when the old countess in her nightcap and 
dressing-jacket, without her false curls and with her- poor 
little knob of hair showing beneath her white cotton cap, 
was sighing and groaning, kneeling on a rug and bowing 
to the ground in’ prayer, her door creaked and Natasha, 
with slippers on her bare feet, also wearing a dressing- 
jacket and with her hair in curl papers, ran in. The 
countess looked round and frowned. She was saying her 
last prayer: ‘Can it be that this couch will be my grave ?’ 
Her mood was destroyed. Natasha, flushed and animated, 
when she saw her mother praying suddenly checked her 
run, sat down, and unconsciously put out her tongue, as 
if chiding herself, Seeing that her mother had not’ yet 
finished, she ran on tiptoe to the bed and rapidly slipping 
one little foot against the other kicked off her slippers 
and jumped on to the bed which the countess had feared 
might become her grave. This couch was high, with 
a feather-bed,'‘and five pillows, each smaller than the one 
below. Natasha jumped on it, sank into the feather-bed, 
rolled over towards the wall, and began fidgeting under 
the bedclothes as she settled down, raising her knees to 
her chin, kicking her legs and laughing almost inaudibly, 
now covering herself up head and all, and now peeping 
at her mother. The countess finished her prayers and 
came up to the bed with a stern face, but seeing that 
Natasha’s head was covered’ she smiled in her kind 
weak way. 

‘Now then; now then !’ said the mother. 

‘Mamma, we can have a talk? Yes?’ said Natasha. 
‘ Now, just one on ‘your throat and another. . . that'll 
do!’ And seizing her mother round her neck she kissed 
her under the chin. In her behaviour towards her mother 
Natasha appeared rough, but she was so sensitive and 
adroit that however she clasped her mother she always 
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did it without hurting her or making her feel uncomfortable 
or embarrassed... - 

“Well, what is it to-night?’ said the mother, when she 
had arranged her pillows and had waited until Natasha, 
after turning twice over in the bed, had. settled down 
beside her under the quilt with her arms outside and had 
assumed a serious expression. 

These visits of Natasha’s at night, before the count 
returned from his club, were one of the greatest pleasures 
of mother and daughter: 

‘ What is it to-night ?—But I have to tell you...’ 

Natasha. closed her. mother’s mouth with her hand: 

* About Boris .., . 1 know,’ she said seriously ; | ‘ that’s 
what I have come about. Don’t speak about it—I know. 
No, do tell me!’ and she removed her hand. ‘Tell me, 
Mamma! He is nice ?’ 

“Natasha, you are sixteen. At your age I was married. 
You say Boris is nice. He is very nice, and I love him 
like a son. But what then ...? What are you thinking 
about? You have quite turned his head.: I can see 
that....’ ‘ 

As she said this the countess looked round ‘at her 
daughter. Natasha was lying, looking steadily straight 
before her at one of the mahogany sphinxes carved on 
the corners of the bedstead, so that the countess only saw 
her daughter’s face ‘in profile, ‘That face struck her. by 
its peculiarly serious and concentrated expression. 

Natasha listened and pondered. 

‘ Well then, what ?’ said she. 

“You have quite turned his head, and why? What 
do you want of him ?. You know you can’t marry him.’ 

“Why ?’ said Natasha, without changing her attitude. 

* Because he is too young, because he is poor, because 
he is a relation... and because you yourself don’t 
love him.’ 

“How do you know?’ 

‘I know. It is not right, darling !’ 

‘ But if I want to...’ said Natasha. 

‘Stop talking nonsense,’ said the countess. 

‘But if I want: to jeu? iy) 

_ ‘Natasha, I am in earnest...’ big 
© Natasha did not let her finish. She drew’ to. herself 
the countess’s large hand, kissed it on the back and then 
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on the palm, then turned it over again and began to kiss 
first one knuckle of a finger, then the space between the 
knuckles, then the next knuckle, whispering, ‘‘ January, 
February, March, April, May. Speak, Mamma, why 
don’t you say anything? Speak!’ said she, turning to 
look at her mother, who was tenderly contemplating Ler 
daughter and in that contemplation seemed to have 
forgotten all she had wished to say. 

‘It won’t do, my love! Not every one will understand 
this friendship that dates from your childhood, and to 
see him so intimate with you may injure you in the eyes 
of other young men who visit us; and above all, it tor- 
ments him needlessly. ‘He may have found a suitable 
and good match already, and now he is going crazy.’ 

‘ Crazy ?’ repeated Natasha. 

‘I will tell you some things about myself. I had 
a cousin...’ 

‘I know! Cyril Matveich . .. but he is an old man.’ 

‘He was not always old. But this is what Tl do, 
Natagha, I’ll have a talk with Boris.» He need not come 
so often...” 

‘Why not, if he likes to?’ 

‘ Because I know it will end in nothing... 

“How can you know? No, Mamma, don’t speak to 
him!’ What nonsense!’ said Natasha in the tone of one 
being deprived of her property. ‘Well, 1 won’t marry, 
but let him come if it amuses him and amuses me.’ 
Natasha smiled and looked at her mother. ‘Not to 
marry, but just so,’ she added. ' 

‘How so, my pet ?” 

‘ Just so. There’s no need for me to marry. But 
just so.’ 

‘ Just so, just so,’ repeated the countess, and shaking all 
over she burst into good-humoured, unexpected, elderly 
laughter. 

‘Don’t laugh! Stop!’ cried Natasha. ‘ You shake the 
whole bed! You're awfully like me, just such a giggler 
... Wait...’ and she seized the countess’s two hands 
and kissed one knuckle of the little finger, saying, “ June,’ 
and continued, kissing, ‘ July, August’ on the other hand. 
‘But, Mamma, is he very much in love? What do you 
think ?. Was anybody ever so in love with you? And 
he is very nice, very very nice. Only not quite to my 
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taste—he is so narrow, like the dining-room clock... . 
You don’t understand? Narrow, you know—grey, 
light grey...’ 

‘What rubbish you're talking !’ said the countess. 

Natasha continued. 

‘Don’t you really understand ?. Nicholas would under- 
stand ... Bezukhov, now—he is blue, dark-blue, and red, 
and he is square.’ 

‘You flirt with him too,’ said the countess laughing. 

‘No, he is a Freemason, I have found out. He is fine, 
dark-blue and red. ... Hovgcan I explain it to you?’ 

* Little Countess !’ the count’s voice called from behind 
the door. ‘You are not asleep?’ Natasha jumped up, 
snatched up her slippers, and ran away barefoot to her 
own room. 

It was long before she could sleep. She kept thinking 
that no one could understand all that she understood, and 
all that was in her. 

‘Sonya?’ she thought, glancing at that curled-up, 
sleeping little kitten, with her enormous plait of hair. 
‘No, how cotild she ? She’s virtuous. She fell in love 
with Nicholas and does not wish to. know anything else. 
Mamma even does not understand. It is extraordinary 
how clever I am, and how ... . sweet she is,’ she went on, 
speaking of herself in the third person and imagining it to 
be a very wise man, the wisest and best of men, who was 
saying it of her. ‘She has everything, everything in her,’ 
continued this man. ‘She is intelligent, uncommonly 
sweet, and then she is pretty, uncommonly pretty, and 
agile—she swims, rides splendidly, and her voice! One 
may truly say it’s a wonderful voice!’ 

She sang'her favourite air from an opera by Cherubini, 
threw herself on her bed, laughed at the pleasant thought 
that she would immediately fall asleep, called Dunyasha, 
the maid, to put out the candle, and before Dunyasha 
had left the room Natasha had already passed into 
another still happier world; of dreams, where everything 
was as light and beautiful as in reality, and even more 
80, because it was different. 

Next day the countess called Boris apart and had a talk 
with him, after which he ceased coming to the Rostovs’. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


On the 31st of December, on the eve of the New Year 
1810, an old grandee of Catherine’s day was giving a ball 
and a midnight supper. ‘The diplomatic corps and the 
emperor himself were to be present. 

The grandee’s well-known mansion on the English 
Quay glittered with innumerable lights. At the lighted 
entrance, which was carpeted with red cloth, police were 
stationed—not only gendammes, but the police-master 
himself was at the porch and there were dozens of police- 
officers, Carriages kept driving away and fresh ones 
arriving with red-liveried footmen and footmen with 
plumes in their hats. From the carriages stepped men in 
uniform with stars and ribbons; ladies in satin and 
ermine cautiously descended the steps, which were let 
down for them with a clatter, and walked hurriedly and 
noiselessly over the cloth at the entrance. 

Almost every time a new carriage drove up a whisper 
ran through the crowd and caps were doffed. 

. ‘The emperor ?.... No,’a minister’... . a prince i). 
an ambassador. Don’t you see the plumes? ...’ was 
being whispered in the crowd. 

One of the crowd, better dressed than the others, 
seemed to know every one, and mentioned by name. the 
greatest dignitaries of that day. 

A third of the visitors had already arrived, but the 
Rostovs, who were to be at that ball, were still hastening 
to get dressed. Poatosretey 

There had been many discussions and preparations for 
this ball in the Rostov family;! many fears that the 
invitations might not arrive, that perhaps the dresses 
would not be ready, or that something would not be as 
ib should. 

The thin and sallow Mary ‘Ignat’evna Peronskaya, 
maid of honour to the dowager-empress and a friend and 
relation of the countess, who was piloting the provincial 
Rostovs in the high society of Petersburg, was to 
accompany them to the ball. 

At ten o’clock they were to call for her at her house 
in the Taurida Gardens; but it was already five minutes 
to ten, and the girls were not yet dressed. 
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It was Natasha’s first grand ball. She had: got up at 
eight that morning and had been in a fever of excitement 
and activity all day. All her powers since morning had 
been employed to ensure that they all—she, Mamma, and 
Sonya—should be as well-dressed as possible. Sonya 
and her mother submitted entirely to her. The countess 
was to wear a claret-coloured velvet dress, and the two 
girls white gauze over pink silk slips with roses in the 
bodices and their hair dressed @ la grecque. 

Everything essential had already been attended to ; 
feet, hands, necks and ears washed, perfumed, and 
powdered as is proper for a ball; the silk openwork 
stockings and white satin shoes with bows were already 
on; the ‘hair-dressing was almost done. Sonya’ was 
finishing her toilet and so was the countess ; but Natasha, 
who had bustled about for them all, was behindhand. 
She was still sitting before a looking-glass with a dressing- 
jacket thrown over her slender shoulders. Sonya stood 
ready dressed in the middle of the room, pressing the head 
of a pin till it hurt her dainty finger, and trying to fix on 
a last ribbon that squeaked as the pin went through it. 

‘Not that way, not that way, Sonya!’ cried Natasha 
turning her head and catching hold of her own hair, 
which the maid who was dressing it had not had time to 
release. ‘The bow is not right, come here!’ 

Sonya sat’ down, and Natasha pinned the ribbon on 
differently. 

‘ Allow me, Miss! I can’t do it like this,’ said the maid 
who was holding Natasha’s hair. 

“Oh, my goodness!’ Well then, do. it later. This 
way, Sonya.’ 

“Aren’t you ready? It is nearly ten,’ came the 
countess’s voice. TaBp 

‘Directly! Directly! And you, Mamma:?’: 

‘I have only my cap to pin on.’ 

‘Don’t do it without me!’ »shouted Natasha. -‘ You 
won’t do it right.’ 

* But it’s already ten. 

They had decided to be at the ball by half-past ten 
and Natasha had still to get’ dressed and'they had to 
drive to the Taurida Gardens. ti ‘a 

When her hair was done, Natasha, in’ her short petti- 
coat under which her dancing shoes were visible, and in 
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her mother’s dressing-jacket, ran up to Sonya, scrutinized 
her, and then ran to her. mother. ‘Turning her mother’s 
head this way and that, she fastened on the head-dress, 
and giving herself scarcely time to kiss the grey hair, ran 
back to the maids who were turning up the hem of her skirt. 

Natasha’s skirt was too long, and this was the cause of 
the delay. .Two maids were turning up the hem, and 
hurriedly biting off the ends of thread. A third, with 
pins in her mouth, was running about between the 
countess and Sonya; and a fourth held up high on one 
uplifted hand the whole of the gossamer garment. 

‘Mavra, be quick, dear! ’ 

‘Give me my thimble, Miss, it’s there . 

* Whenever will you be ready 2’ asked the count coming 
to the door. ‘ Here is some scent; Peronskaya must be 
tired of waiting.’ 

“Ready, Miss,” said the maid, holding up the shortened 
gauze dress with two fingers, and blowing and shaking 
something off it. as if to express by this action a conscious- 
ness of the airiness and purity of what she held. 

Natasha began putting on the dress. 

‘Directly! Directly! Don’t come in, Papa!’ she 
cried to her father, as he opened the door, speaking from 
under the filmy skirt which still covered her whole face. 

Sonya slammed the door to. A minute later they let 
the count in. He was wearing a blue swallow-tail coat, 
shoes, and stockings, and was perfumed and his hair 
pomaded. 

‘Ah, Papa! how well you look! Charming!” cried 
Natasha, as she stood in the middle of the room smoothing 
out the folds of the gauze. 

“Tf you please, Miss! allow me,’ said the maid, who 
on her knees was pulling the skirt straight and shifting 
the pins from: one side of her mouth to the other with 
her tongue. 

“Say what you like,’ exclaimed Sonya, in a despairing 
voice as she looked at Natasha, “say what you like, it is 
still too long.’ 

Natasha stepped away to look at herself in the pier- 
glass. The dress was too long. 

‘Really, madam, it is not at all too long,’ said Mavra, 
erawling on her knees after her young lady. 

‘Well, if it’s too long we’ll tack it up’... we'll tack it 
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up in a minute,’ said the resolute Dunyasha, taking a 
needle that was stuck on the front of her little shawl and, 
still kneeling on the floor, set to work once more. 

At that moment, with soft steps, the countess came in 
shyly, in her head-dress and velvet gown. 

“Oh! Oh!. My beauty!’ exclaimed the count, ‘ you 
are the best of them all.’ 

He was about to embrace her, but she, blushing, 
stepped aside, fearing to be rumpled. 

“Mamma, your head-dress, more to this side,’ said 
Natasha. ‘TIJl arrange it;’ and she rushed forward so 
that the maids who were tacking up her skirt were unable 
to move fast enough, and a piece of gauze was torn off. 

“Oh goodness! What has happened? Really it was 
not my fault !” 

“Never mind, Pll sew it up, it won’t show,’ said 
Dunyasha. 

“What a beauty—a very queen !’ said the nurse as she 
came tothe door. ‘And Sonya! Well, they are beauties ! ’ 

At a quarter past ten they at last got into their 
carriages and started. But they had still to call at the 
Taurida Gardens. 

Peronskaya was quite ready. In spite of her age and 
plainness she had gone through the same process as the 
Rostovs, only with less flurry, for to her it was a matter 
of routine ; but her ugly old body was perfumed, washed, 
and powdered in the same way. Just as carefully had 
she washed behind her ears ; and, as the Rostovs’ servants - 
had done, so her old lady’s maid had rapturously admired 
her mistress when she entered the drawing-room in her 
yellow dress wearing her badge as maid of honour. She 
approved of the Rostovs’ toilets. 

They praised her taste and toilet, and at eleven o’clock, 
careful of their coiffures and dresses, they took their 
places in the carriages and drove off. 


CHAPTER XV 


Srvcz early morning Natasha had not had a moment’s 
leisure, nor opportunity to think once of what lay before 


er. 
In the damp cold air and crowded semi-obscurity of the 
swaying carriage, she for the first time vividly imagined 
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what was awaiting her there at the ball, in those brightly 
lighted rooms; music, flowers, dances, the emperor, and 
all the brilliant youth of Petersburg. The prospect was 
so splendid that she did not even credit it ; 1b was so out 
of keeping with the cold dark crowded carriage. She only 
understood all that awaited her» when, having passed 
over the red cloth at the entrance, she entered the hall, 
took off her fur cloakand, at Sonya’s side, preceded her 
mother up the brightly lit staircase which’ was decorated 
with flowers. Only then did she remember how she must 
behave, and tried to assume the majestic manner she 
considered necessary for a girl at a ball. But, fortunately 
for her, she felt her eyes growing misty ; she saw nothing 
clearly, her pulses’ beat a hundred to the minute, and the 
blood throbbed in her heart. She could not assume 
that manner, which’ would have made her ridiculous, 
and she walked on, almost fainting from excitement and 
only trying her best to conceal it. And this was just the 
manner that became her best. Before and. behind them, 
other visitors, also talking in low tones and wearing ball- 
dresses, were entering... The mirrors on the landing 
reflected ladies in pale blue, white, and pink dresses, with 
diamonds and pearls on their bare arms and necks, 

Natasha looked in the mirrors, and could not there 
distinguish herself from the others. All blent: into one 
brilliant procession. On entering the ball-room the 
reverberating drone ‘of voices, footsteps, and greetings, 
- deafened Natasha; and she was still more dazzled. by all 
the light and glitter. The host and hostess, who had 
already been standing for half an hour at the door repeating 
the same words to the ‘various arrivals, ‘ Delighted to see 
you’, greeted the Rostovs and Peronskaya in the same 
manner. 

The two girls in their white dresses, each with a rose 
in her black hair, both: curtseyed alike, but involuntarily 
the hostess’s eye dwelt longer on the slim Natasha. She 
looked at her and gave her alone a special smile, in addition 
to her habitual smile as hostess. Looking at her, the 
hostess perhaps recalled the golden, irrevocable days of 
her own girlhood and her own first ball. The. host also 
followed Natasha with his eyes, and asked the count 
which was his daughter. hol 

‘ Charming)!’ said the host, kissing the tips of his fingers, 
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In the ball-room the guests. crowded at» the entry 
awaiting the emperor. The countess stood in a front row 
of that crowd. Natasha heard and felt that several 
people were asking about her and looking at her. She 
realized that those noticing her liked her, and this helped 
to calm. her. 

‘There are some like us and some not so good,’ she 
thought. 

Peronskaya was pointing out to the countess the most 
important people at the ball. 

‘That is the Dutch ambassador, do you see, that grey- 
haired man,’ she said, indicating an old man with silver- 
grey thick curly hair, who was surrounded by ladies 
laughing at something he said. 

‘Ah, here she is, the Queen of Petersburg, the Countess 
Bezukhova;’ said Peronskaya, indicating Héléne who had 
just entered.‘ How lovely! She is quite equal to Mary 
Antonovna. See how the men, young and old, pay court 
to her. Beautiful and clever . . . they say Prince——is 
quite mad ‘about her. ;But see, those two, though not 
good-looking, are even more run after.’ 

She indicated a lady who was making her way across 
the room followed by a very plain daughter. 

‘She is a splendid match, a millionairess,’ said Peron- 
skaya. ‘And here come her suitors.’ 

‘That is Bezukhova’s brother, Anatole Kuragin,’ she 
said of a handsome Horse-Guardsman who passed by 
with head erect, looking at something over the heads of 
the ladies. ‘ Very handsome, isn’t he? I hear they will 
marry him to this rich girl. But your cousin, Drubetskoy, 
is also paying her much attention. They say she has 
millions. Oh ‘yes, that is the French ambassador himself ! ’ 
she replied in answer to the countess’s inquiry about 
Caulaincourt. ‘Looks just as if he were a king! All the 
same the French are’ charming, very charming. No 
people are more charming in society. Ah, here she is! 
Yes, she is still the best of them all, our Mary Antonovna ! 
And how simply she is dressed! Lovely! And that 
short one in spectacles is the universal Freemason,’ she 
went on, indicating Pierre.. ‘Put him beside his wife 
and he looks a regular buffoon !’ ite 

Pierre was swaying his stout body along, and advanced, 
making a passage through the people and. nodding to right 
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and left as casually and good-naturedly as if he were 
passing through the crowd at a fair. He pushed through, 
evidently looking for some one. 

Natasha looked joyfully at the familiar face of Pierre, 
‘the buffoon’, as Peronskaya had called him, and knew 
that Pierre was looking for them, especially for her. He 
had promised to be at the ball and to introduce partners 
to her. 

But before he reached them Pierre stopped beside a very 
handsome dark man, not tall, and in a white uniform, 
who stood by a window talking to a tall man with stars 
and a ribbon. Natasha at once recognized the shorter 
and younger man in the white uniform: it was Bolkonski, 
who seemed to her much younger-looking, gayer, and 
handsomer than before. 

“There is another acquaintance—Bolkonski, do you 
see, mamma ?” said Natasha, pointing out Prince Andrew. 
“You remember, he stayed a night at our house at 
Otradnoe.’ 

“Oh, you know him?’ said Peronskaya. ‘I can’t bear 
him. I1 fait a présent la pluie et le beau temps. His pride 
knows no bounds! Takes after his father. And he has 
connected himself with Speranski, and is writing some 
project or other. Just look how he treats the ladies ! 
There ’s one talking to him, and he has turned. away,’ she 
said, pointing at him, ‘Id give it him, if he treated me 
as he does those ladies.’ 


CHAPTER XVI 


SUDDENLY everybody stirred and began talking and 
pressing first forwards and then back. Then, between 
the two rows which formed, the emperor entered to the 
sounds of music, that had immediately struck. up. He 
was followed by the host. and hostess. The Tsar walked 
rapidly, bowing to right and left as if anxious to get the 
first moments of reception over. The band played 
a polonaise, in vogue at that time on account of the 
words that had been set to it. These began: ‘ Alexander, 
Elizabeta, you enrapture us...’ The emperor passed on 


1 * Wet and fine weather denend now on him.’ A French proverb 
meaning that he has great success. ; 
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to the drawing-room ; the crowd rushed to the door; 
several persons with disturbed expressions on their faces 
hastened there and back again.. The crowd then again 
hastily retired from the door of the drawing-room, at 
which the emperor re-appeared talking to the’ hostess. 
A young man, looking distraught, pushed against the 
ladies, asking them to move aside. Some ladies, with 
faces betraying complete forgetfulness of all the customs 
of society, pushed forward to the detriment of their 
toilets. The men began to choose partners and take their 
places for the polonaise. 

Every one moved back and the emperor, smiling, came 
out of the drawing-room leading his hostess by the hand 
but not keeping time to the music. The host followed 
with M. A. Naryshkina, and then followed ambassadors, 
ministers, and various generals, whom Peronskaya 
diligently named. More than half the ladies already had 
partners and were taking up or preparing to take up their 
positions for the polonaise. Natasha felt that she with 
her mother and Sonya was being left among the niinority 
of women crowded against the wall who were not asked 
to dance the polonaise. She stood, her slender arms hang- 
ing down and her scarcely outlined bosom rhythmically 
rising, as with bated breath she gazed with glittering, 
frightened eyes straight before her with an expression of 
readiness for the greatest joy or the greatest misery. She 
was not concerned about the emperor or about any of 
those great people whom Peronskaya was pointing out— 
she had a single thought: ‘Is it possible no one will 
come to ask me, and that I shall not be among the first 
to dance? Is it possible that not one of all these men 
will notice me? They do not even seem to see me, or if 
they do they look as if they were saying “‘ Oh, that’s not 
she, so it’s not worth looking at her!” No, it’s im- 
possible,’ she thought. “ They must’ know how I long to 
dance, how splendidly I dance, and how they would enjoy 
dancing with me.’ 

The strains of the polonaise, which had continued for 
a considerable time, had begun to sound like a sad reminis- 
cence in Natasha’s ears. She wanted to cry. Peronskaya 


had left them, The count was at the other end of the 


room; the countess, Sonya, and she, stood by themselves 


/ as in a wood, amid this crowd of strangers, neither 
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interesting to, nor wanted by, any one, Prince Andrew, 
with a lady, passed by evidently not recognizing them. 
The handsome Anatole was. smilingly talking to a partner 
on his arm, and looked Natasha in the face as one looks 
at awall. Boris passed them twice, and each time turned 
away. Berg and his wife, who were not dancing, came 
up to them, 

Natasha felt this family meeting to be humiliating here 
at the ball, as if there was nowhere for family chat:except 
on such an occasion. She did not listen to or look at Vera, 
who was telling her something about her own green dress. 

At last the emperor stopped beside his last partner 
(he had danced with three) and the music ceased.. A 
worried aide-de-camp ran up to the Rostovs, requesting 
them to stand farther back, though as it was they were 
already standing near the wall, and from the gallery 
resounded the distinct, precise, enticingly rhythmical 
strains of a valse. The emperor looked smilingly down 
the room. A minute passed, but as yet no one had begun 
dancing. The master of the ceremonies, an aide-de-camp, 
went up to Countess Bezukhova and asked her to dance. 
She smilingly raised her hand and laid it on his shoulder 
without looking at him. The aide-de-camp, an adept 
in his art, grasping his partner firmly round her waist, 
with assurance, deliberately, and. in» measured ' step, 
started and first glided round the edge of the circle, then, 
at the corner of the room, seized her left hand and turned 
her round, the rhythmic clicking of the, spurs on. his 
rapid, agile feet was the only sound audible amid the 
quickening music, and at every third beat his partner’s 
velvet dress spread out and seemed to flash as she turned. 
Natasha gazed at them and was ready to cry because it 
was not she that was dancing that, first turn of the valse. 

Prince Andrew in his white uniform as a cavalry 
colonel, wearing knee-breeches and shoes, stood looking 
animated and merry in one of the front rows of the circle, 
not far from the Rostovs. Baron Firhof was talking to 
him about the first sitting of the council of state, to be 
held on the morrow. Prince Andrew as one closely 
connected. with Speranski and participating in the work 
of the legislative commission, could give reliable informa- 
tion about that sitting, concerning which various rumours 
were current. But he did not listen to what Firhof was 
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saying, and gazed now at the sovereign, now ‘at the 
cavaliers intending to dance who had not yet gathered 
courage to enter the circle. 

Prince Andrew was watching these men, who were 
abashed by the emperor’s presence, and the women who 
were breathlessly longing to be asked to dance. 

Pierre came up to him and caught him by the arm. 

“You always dance ; my protégée, the young Rostova, 
is here, “Ask her,’ he said: 

‘ Wheré ?’ asked Bolkonski. ‘ Excuse me!’ he added 
turning to the baron, “we will finish this conversation 
elsewhere ; at a ball one must dance,’ He stepped forward 
in the direction Pierre indicated. The despairing, dejected 
expression of Natasha’s face caught his eye. He recognized 
her, guessed her feelings, understood that it was her 
début, remembered her conversation at the window, and 
with a beaming countenance approached the Countess 
Rostova. 

* Allow me to make you acquainted with my datghter,’ 
said the countess, reddening. 

“I have the pleasure of being already acquainted, if 
the countess remembers me,’ said Prince Andrew ap- 
proaching Natasha with a low and courteous bow, quite 
belying Peronskaya’s remarks about his rudeness, and 
he extended his arm to grasp her waist before completing 
his invitation. He asked her to valse. That tremulous 
expression on Natasha’s face, prepared for either despair 
or rapture, suddenly brightened into a happy, grateful, 
child-like smile. 

“I have long been waiting for you,’ that frightened, 
happy little girl seemed to say by the smile that replaced 
the threatened. tears, as she laid her hand on Prince 
Andrew's shoulder. They were the second couple to enter 
the circle. Prince Andrew was one of the best dancers 
of his day and Natasha danced excellently. Her. little 
feet in white satin dancing shoes did their work swiftly, 
lightly, and independently of her will, while her face 
beamed with ecstatic happiness. Her bare neck and arms 
were thin and not beautiful.. Compared’ to Héléne’s, her 
shoulders were thin, her bosom undeveloped, and her arms 
Slender. But over Héléne was spread, as it were, an 
enamel left by all the thousands of glances that had 
glided over her body, while Natasha seemed like a girl 
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exposed for the first time, who would have felt much 
ashamed had she not been assured that it was absolutely 
necessary. 

Prince Andrew liked dancing, and wishing to escape as 
quickly as possible from the political and clever talk 
with which everybody approached him, wishing also to 
break up the circle of restraint caused by the emperor’s 
presence, he went to dance, and had chosen Natasha 
because Pierre pointed her out to him and. because she 
was the first pretty girl who caught his eye; but scarcely 
had he embraced that slender agile figure and felt her 
stirring so close to him and smiling so near to him, than 
the wine of her charm rose to his head, and he felt himself 
revived and rejuvenated when, after quitting her, he 
stood breathing heavily and watching the other dancers. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Arvrr Prince Andrew, Boris came up to ask Natasha 
for a dance, and then the aide-de-camp who had opened 
the ball and various other young men, so that, flushed 
and happy, passing her superfluous partners on to Sonya, 
she did not cease dancing all the evening. She noticed 
and saw nothing of what occupied every one else. Not 
only did she fail to notice that the emperor conversed 
long with the French ambassador, and how particularly 
gracious he was to a certain lady, or that Prince So-and-so 
and So-and-so did and said something; and that Héléne 
had great success, and was honoured by the special 
attention of So-and-so, but she did not even see the 
emperor, and only noticed that he had gone because 
the dancing became livelier afterwards. In one of the 
merry cotillions before supper, Prince Andrew was again 
her partner. He reminded her of their first encounter in 
the Otradnoe avenue, and how she had been unable to 
sleep that moonlight night, and he told her how he had 
involuntarily overheard her. Natasha blushed at that 
recollection, and tried to excuse herself, as if there had 
been something wrong in what Prince Andrew had 
overheard. 

Prince Andrew, like all who have grown up in society 
liked meeting some one there who was not stamped with 
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the common society impress. And such was Natasha, 
with her surprise, her joy, and shyness, and even her 
mistakes in speaking French. With her he behaved with 
special tenderness and care, sitting beside her and talking 
of the simplest and most unimportant matters; he ad- 
mired the joyous brightness of her eyes and smile, which 
were related not to what was said but to the happiness 
within her. When she was chosen by a cavalier, and rose 
with a smile and danced round the room, Prince Andrew 
particularly admired her shy grace. In the middle of the 
cotillion, having completed one of the figures, Natasha, still 
out of breath, was returning to her seat when another 
dancer invited her. She was tired and panting and 
evidently thought of declining, but immediately put, her 
hand merrily on the man’s shoulder and smiled at Prince 
Andrew. 

“Td be glad to have a rest and sit with you, I’m tired ; 
but you see how I am in demand, and I’m glad of it. 
I’m happy, and I love everybody, and you and I under- 
stand all about it,’ and much, much else was said tin her 
smile. When her partner left her Natasha ran across the 
toom to choose two ladies for the figure. 

“ If she goes first to her cousin and then to another lady 
she will be my wife,’ said Prince Andrew to himself to 
his own surprise, as he watched her. She went first to 
her cousin. 

“ What rubbish sometimes enters one’s head!’ thought 
Prince Andrew, ‘ but what is certain is that that girl is 
80 charming, so original, that before she has been dancing 
here a month she will be married. Such as she are rare 
here,’ he reflected as Natasha, re-adjusting a rose that 
was slipping on her bodice, sat down beside him. 

When the cotillion was over the old count in his blue 
coat came up to the dancers. He invited Prince Andrew 
to call, and asked his daughter whether she was enjoying 
herself. Natasha did not answer at once, but looked at 
him with a smile that seemed to say reproachfully : ‘ How 
can you ask such a question ?’ 

“I have never enjoyed myself so much in my life!’ 
she said, and Prince Andrew noticed how her thin arms 
quickly rose as if to embrace her father, but instantly 

pped again. Natasha was happier than ever before in 
her life. She was at that pitch of bliss when one becomes 
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perfectly kind and good, and does not believe in the 
possibility of evil, misfortune, or sorrow. 
* * * * * * * a 


At that ball Pierre for the first time felt hurt by the 
position his wife occupied in court society. He was. 
gloomy and absent-minded. Across his forehead ran 
a deep furrow, and standing by a window, he stared over 
his spectacles seeing nothing. 

On her way to supper Natasha passed him. 

Pierre’s gloomy, unhappy look struck her. She stopped 
in front of him. She wanted to help him, to bestow on 
him the superabundance of her own happiness. 

‘ How delightful it is, Count!’ said she, ‘Isn’t it?’ 

Pierre smiled absent-mindedly, evidently not under- 
standing what she said. 

“Yes, I am very glad,” he said. 

‘How can people be discontented at anything!’ 
thought Natasha. ‘ Especially such a capital fellow as 
Bezukhoy!’ In Natasha’s eyes all the people present 
were alike good, kind, and splendid people, loving one 
another, none of them capable of injuring another, and 
therefore they ought all to be happy. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Next day Prince Andrew thought of the ball, but his 
mind did not dwell on it long. ‘Yes, it was a very 
brilliant ball, and then... yes, that little Rostova is 
very charming. There is something fresh, original, un- 
Petersburg-like about her, that distinguishes her,’ That 
was all he thought about yesterday’s ball, and after 
drinking his breakfast tea he set to work. 

But either from fatigue or lack of sleep (it was a bad 
day and he could not do anything) he kept criticizing 
his own work, as often happened with him, and was glad 
when he heard some one coming. 

The visitor was Bitsky, who served on various com- 
mittees, frequented all the societies in Petersburg, and 
was a passionate devotee of the new ideas and of Speranski, 
a diligent Petersburg news-monger, one of these men who 
choose their opinions as they choose their clothes— 
according to the fashion, but. who therefore appear to 
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be the warmest partisans. Hardly had he got rid of his 
hat, before he ran into Prince Andrew’s room with a pre- 
occupied air and began talking. He had just learned the 
details of that morning’s sitting of the council of state, 
which had been opened by the emperor, and he talked of 
it. enthusiastically, The emperor’s speech had. been 
extraordinary. It was.aspeech such as only constitutional 
monarchs deliver. ‘The sovereign plainly said that the 
council and senate are estates of the realm; he said that 
the government must rest not on authority but on solid 
principles, The emperor said that the finances must be 
reorganized and that the accounts must be made public,’ 
recounted Bitsky, emphasizing certain words and signifi- 
cantly opening his eyes. 

“Ah, yes! To-day’s events are epoch-making, and 
mark the most important era in our history,’ he concluded. 

Prince Andrew listened to the account of the opening 
of the council of state, which he had so impatiently 
awaited and to which he had attached such importance, 
and was surprised that this event, now that it had taken 
place, did not affect him and even seemed quite insignifi- 
cant. He listened with quiet irony to Bitsky’s enthusiastic 
account of it. A very simple thought occurred to him: 
‘ What does it matter to me or to Bitsky what it pleased 
the emperor to say at the council ?. Can all that possibly 
make me happier or better ?’ 

And this simple reflection suddenly destroyed all the 
interest Prince Andrew had felt in the impending reforms, 
He was going to dine that evening with Speranski— 
“just a friendly gathering,’ as the host had said when 
inviting him. The prospect of that dinner, in the intimate 
home circle of the man he so admired, had greatly inter- 
ested Prince Andrew, especially as he had not yet seen 
Speranski in his domestic surroundings ; but now he felt 

, disinclined to go to it. 

_ At the appointed hour, however, he entered the 
small house Speranski owned in the Taurida Gardens, 
In the parquetted dining-room of this small house, 
remarkable for its extreme cleanliness (reminding one 
of monastic cleanliness), Prince Andrew, who was some- 
what late, at five o’clock found the friendly gathering of 
Speranski’s intimate acquaintances already assembled, 
There were no ladies present except Speranski’s little 
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daughter (long-faced like her father) and her governess, 
The other guests were Gervais, Magnitsky, and Stolypin. 
While still in the ante-room Prince Andrew heard loud 
voices and ringing, staccato laughter—laughter such as 
one hears on the stage. Some one in a voice resembling 
Speranski’s was distinctly ejaculating ha-ha-ha. Prince 
Andrew had never before heard Speranski laugh, and the 
statesman’s ringing, high-pitched laughter made a strange 
impression on him. 

He entered the dining-room, The whole company were 
standing between two windows at a small table laid with 
hors-d’ceuvres. Speranski was standing at the table 
with a merry countenance, wearing a grey swallow-tail 
coat with a star, and evidently still the same waistcoat 
and necktie he had worn at the important council of state. 
The guests surrounded him. Magnitsky, addressing him- 
self to Speranski, was relating an anecdote, and Speranski 
was laughing beforehand at what Magnitsky would say. 
At the moment Prince Andrew entered the room Magnit- 
sky’s words were again drowned by laughter. Stolypin 
laughed loudly in a deep bass as he munched a piece of 
bread and cheese. Gervais laughed softly with a hissing 
sound, and Speranski in a high-pitched, staccato manner. 

Still laughing, Speranski held out his delicate white 
hand to Prince Andrew. 

“Very pleased to see you, Prince!’ said he. ‘ One 
moment...’ he went on, turning to Magnitsky and 
interrupting his story. “We have agreed that this is a 
dinner for recreation with not a word about business !’ 
and again turning to the narrator he began to laugh anew. 

Prince Andrew looked at the laughing Speranski, and 
listened with astonishment and disillusion. It seemed to 
him that this was not Speranski but some one else. 
Everything that had formerly appeared mysterious and 
fascinating in Speranski suddenly became clear and 
unattractive. 

At dinner the conversation did not cease for a moment, 
and seemed to consist of a collection of funny anecdotes. 
Before Magnitsky had finished his story some one else 
was anxious to relate something still funnier. Most of 
the anecdotes, if they did not relate to the service of the 
state, related to prominent people in the service. It 
seemed that in this company the insignificance of these 
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men was so firmly accepted that the only possible attitude 
towards them was one of good-humoured ridicule. 
Speranski related how, at the council that morning, 
a deaf dignitary, when asked for his opinion, replied that 
he was of the same opinion, Gervais gave a long account 
of some official revision, remarkable for the stupidity 
of everybody concerned. Stolypin, stuttering, broke into 
the conversation and began excitedly talking of the 
abuses which existed under the former order of things, 
thereby threatening to give a serious turn to the conversa- 
tion, Magnitsky started quizzing Stolypin about his 
vehemence. Gervais intervened with a joke, and the talk 
reverted to its former merry character. 

Evidently Speranski, after his labours, liked to rest 
and be amused in a circle of friends; and his guests, 
understanding his wish, tried to enliven him and amuse 
themselves. But their gaiety seemed to Prince Andrew 
tiresome and mirthless. Speranski’s high-pitched voice 
struck him unpleasantly, and the false note in his incessant 
laughter grated on his feelings. Prince Andrew did not 
laugh, and feared he would damp the spirits of the 
company, but no one took any notice of his being ‘out of 
harmony with the general mood. They all seemed very 
gay. 

Several times he tried to join in the conversation, but 
each time his remarks were tossed aside like a cork tossed 
out of the water, and he could not jest with them. 

There was nothing wrong or unseemly in what they said ; 
it was sharp and clever and might have been funny, but 
just that something which is the salt of mirth was lacking, 
and they were not even aware that such a thing existed. 

After dinner Speranski’s daughter and her governess 
rose. He patted the little girl with his white hand and 
kissed her. And this gesture, too, seemed unnatural to 
Prince Andrew. 

The men remained, English fashion, at table over their 
port. In the midst of a conversation which was started 
about Napoleon’s doings in Spain, which they all agreed 
in approving, Prince Andrew began to contradict, Speran- 
ski smiled and, with an evident desire to divert the 
conversation from the course it was taking, told a story 
that had no connexion with that topic. For a few instants 
all were silent. 
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When they had sat at table for some time Speranski, 
corking a bottle and remarking ‘ Nowadays good wine 
has to be waited on!’ gave it to the servant and got up. 
All rose and talking loudly went into the drawing-room. 
Two letters, brought by a courier, were handed to Speran- 
ski, and he took them to his study. As soon as he had 
left the room the general merriment stopped, and the 
guests began to converse sensibly and quietly with one 
another. 

‘Now we will have recitations!’ ‘said Speranski, on 
returning from his study. ‘A wonderful talent!’ he 
said to Prince Andrew, and Magnitsky immediately 
assumed a pose and began reciting some humorous 
French verses, which he had composed about several 
well-known Petersburg people. The verses were several 
times interrupted by applause. When they were over 
Prince Andrew went up to Speranski and took leave of 
him, 

‘ Why are you going so early ?’ asked Speranski. 

“TI promised to go te a reception.’ 

They said no more. Prince Andrew looked closely into 
those mirror-like impenetrable eyes, and it became 
ridiculous to him that he could have expected anything 
from Speranski or from any of his own activities connected 
with him, and that he had ever attributed importance 
to what Speranski was doing. That precise, mirthless 
laughter long continued to ring in Prince Andrew’s ears 
after he had left the house. 

When he reached home he began thinking of his life 
in Petersburg during the last four months, as of something 
new. He recalled his exertions and solicitations and the 
history of his project of army reform, which had been 
accepted for consideration and which they were. trying 
to pass over in silence merely because another, a very 
badly executed work, had already been prepared and 
submitted to the emperor. He thought of the meetings 
of the committee of which Berg was a member. He 
remembered how carefully and at what length everything 
relating to form and procedure was discussed at their 
meetings, and how sedulously and promptly all that 
related to the gist of the business was evaded. He recalled 
his labours onthe Legal Code, and how painstakingly he 
had translated into Russian articles of the Roman and 
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French codes, and he felt ashamed of himself, Then he 
vividly pictured Bogucharovo to himself, his occupations 
in the country, his journey to Ryazan; he remembered 
the peasants, and Dron the village elder, and applying 
to them in his mind the Personal Rights! which he had 
divided into paragraphs, he was astonished that he could 
have spent so much time on such useless work. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Next day Prince Andrew called at a few houses he had 
not yet visited, and among them at the Rostovs’, with 
whom he had renewed acquaintance at the last ball. 
The laws of politeness demanded that he should call on 
them and, moreover, he wanted to see in her own home 
that original, eager girl who had left such a pleasant 
impression on his mind, 

Natasha was one of the first to meet him. She was 
wearing a dark-blue house-dress in which she seemed to 
Prince Andrew even prettier than in her ball-dress., She 
and all the Rostov family welcomed him like an old friend, 
simply and cordially. The whole family, whom he had 
formerly judged severely, now seemed to him to consist 
of excellent, simple, and kindly people. The old count’s 
hospitality and good-nature, pleasantly unusual, especially 
in Petersburg, were such that Prince Andrew could not 
refuse to stay to dinner. ‘ Yes,’ he thought, ‘ they are 
capital people, who of course have not the slightest idea 
what a treasure they possess in Natasha; but they are 
kindly folk and form the best possible setting for this 
strikingly poetic, delightful girl, overflowing with life!’ 

In Natasha Prince Andrew was conscious of a strange 
world completely alien to him, and brimful of joys un- 
known to him, a foreign world that even in the Otradnoe 
avenue and at the window that moonlight night had 
begun to tease him, Now this world teased him no longer, 


1 The fact that the peasant masses were serfs was naturally a great 
impediment to the introduction of any enlightened system of juris- 
prudence ; but whether that constituted a valid reason for abjuring 
participation in government, or whether, on the contrary, it indicated 
the need of drastic reforms, was a point on which Tolstoy and those 
western thinkers who believed that constitutional government is an 
instrument of progress, disagreed. © 
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and no longer seemed alien to him; but he himself, having 
entered it, found in it a new enjoyment. 

After dinner, at Prince Andrew’s request, Natasha went 
to the clavichord and began singing. Prince Andrew 
stood by a window talking with the ladies, and listened 
to her. In the midst of a phrase he ceased speaking and 
unexpectedly felt a tickling in his throat from tears, 
a thing he had not thought possible to him. He looked 
at Natasha as she sang, and something new and joyous 
stirred in his soul. He felt happy and sad at the same 
time. He had absolutely nothing to weep about, yet he 
was ready to weep. What about? His former love, 
the little princess? His disillusionments ?.. . His hopes 
for the future ?... Yes and no, The chief reason he was 
ready to weep, was a sudden, vivid sense of the terrible 
contrast between something infinitely great and indefinite 
within him, and something narrow and corporeal which 
he himself was and even she also. This contrast oppressed 
and gladdened him while she sang. 

As soon as Natasha had finished she went up to him 
and asked how he liked her voice. When she had asked 
this she became confused, feeling that she should not have 
asked it. He smiled, looking at her, and said he liked her 
singing as he liked everything she did. 

Late in the evening Prince Andrew left the Rostovs’. 
He went to bed from habit, but soon found that he could 
not sleep. Having lit his candle he sat up in bed; then 
he got up, then lay down again not at all troubled by 
his sleeplessness: his soul was as fresh and joyful as if 
from a stuffy room he had stepped into God’s own fresh 
daylight. It did not enter his head that he was in love 
with Natasha; he did not think about her. He only 
pictured her to himself, and in consequence all life appeared 
in a new light. ‘ Why do I strive, why do I toil in this 
narrow, confined frame, when life, all life, with all its 
joys is open to me?’ said he to himself. And for the 
first time in long years he began making happy plans 
for the future. He decided that he must attend to his — 
son’s education by finding a tutor and putting the boy 
in his charge, then hand in his resignation and travel 
abroad, seeing England, Switzerland, and Italy. ‘ I must 
make use of my freedom while I feel so much strength 
and youth in me,’ he said to himself. ‘ Pierre was right 
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when he said one must believe in the possibility of happi- 
ness in order to be happy, and I now believe in it. 

the dead bury their dead ; but while we have life we must 
live and be happy !’ thought he. 


CHAPTER XX 


OnE morning Colonel Adolf Berg, whom Pierre knew 
as he knew everybody in Moscow and Petersburg, came 
to see him. Berg arrived in an immaculate brand-new 
uniform, with his hair pomaded and brushed forward 
over his temples as the Emperor Alexander wore his hair. 

“I have just been to see the countess, your wife. 
Unfortunately she could not grant my request; but 
I hope, Count, I shall be more fortunate with you,’ he 
said with a smile. 

‘What is it you wish, Colonel? I am at your service.’ 

‘T have now quite settled in my new quarters, Count,’— 
Berg said this with perfect conviction that this informa- 
tion could not but be agreeable; ‘and therefore I wish 
to arrange just a small party for my own and my wife’s 

‘friends.’ (He smiled still more pleasantly.) ‘1' wished 
to ask the countess and you to do me the honour of coming 
to tea and supper.’ 

Only the Countess Héléne, who considered the society 
of such people as the Bergs beneath her, could be cruel 
enough to refuse such an invitation. Berg explained so 
clearly why he wanted to gather together at his house 
a small and select company, and why this would give him 
pleasure, and why he grudged spending money on cards 
or anything harmful but was prepared to run into some 
expense for the sake of good society, that Pierre was 
unable to refuse, and promised to come. 

“Only don’t be late, Count, if I may venture to ask ; 
about ten minutes to eight, please. We shall make up 
a trubber. Our general is coming; he is very good to me. 
We et have supper, Count. Well then, you will bo 
_ Contrary to his habit of being late, Pierre on that day 
arrived at the Bergs’ house at fifteen instead of ten 
minutes to eight. 

__ Having seen to everything requisite for the party, the 
_ Bergs were ready to receive their guests. 
ast a 
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In their new, clean, and light study, with its new furni- 
ture and small busts and pictures, sat Berg and his wife. 
Berg in his new uniform, buttoned up, sat beside his 
wife, explaining to her that one always could and should 
be acquainted with people above one, for only then could 
acquaintance bring satisfaction. 

“You can get to know something. You can ask for 
something. See how I managed from my first promotion.’ 
(Berg measured his life not by years, but by promotions.) 
‘My comrades are still nobodies, while I am only waiting 
for a vacancy, to command a, regiment, and have the 
happiness to be your husband.’ (He rose and kissed 
Vera’s hand, and on the way to her he straightened out 
a turned-up corner of the carpet.) ‘And how have 
I obtained all this? Chiefly by knowing how to choose 
my acquaintances. It goes without saying that one 
must be virtuous and methodical.’ 

Berg smiled with a sense of his superiority over a weak 
woman, and paused, reflecting that this dear wife of his 
was, after all, but a weak woman who could not under- 
stand all that constitutes a man’s dignity, what it was 
ein Mann zu sein Vera at the same time was smiling 
with a sense of superiority over her good, virtuous hus- 
band, who yet, like all men, in Vera’s opinion understood 
life wrongly. Berg, judging by his wife, thought all 
women weak and foolish. Vera, judging only by her 
husband and generalizing from that obseryation, supposed 
that all men ascribe common sense to themselves alone, 
though they understand nothing, and are conceited and 
selfish. 

Berg rose and carefully embraced his wife in such a way 
as not to crush her lace cape, for which he had paid a 
good sum, kissing her on the middle of her lips. 

‘The only thing is, we mustn’t have children soon,’ he 
continued, following an unconscious sequence of ideas. 

‘Yes,’ answered Vera, ‘I don’t at all want that. We 
must live for society.’ 

‘Princess Yusupova wore one exactly like this,’ said) 
Berg, pointing to the cape with a happy and kindly smile. 

Just then Count Bezukhov was announced. Husband 
and wife glanced at one another, both smiling with self- 
satisfaction, each appropriating the honour of this visit. — 


1 to be a man. 
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‘This comes of knowing how to make acquaintances,’ 
thought Berg. ‘This is what comes of knowing how to 
conduct oneself.’ 

‘But please don’t interrupt when I am entertaining 
guests,’ said Vera, ‘ because I know what interests each 
of them and what to say in this or that company.’ 

Berg smiled again. 

‘It can’t be helped: sometimes men must have 
masculine conversation,’ said he. 

They received Pierre in their small, new drawing-room, 
where it was impossible to sit down anywhere without 
disturbing its symmetry, neatness, and order; so it was 
quite comprehensible and not strange that Berg, having 
generously offered to disturb the symmetry of an arm- 
chair or of the sofa for his esteemed guest, but being 
apparently painfully undecided on the matter himself, 
eventually left the visitor to settle the question of selection. 
Pierre disturbed the symmetry by moving a chair for 
himself, and Berg and Vera immediately started their 
evening party, interrupting each other and entertaining 
their guest. 

Vera, deciding in her own mind that Pierre should be 
entertained with conversation about the French embassy, 
at once began accordingly. Berg, deciding that masculine 
conversation was requisite, interrupted his wife’s remarks 
and touched on the question of the war with Austria, 
and unconsciously jumped from the general subject 
to personal considerations as to the proposals made him 
to take part in the Austrian campaign, and the reasons 
why he had not accepted them. Although the conversa- 
tion was very incoherent and Vera was angry at the 
intrusion of the masculine element, both husband and 

wife felt with satisfaction that, though only one guest 

was present, their evening had begun very well, and was 
as like as two peas to every other evening party with its 
talk, its tea, and its lighted candles. 

Before long Boris, Berg’s old comrade, arrived. He 
treated Berg and Vera with a shade of condescension 
and patronage. After Boris came a lady with a colonel, 
then the general himself, then the Rostovs, and the 
party became unquestionably exactly like all other evening 

parties. Berg and Vera could not repress their joyful 
smiles at sight of all this movement in their drawing- 
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room, at the sound of the disconnected talk, the rustling 
of dresses, and the scraping of bows. Everything was 
just as in all other houses; especially the general, who 
praised the lodging, patted Berg on the shoulder, and 
with parental authority superintended the setting out of 
the table for a game of boston.! The general sat down by 
Count Ilya Rostov, who next to himself was the most 
important guest. The old people sat with the old, the 
young with the young, and the hostess at the tea-table, 
on which stood exactly the same kind of cakes in a silver 
basket as the Panins had at their party ; everything was 
just as it was everywhere else. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Pierre, as one of the principal guests, had to sit down 
to boston with Count Rostov, the general, and the 
colonel. At the card-table he happened to be facing 
Natasha, and was struck by a curious change that had 
taken place in her since the ball. She was silent, and not 
only less pretty than at the ball, but only redeemed from 
plainness by her air of mildness and indifference to 
everything around. 

‘What’s the matter with her?’ thought Pierre, 
glancing at her. She sat beside her sister at the tea-table, 
and reluctantly, without looking at him, replied to Boris 
who sat down beside her. When he had played out 
a whole suit, and to his partner’s delight taken five tricks, 
Pierre, hearing greetings and the footsteps of some one 
who had entered the room while he was taking up his 
tricks, again glanced at her. 

‘What has happened to her?’ he asked himself with 
still greater surprise. 

Prince Andrew was standing before her and speaking 
to her with a look of tender solicitude. She, having 
raised her head, flushed and evidently trying to master 
her rapid breathing, was looking up at him. And the 
bright light of an inner fire that had been suppressed 
was now rekindled, and again burnt within her. She 


1 Boston was a card game invented by French officers at Boston, 
Massachusetts, at the time of the Revolutionary war, It has some 
distant resemblance to auction bridge. ; 
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had quite changed, and from a plain girl was again 
transformed into what she had been at the ball. 

Prince Andrew approached . Pierre, and the latter 
noticed a new and youthful expression on his friend’s face. 

Pierre changed places several times during the game, 
sitting now with his back to Natasha and now facing her, 
but all the time he was playing the six rubbers he watched 
her and his friend. 

‘Something very important is taking place between 
them,’ thought Pierre, and a feeling both joyful and bitter 
agitated him and made him forget his own grief. 

After six rubbers the general rose, saying that it was © 
impossible to play like that; and Pierre was released. 
Natasha on one side was talking with Sonya and Boris ; 
and Vera with a subtle smile was saying something to 
Prince Andrew, Pierre went. up to his friend and, having 
asked whether what they were saying was not a secret, 
sat down near them, Vera, having noticed Prince 
Andrew’s attentions to Natasha, decided that at a ‘party, 
a real evening party, subtle allusions to the tender passion 
were absolutely necessary ; and seizing a moment when 
Prince Andrew was alone, she began a conversation with 
him about feelings in general and about her sister. With 
such an intelligent guest as she considered Prince Andrew 
to be, she felt that she had to apply her diplomatic art. 

When Pierre went up to them, he noticed that Vera 
was being carried away by self-satisfied talk but that 
Prince Andrew seemed embarrassed, which was rarely 
the case with him. 

“What do you think ?’ Vera was saying with an arch 
smile. ‘ You are so discerning, Prince, and understand - 
people’s characters so well at a glance. What do you 
think of Nataly ? Could she be constant in her attach- 
ments? Could she, like other women’ (Vera meant 
herself), ‘love a man once and remain true to him for 
ever? That is what I consider real love. What do 
you think, Prince?’ ‘ 

“I know your sister too little,’ replied Prince Andrew 
with a sarcastic smile under which he tried to hide his 
embarrassment, ‘to be able to solve so delicate a ques- 
tion; and then I have noticed that the less admiration 
a woman receives the more constant she is,’ he added, 
and looked up at Pierre who had just joined them. 
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*Yes, that is true; Prince. In these days,’ continued 
Vera—mentioning ‘these days’ as people of limited 
intelligence are fond of doing, imagining that they have 
discovered and appraised the ‘peculiarities of ‘these 
days’, and that human characteristics change with the 
times—‘ In these days a girl has so much freedom that 
the pleasure of being courted often stifles real feeling in 
her. And it must be confessed that Nataly is very 
susceptible.’ This return to the subject of Nataly caused 
Prince Andrew to knit his brows with discomfort. He 
wished to rise, but Vera continued with a yet more 
subtle smile: 

‘I think no one has been more courted,’ she went 
on, ‘ but up to quite lately she never seriously cared for 
any one. Now you know, Count,’ she said to Pierre, 
“even our dear cousin Boris, who, between ourselves, 
had travelled far into the land of tenderness...’ 

Prince Andrew frowned and remained silent. 

‘You and Boris are friends, aren’t you ?’ asked Vera. 

‘Yes, I know him.’ 

‘I expect he has told you of the childish love between 
them ?’ 

‘Oh, there was a childish love?’ suddenly asked 
Prince Andrew, blushing unexpectedly. 

‘Yes, you know between cousins intimacy often leads 
to love. Le cousinage est wn dangereua voisinage.+ Don’t 
you think so?’ 

‘Ob, undoubtedly!’ said Prince Andrew, and with 
sudden and unnatural animation he began chaffing 
Pierre about the necessity of being very careful with his 
fifty-year-old Moscow cousins, and in the midst of this 
playful talk he rose, taking Pierre by the arm, and leading 
him aside. 

‘Well?’ asked Pierre, noticing with amazement his 
friend’s strange animation and a glance he threw on ~ 
Natasha as he rose. 

‘I must... 1 must have a talk with you,’ said Prince 
Andrew. ‘You know those women’s gloves?’ (He 
meant the Masonic gloves given to a newly initiated 
Brother to present to the woman he loved.) “I... but 
no, I will have a talk with you later on,’ and _ with 
strangely glittering eyes and a restless bearing Prince 


4 *Cousinhood is a dangerous neighbourhood.’ 
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Andrew approached Natasha and sat down beside her. 
Pierre saw how Prince Andrew asked her something, and 
how she flushed as she replied. 

But at that moment Berg came up to Pierre and began 
insisting that he should take part in an argument between 
the general and the colonel, on Spanish affairs. 

Berg was satisfied and happy. A smile of pleasure 
never left his face. The party was very successful and 
quite like other parties he had been at. Everything was 
similar: the ladies’ subtle talk, the cards, a general 
raising his voice at the card-table, and the samovar, and 
the cakes ; only one thing was missing that he had always 
noticed at the evening parties he wished to imitate. 
They had not yet had a loud conversation among the 
men, and a dispute on something important and clever. 
Now the general began such a conversation, and to it 
Berg drew Pierre. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Next day, as the count had invited him, Prince Andrew 
went to dine with the Rostovs, and spent the whole day 
with them. 

Every one in the house knew for whose sake Prince 
Andrew came, and he without concealment tried to be 
with Natasha all day. Not only in the soul of the 
frightened yet happy and elated Natasha, but in the 
whole house, there was a feeling of awe at something 
important that was bound to happen. The countess 
looked with sad and sternly serious eyes at Prince Andrew 
when he talked to Natasha, and timidly and artificially 
began some conversation about trifles as soon as he looked 
her way. Sonya was afraid to leave Natasha, and afraid 
of being in the way when she was with them, Natasha 
grew pale in a panic of expectation when she remained 
alone with him for a moment. Prince Andrew surprised 
her by his timidity. She felt that he wanted to say 
something to her, but could not bring himself to do so. 

In the evening, when Prince Andrew had left, the 
countess went up to Natasha and whispered : 

‘Well ?’ 

‘Mamma! For heaven’s sake don’t ask me anything 
now! One can’t talk about this,’ said Natasha. 
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Nevertheless that night Natasha, now agitated and 
now frightened, lay a long time with fixed eyes in her 
mother’s bed. She told her how he had praised her, 
how he told her he was going abroad, that he asked her 
where they were going to spend the summer, and then 
how he had asked her about Boris. 

‘But such a... such a... never happened to me 
before!’ she said. ‘Only I feel afraid in his presence. 
I am always afraid when I’m with him. What does that 
mean? Does it mean that it’s the real thing? Yes? 
Mamma, are you asleep ?’ 

“No, my love; I am myself frightened,’ answered her 
mother. *Now go!’ 

*‘ Anyhow I shan’t sleep. What silliness, to sleep! ... 
Mummy! Mummy! such a thing never happened to me 
before,’ she said, surprised and alarmed at the feeling of 
which she was conscious in herself. ‘And could we 
ever have thought ! ’ 

It seemed to Natasha that even at the time when she 
first saw Prince Andrew at Otradnoe she had fallen in 
love with him. It was as if she feared this strange 
unexpected happiness, of meeting again the very man she 
had then chosen (she was firmly convinced she had done 
so), and of finding him, as it seemed, not indifferent to her. 

‘And it had to happen that he should come specially 
to Petersburg while we are here. And it had to happen 
that we should meet at that ball. It is fate. Clearly it 
is fate that it all led up to this! Already then, as soon as 
I saw him, I felt something peculiar.’ 

“What else did he say to you? What are those verses ? 
Read them,’ said her mother, thoughtfully, referring to 
some verses Prince Andrew had written in Natasha’s 
album. 

“Mamma, one need not be ashamed of his being a 
widower ?’ 

“Don’t, Natasha! Pray to God. ‘ Marriages are made 
in heaven ’’,’ said her mother. 

‘Darling Mummy, how I love you! How happy 
Iam!’ cried Natasha, shedding tears of joy and agitation, 
and embracing her mother. 

At that very time Prince Andrew was sitting with 
Pierre and telling him of his love for Natasha and his 


firm resolve to make her his wife. 
* * 


* * * * & @ € € 
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The Countess Héléne had a reception that day at her 
house. The French ambassador was there, and also a 
foreign Prince of the Blood who had of late become a 
frequent visitor of hers, and many brilliant ladies and 
gentlemen. Pierre went downstairs, walked through the 
rooms, and struck every one by his preoccupied, absent, 
and morose air. 

Since the ball he had felt the approach of a fit of 
morbid depression and made desperate efforts to combat 
it. Since the intimacy of his wife with the prince, Pierre 
had unexpectedly been made a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, and from that time he had begun to feel 
oppressed and ashamed in court society, and dark thoughts 
about the vanity of all things human came to him oftener 
than before. At the same time the feeling he had noticed 
between his protégée Natasha and Prince Andrew 
accentuated his gloom by the contrast between his own 
position and his friend’s. He tried equally to avoid 
thinking about his wife, or about Natasha and Prince 
Andrew ; and again everything seemed to him insignifi- 
cant compared with eternity; again the question: For 
what? presented itself; and he forced himself to 
labour day and night at Masonic work, hoping to drive 
away the evil spirit that threatened him. Towards mid- 
night, after he had left the countess’s apartments, he 
was sitting upstairs in a shabby dressing-gown, copying 
out the original transactions of the Scottish Lodge of 
Freemasons, at a table in his low room, cloudy with 
tobacco smoke, when some one came in. It was Prince 

drew. 

* Ah, it’s you!’ said Pierre with a preoccupied, dis- 
satisfied air. ‘ And I, you see, am hard at it,’ he pointed 
to his writing-book with that air of escaping from mis- 
fortune with which unhappy persons look at their work, 

Prince Andrew, with a beaming. ecstatic expression of 
renewed life on his face, paused in front of Pierre and, not 
noticing his sad look, smiled at him with the egotism of 


joy: 
“Well, dear heart,’ said he, ‘I wanted to tell you about 


>» Readers interested in Tolstoy’s life, and on the look-out for links 
connecting his earlier with his later activities, may note the similarity 
of Pierre’s feeling expressed above, with what Tolstoy some twelve 
years after this chapter was written describes himself as haying felt 
in Confession, chap. iii, p. 18. 
a3 
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it yesterday, and now I have come to do so. I never felt 
anything like it before. Iam in love, my dear friend ! ” 

Suddenly Pierre heaved a deep sigh and dropped his 
heavy body on the sofa beside Prince Andrew. 

‘With Natasha Rostova, yes ?’ said he. 

‘Yes, yes! Who else should it be? I could never 
have believed it, but the feeling is stronger than I. Yester- 
day I tormented myself and suffered, but even that 
torment I would not exchange for anything in the world. 
T have not lived till now. At last I live, but I can’t live 
without her! But can she love me? ... 1 am too old 
for her... . Why don’t you speak ? ’ 

‘1? 1? What did I tell you?’ said Pierre suddenly, 
rising and beginning to pace up and down the room. 
‘I always thought it... . That girl is such a treasure 
... she is unique. ... My dear friend, I entreat you, 
don’t philosophize, don’t doubt; marry, marry, marry! 
And I am sure there will not be a happier man than 

ou.” j 
‘ But what of her ?’ 

‘She loves you.’ 

‘Don’t talk rubbish, . . .’ said Prince Andrew, 
smiling and looking into Pierre’s eyes. 

“She does, I know,’ Pierre cried angrily. 

‘Only do listen,’ returned Prince Andrew, holding him 
by the arm. ‘Do you know the condition I am in? 
I must tell it all to some one.’ 

‘Well, go on, go on. I am very glad,’ said Pierre, and 
his face really changed, his frown smoothed itself out, 
and he listened gladly to Prince Andrew. Prince Andrew 
appeared, and was, quite different, quite a new man. 
Where was his spleen, his contempt for life, his disillusion- 
ment ? Pierre was the only person to whom he made up 
his mind to speak openly ; and to him he told everything 
that was in his soul. Now he lightly and boldly made 
plans for an extended future, said he could not sacrifice 
his own happiness for his father’s caprice, and spoke of 
how he would either make his father consent to this 
marriage and love her, or would do without his consent ; 
- then he marvelled at the feeling that had mastered him 


as at something strange, apart from, and independent of — 


himself. 
‘I should not have believed any one who told me that 
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I was capable of such love,’ said Prince Andrew. ‘It is 
not at all the same feeling as I knew in the past.. The 
whole world for me is now divided into two halves: one 
half is she, and there all is joy, hope, light; the other 
half is all that exists where she is not, and there all is 
gloom and darkness... .’ 

‘Darkness and gloom,’ reiterated Pierre; ‘yes, yes, 
I understand that.’ 

“I cannot help loving the light; it is not my fault. 
And I am very happy! You understand me? I know 
you are glad for my sake.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ Pierre assented, looking at his friend 
with a touched and sad expression in his eyes. The 
brighter Prince Andrew’s lot appeared to him, the 
gloomier seemed his own, 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Prince ANDREW needed his father’s consent to his 
marriage, and to obtain this he started for the country 
next day. 

His father received his son’s communication with 
external calm, but inward anger. He could not com. 
prehend how any one could wish to alter his life, or to 
introduce anything new into it, when his own life was 
already ending. ‘If they would only let me end my days 
as I want to,’ thought the old man, ‘ then they might do 
as they please.’ However with his son he employed the 
diplomacy he reserved for important occasions, and 
adopting a quiet tone, he discussed the whole matter. 

In the first place the marriage was not a brilliant one 
as to birth, wealth, or rank, Secondly, Prince Andrew 
was no longer as young as he had been, and his health 
was poor (the old man laid special stress on this), while 
she was very young. Thirdly, he had a son, whom it 
would be a pity to entrust to a chit of a girl. ‘ Fourthly 
and finally,’ the father said, looking mockingly at his son, 
“I beg you to put it off for a year ; go abroad, take a cure, 
look out, as you wanted to, for a German tutor for Prince 
Nicholas. Then if your love, or passion or obstinacy— 
as you please—is as great, then marry! And that’s my 
last word on.it. Mind, the last! .. .’ concluded the prince, 
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decision. is 
Prince Andrew saw clearly that the old man hoped that 
his feelings, or his fiancée’s, would not stand a year’s 
test, or that he, the old prince himself, would die before 
then; and he decided to conform to his father’s wish : 
to propose, and postpone the wedding for a year. 
Three weeks after the last evening he had spent with 
the Rostovs, Prince Andrew returned to Petersburg. 


Next day after her talk with her mother, Natasha 
expected Bolkonski all day, but he did not come. On the 
second and third day it was the same. Pierre did not 
come either; and Natasha, not knowing that Prince 
Andrew had gone to see his father, could not account for 
his absence. 

Three weeks passed in this way. Natasha did not wish 
to go out anywhere, and wandered from room to room 
like a shadow, idle and downcast; in the evenings she 
wept secretly, and did not go at night to her mother. She 
continually blushed and was irritable. It seemed to her 
that everybody knew about her disappointment, and was 
laughing at her and pitying her. Strong as was her 
inward grief, this grief caused by vanity intensified her 
misery. 

Once she came to her mother, tried to say something, 
and suddenly began to cry. Her tears were those of an 
offended child who does not know why it is being punished. 

The countess began to quiet Natasha, who after first 
listening to her mother’s words, suddenly interrupted 
her : 

‘Leave off, mamma! I don’t think, I don’t want to 
think about it! He just came, and then left off, left off....’ 

Her voice trembled, and she nearly cried again, but 
recovered and went on quietly: 

‘And I don’t at all want to get married. And I am 
afraid of him. ... I have now become quite, quite calm.’ 

The day after this conversation, Natasha put on the 
old dress which she knew had the peculiar property of 
conducing to cheerfulness in the mornings, and that day 
she returned to her old way of life which she had aban- 
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doned since the ball. Having finished her morning tea, 
she went to the ballroom, which she particularly liked for 
the loud resonance in it, and began singing her solfeggio, 
When she had finished her first exercise she stood still in 
the middle of the room and sang a musical phrase that 
particularly pleased her. She listened joyfully (as though 
she had not expected it) to the charm of the sounds 
which, reverberating, filled the whole empty ballroom 
and slowly died away; and all at once she felt cheerful. 
“What ’s the good of making much of it? Things are 
nice as it is,’ she said to herself, and she began walking 
up and down the room, not stepping simply on the resound- 
ing parquet, but treading at each step from the heel (she 
was wearing a new and favourite pair of shoes) to the toe, 
and listening to the regular tap of the heel and creak of 
the toe as gladly as she had to the sounds of her voice. 
Passing a mirror she glanced into it. ‘There, that’s 
me!’ the expression of her face seemed to say as she 
looked at herself. ‘Well, it’s all right, and I: need 
nobody.’ 

A footman wanted to come in to clear away somethin 
in the room, but she would not let him come in, an 
having closed the door behind him she continued her 
walk. That morning she had returned to her favourite 
mood: love of, and delight in, herself. ‘How charming 
that Natasha is!’ she said again, speaking of herself in 
the-words of some third, collective, male person. ‘ Pretty, 
a good voice, young, and in nobody’s way if only they 
leave her in peace.’ But however much they left her in 
peace, she could not now be at peace, and immediately 
felt this. 

In the hall the porch-door opened, and some one asked, 
‘Are they at home?’ and then footsteps were heard. 
Natasha was looking at the mirror, but did not see her- 
self. She listened to the sounds in the hall. When she 
saw herself, her face was pale. It was he. She knew this 
for certain, though she hardly heard his: voice through the 
closed doors. 

Pale and agitated, Natasha ran into the drawing-room, 

‘Mamma! Bolkonski has come!’ she said. ‘Mamma, 
it is awful, it is unbearable! I don’t want... to be 
tormented! What amItodo?...’ 

Before the countess could answer Prince Andrew 
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entered the room with an agitated and serious face. As 
soon as he saw Natasha his face brightened. He kissed 
the countess’s hand and Natasha’s, and sat down beside 
the sofa. 

“It is long since we had the pleasure .. .” began the 
countess, but Prince Andrew interrupted her by answer- 
ing her intended question, and was evidently in haste to 
say what he had to say. 

“I have not been to see you all this time, because 
I have been at my father’s. I had to talk over a very 
important matter with him. ... I only got back last 
night,’ he said, glancing at Natasha; ‘I must speak to 
you, Countess,’ he added after a moment’s pause. 

The countess dropped her eyes, sighing deeply. 

‘TI am at your disposal,’ she murmured. 

Natasha knew that she ought to go away, but was 
unable to do so: something seemed to grip her throat, 
and she stared impolitely, with wide open eyes, straight 
at Prince Andrew. 

‘At once ?... This instant! ... No, it can’t be!” she 
thought. 

Again he glanced at her, and that glance convinced her 
that she was not mistaken. Yes, at once, that very 
instant, her fate would be decided. 

“Go, Natasha! I will call you,’ said the countess in 
@ whisper. 

Natasha glanced with frightened, imploring eyes at 
Prince Andrew and at her mother, and went out. 

“I have come, Countess, to ask for your daughter’s 
hand,’ said Prince Andrew. 

The countess’s face flushed, but she said nothing for 
a while. 

“Your offer . . .?’-she began sedately. He remained 
silent, looking into her eyes. ‘ Your offer...’ (she grew 
confused), ‘is agreeable to us, and . pig! accept your 
offer. Iam glad. And my husband... I hope... but 
it will depend on her. . 

“I will speak to her ‘when I have your consent. ... De 
you give it me ?’ said Prince Andrew. 

‘Yes,’ replied the countess. She held out her hand to 
him and with a strange mixture of estrangement and 
tenderness pressed her lips to his forehead as he stooped 
to kiss her hand. She wished to love him as a son; but 
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felt that to her he was a stranger and a terrifying man. 
‘I am sure my husband will consent,’ said the countess, 
‘but your father...’ 

‘My father, to whom I have mentioned my plans, has 
made it an express condition of his consent, that the 
wedding should not take place for a year. And I wished 
to tell you of that,’ said Prince Andrew. 

‘It is true Natasha is still young, but—so long as 
that ?... 

‘Tt is unavoidable,’ said Prince Andrew with a sigh. 

‘J will send her to you,’ said the countess, and left 
the room. 

‘Lord have mercy upon us!’ she repeated while seek- 
ing her daughter. 

Sonya said that Natasha was in her bedroom. Natasha 
was sitting on the bed, pale and dry-eyed, and was gazing 
at the icons and whispering something as she rapidly 
crossed herself, Seeing her mother, she jumped up and 
flew to her. 

‘Well, mamma?... Well?... 

‘Go, go to him. He is asking your hand,” said the 
countess, coldly, as it seemed to Natasha. ‘Go... go,’ 
said the mother, sadly and reproachfully, with a deep 
sigh, as her daughter ran away. 

Natasha never remembered how she reached the draw- 
ing-room, When she came in and saw him, she paused. 
«Ts it possible that this stranger is all in all to me now ?’ 
she asked herself, and immediately answered, ‘ Yes, 
everything! He alone is now dearer to me than every- 
thing in the world.’ Prince Andrew came up to her, with 
downcast eyes. 

‘I have loved you from the very moment I first saw 
you. May I hope?’ 

He looked at her and was struck by the serious, impas- 
sioned expression of her face. Her face seemed to say : 
‘Why ask? Why doubt of what you cannot but know ? 
Why speak, when words cannot express what one feels ?” 

She drew nearer to him, and stopped. He took her 
hand and kissed it. 

‘Do you love me ? 
» ‘Yes, yes!’ Natasha murmured as if with vexation. 

Then she sighed loudly, and catching her breath more 
and more quickly, began to sob. 
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‘What is it ? What’s the matter ?’ 

‘Oh, I am so happy!’ she replied, smiled through her 
tears, stooped closer to him, paused for an instant as if 
asking herself whether she might, and then kissed him. 

Prince Andrew held her hands, looked into her eyes, 
and did not find in his heart his former love for her. 
Something in him had suddenly changed; there was no 
longer the former poetic and mystic charm of longing, but 
there was pity for her womanly and childish weakness, 
fear in face of her devotion and trustfulness, and an 
oppressive. yet joyful sense of the duty that now bound 
him to her for ever. The actual feeling, though it was 
not so bright and poetic as the former, was stronger and 
more serious. 

‘ Did your mother tell you that it cannot be for a year ?’ 
asked Prince Andrew, still looking into her eyes. 

‘Is it possible that I—the chit of a girl, as everybody 
called me,’ thought Natasha, ‘is it possible that 1 am now 
to be the wife, the equal of this strange, dear, clever man, 
whom even my father respects? Can it be true? Can 
it be true that. I can no longer play with life, that now 
I am grown up, that on me now lies a responsibility for 
every word and deed of mine? Yes, but what did he 
ask me ?’ 

‘No,’ she replied, but she had not understood his 
question. 

“Forgive me!’ he said. ‘But you are so young, and 
I have already been through so much in life. I am afraid 
for you, you do not yet know yourself.’ 

Natasha listened with concentrated attention trying, 
but failing, to take in the meaning of his words. 

‘Hard as this year which postpones my happiness will 
be,’ continued Prince Andrew, ‘it will give you time to 
be sure of yourself. I ask you to make me happy in 
a. year’s time; but you are free, our engagement shall 
remain a secret, and should you find out that you do not 
love me, or should you come to love ...’ said Prince 
Andrew with an unnatural smile. 

‘Why do you say that?’ Natasha interrupted him. 
‘You know that from the day when you first came to 
Otradnoe I .have loved you,’ she cried, quite convinced 
that she spoke the truth. 

‘In a year you will learn to know yourself.’ 
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‘A whole ye—ar!’ Natasha repeated suddenly, only 
now realizing that the marriage was to be postponed for 
a year. ‘But why a year? Why a year?...’ 

Prince Andrew began to explain to her the reasons for 
this delay. Natasha did not hear him. 

‘ And can’t it be helped?’ she asked. Prince Andrew 
did not reply, but his face expressed the impossibility of 
changing that decision. 

‘It is awful! No, it is awful! awful!’ . Natasha 
suddenly exclaimed, and again burst into sobs. ‘I shall 
die, waiting a year: it’s impossible, it’s awful!’ she 
looked into her lover’s face and saw in it an expression 
of commiseration and perplexity. 

‘No, no! I’ll do anything !’ she said, suddenly check- 
ing her tears. ‘I am so happy.’ 

The father and mother came into the room and blessed 
the betrothed couple. 

From that day Prince Andrew began to frequent the 
Rostovs’ as Natasha’s affianced lover. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


No betrothal ceremony took place, and Natasha’s 
engagement to Bolkonski was not. announced; Prince 
Andrew insisted on that. He said that as he was respon- 
sible for the delay, he ought to bear the whole burden of 
it; that he had given his word and bound himself for 
ever, but that he did not wish to bind Natasha, and 
allowed her perfect freedom. If after six months she 
felt that she did not love him, she would have full right 
to reject him. Naturally neither Natasha nor her parents 
wished to allow this, but Prince Andrew was firm. He 
came every day to the Rostovs’, but did not behave to 
Natasha as an affianced lover : he did not use the familiar 
thou, but said you to her, and kissed only her hand. After 
their engagement quite different, intimate, and natural 
relations sprang up between them. It was.as if they had 
not known each other till then. Both liked to recall how 
they had regarded each other when as yet they were 
nothing to one another; they now felt themselves quite 
‘different beings: then they were artificial, now natural 
‘and sincere. At first some constraint was perceptible in 
the family in regard to Prince Andrew ; he seemed a man 
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from another world, and for a long time Natasha trained — 
the family to get used to him, proudly assuring every one 
that he only appeared to be different, but was really just 
like all of them, and that she was not afraid of him and 
no one else ought to be. After a few days they grew 
accustomed to him, and without restraint in his presence 
pursued their usual way of life, in which he took his part. 
He could talk about rural economy with the count, 
fashions with the countess and Natasha, and albums and 
fancy-work with Sonya. Sometimes the household, both 
among themselves and in his presence, expressed their 
wonder at how it had all happened, and how evidently 
there had been omens of it: Prince Andrew’s coming to 
Otradnoe, and their coming to Petersburg, and the like- 
ness between Natasha and Prince Andrew, which her 
nurse had noticed on his first visit, and the encounter 
between Andrew and Nicholas in 1805, and many other 
incidents betokening what had since come to pass. 

In the house reigned that poetic dullness and quiet 
which always accompanies the presence of a betrothed 
couple. Often when sitting together every one was 
silent. Sometimes the others would get up and go away, 
and the couple when left alone still remained silent. They 
rarely spoke of their future. Prince Andrew was afraid 
and ashamed to speak of it. Natasha shared this as she 
did all his feelings, which she constantly divined. Once 
she began questioning him about his son. Prince Andrew 
blushed, as he often did now—and Natasha particularly 
liked it in him—and he said that his son would not live 
with them. 

‘Why not ?’ Natasha asked in a frightened tone. 

‘TI cannot take him away from his grandfather, and 
then. ...’ 

‘How I should have loved him!’ said Natasha, imme- 
diately guessing his thought; ‘but I know you don’t 
‘wish there to be any excuse for blaming us.’ 

Now and then the old count would come up, kiss Prince 
Andrew, and ask his advice about Petya’s education or 
Nicholas’s service. The old countess sighed as she looked 
at them, Sonya was perpetually afraid of being in the way, 
and tried to find excuses for going away and leaving 
them alone, even when they had no wish to be alone. 
When Prince Andrew spoke (he could tell a story very 
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well) Natasha listened to him with pride. When she spoke, 
she noticed with fear and joy that he gazed attentively 
and scrutinizingly at her. She asked herself in perplexity : 
‘What does he look for in me? There is something he 
is trying to discover by looking at me! What if that 
which he seeks in me is not there?’ Sometimes she fell 
into one of her characteristically mad, merry moods, and 
then she particularly loved to hear and see how Prince 
Andrew laughed. He seldom laughed, but when he did 
he abandoned himself entirely to his laughter, and always 
after such a laugh she felt nearer to him. Natasha would 
have been completely happy, if the thought of the separa- 
tion which awaited her and was drawing near had not 
terrified her, just as it made him turn pale and cold. 

On the eve of his departure from Petersburg Prince 
Andrew brought with him Pierre, who since the ball had 
not once been to the Rostovs’. Pierre seemed discon- 
certed and embarrassed. Natasha sat down beside a little 
chess-table with Sonya, thereby inviting Prince Andrew 
to come too. He did so. ‘ 

‘You have known Bezukhov a long time ?’ he asked. 
*Do you like him ?’ 

‘Yes; he is nice, but very absurd.’ 

And she began, as usual when speaking of Pierre, to 
tell anecdotes of his absent-mindedness, anecdotes some 
of which had even been invented about him. 

*Do you know, I have entrusted him with our secret. 
I have known him from childhood. He has a heart of 
gold. I beg you, Nataly,’ he said with sudden serious- 
ness—‘I am going away and heaven knows what may 
happen. You may cease to... all right; I know Iam 
not to speak of that. Only this, then: whatever may 
happen to you when I am not there...’ 

What can happen ?’ 

‘Whatever trouble may come,’ Prince Andrew con- 
tinued, ‘I beg you, Mademoiselle Sophie, whatever may 
happen, to turn to him alone for advice and help! He is 
a most absent-minded and eccentric fellow, but he has 
a heart of gold.’ 

Neither her father, nor her mother, nor Sonya, nor 
Prince Andrew himself foresaw how the separation from 
her lover would act on Natasha. Flushed and agitated 
she went about the house all day, dry-eyed, occupying 
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herself with most trivial matters, as if not understanding 
what awaited her. She did not cry even when, on taking 
leave of her, he kissed her hand for the last time. ‘ Don’t 
go!’ she said in a tone that made him wonder whether 
he really ought not to stay, and which he long remembered 
afterwards. Nor did she cry after he was gone; but for 
several days she sat in her room not crying, but taking 
no interest in anything, and only saying now and then, 
‘Oh, why did he go away!’ 

But a fortnight after his departure, just as unexpectedly 
to those around her, she recovered from her spiritual sick- 
ness, and became her old self again, but with a change 
in her moral physiognomy, as a child gets up after a long 
illness with a changed expression of face, 


CHAPTER XXV 


During that year, after his son’s departure, Prince 
Nicholas Bolkonski’s health and disposition became much 
worse. He grew still more irritable and his frequent fits 
of unprovoked anger fell chiefly on the Princess Mary. 
He seemed to search carefully for all her tender places in 
order to torture her morally as harshly as possible. The 
Princess Mary had two passions and therefore two joys: 
her nephew, little Nicholas, and religion, and these were 
the favourite subjects of the prince’s attacks and ridicule. 
Whatever was spoken of he brought it round to the 
superstitiousness of old maids, or the petting and spoiling 
of children. ‘ You want to make him ’—little Nicholas— 
‘into an old maid like yourself! A pity! Prince Andrew 
wants a son, not an.old maid!’ he said. Or, turning to 
Mademoiselle Bourienne, he would ask her, in Princess 
Mary’s presence, how she liked our village priests and 
icons, and would jest about them. 

He continually and painfully offended Princess Mary, 
but it cost her no effort to forgive him. Could he be guilty 
towards her, or could her father who, she knew, loved 
her in spite of all, be unjust ? And what is justice ? The 
princess never thought of that proud word ‘justice’. All 
the complex laws of humanity centred for her in one clear 
and simple law—the law of love and self-sacrifice taught 
us by Him who lovingly suffered for mankind, though He 
himself was God. What had she to do with the justice 
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or injustice of other people ? She had to endure and love, 
and that she did. 

During the winter Prince Andrew had come to Bald 
Hills and was gay, gentle, and affectionate, such as the 
Princess Mary had not known him to be for a long time. 
She felt that something had occurred, but he said nothing 
to her about his love. . . . Before he left, he had a long 
conversation with his father about something, and the 
Princess Mary noticed that at his departure they were 
dissatisfied with each other. 

Soon after Andrew had gone the Princess Mary wrote 
to her friend, Julie Karagina, in Petersburg, whom she 
had dreamed, as all girls dream, of marrying to her 
brother, and who at that time was in mourning for her 
own brother, killed in Turkey. 

‘Sorrow, it seems, is our common lot, my dear, tender 
friend, Julie. Your loss is so terrible that I can only 
explain it to myself as a special providence of God who, 
loving you, wishes to chasten you and your excellent 
mother. 

‘Oh, my friend! Religion, and religion alone can, 
I will not say comfort us, but save us from despair. 
Religion alone can explain to us what without its help 
man cannot comprehend: why, for what cause, kind 
and noble beings able to find happiness in life, who not 
only harm nobody but are necessary to the happiness of 
others, are called away to God, while cruel, useless, 
harmful persons, who are a burden to themselves and 
others, are left living. The first death I saw and one 
which I shall never forget—that of my dear sister-in- 
law—left such an impression on me. Just as you ask 
destiny why your splendid brother had to die, so I asked 
why that angel Liza, who not only never wronged any 
one, but in whose soul there never were any unkind 
thoughts, had to die. And what do you think, dear 
friend ? Five years have passed since then, and already 
I, with my paltry understanding, begin clearly to see why 
she had to die, and how that death was but an expres- 
sion of the infinite goodness of the Creator, all whose 
acts, though for the most part incomprehensible to us, 
are but manifestations of His infinite love for His creatures. 
Perhaps, as I often think, she was too angelically innocent 
to have the strength to perform all the duties of a mother. 
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She was irreproachable as a: young wife; perhaps she 
could not have been so as a mother. As it is, not only 
has she left. us, and particularly Prince Andrew, with the 
purest regrets and memories, but probably she will there 
inherit a place that I dare not hope for myself. But, 
apart from her, that early and terrible death has had the 
most blessed influence on me and on my brother, in spite 
of all our grief.. Then, at the moment of our loss, these 
thoughts could not come to me; I should then have 
driven them from me with horror, but now it is very 
clear and certain. I write all this to you, dear friend, 
only to convince you of the Gospel truth, which has 
become for me a principle of life: that not one hair of 
our heads will fall without His will. And His will is 
governed only by infinite love for us, and so whatever 
happens is all for our good. 

* You ask whether we shall spend next winter in Moscow. 
In spite of my desire to see, you, I do not think so, and 
do not wish it. You will be surprised to hear that the 
reason of this is Buonaparte! The case is this: my 
father’s health is growing perceptibly worse, he cannot 
stand any contradiction and is becoming irritable. This 
irritability is, as you know, chiefly directed to political 
questions. He cannot bear the notion that Buonaparte is 
negotiating, as with equals, with all the sovereigns of 
Europe, and in particular with our own, the grandson 
of the Great Catherine. As you know, I am quite in- 
different to political affairs, but from my father’s remarks 
and his conversation with Michael Ivanych, I know all 
that goes on in the world, and especially all about the 
honours conferred on Buonaparte, who onlyjat Bald Hills, 
it seems, out of the whole world, is not accepted as a great 
man, still less as Emperor of France. And that is what 
my father cannot stand. It seems to me that it is chiefly 
because of his political views that my father—foreseeing 
the encounters that would result from his way of express- 
ing his views regardless of anybody—does not willingly 
speak of going to Moscow. All the benefit he might 
derive from a course of treatment, he would lose as a result 
of the disputes about Buonaparte, which would be inevit- 
able. In any case it will be decided very shortly. 

‘Our family life goes on in the old way, except for my 
brother Andrew’s absence. As I wrote to you before, he 
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has lately changed'very much. After his sorrow, he has 
only this year recovered his spirits. He has become again 
as 1 used to know him when a child: kind, affectionate, 
with that heart of gold to which I know no equal. He 
has realized, it seems to me, that life is not yet over for 
him. But together with this moral change, he has grown 
physically much weaker: he has become thinner and 
more neryous. I am anxious about him, and am glad he 
is taking this trip abroad, which the doctors long ago 
prescribed. I hope it will cure him. You write that in 
Petersburg they speak of him as one of the most active, 
cultivated, and capable of the young men. Forgive my 
vanity as a relation, but I never doubted it. The good he 
has done to everybody here, from his peasants up to the 
gentry, is incalculable. On his arrival in Petersburg he 
received only what was his due. I always wonder at 
the way rumours fly from Petersburg to. Moscow, 
especially such false ones as that you write about. I mean 
the report of the betrothal of my brother to the little 
Rostova. I do not think my brother will ever re-marry 
at all, and certainly not her; and for these reasons, 
first, I know that though he rarely speaks about the 
wife he has lost, yet the grief of that loss has gone too 
deep in his heart for him ever to be ready to give her 
a successor and our little angel a stepmother. Secondly, 
because, as far as I know, that girl is not the kind of 
woman that could please Prince Andrew. I do not think 
he would choose her for a wife, and, frankly, I do not 
wish it. But I am running on too long, and am at the 
end of my second sheet. Good-bye, my dear friend ; 
may God keep you in His holy and mighty care. My 
dear friend, Mademoiselle Bourienne, sends you kisses, 
Marie.’ 


CHAPTER XXVI 


In the middle of the summer Princess Mary received 
an unexpected letter from Prince Andrew in Switzerland, 
in which he gave her strange and surprising news. He 
announced his engagement to Nataly Rostova. The 
whole letter breathed loving rapture for his betrothed, 
and tender friendship for his sister and confidence in her, 
He wrote that he had never loved as he did now. and that 
only now did he understand and know what life was. He 
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begged his sister to forgive his not having told her of 
his resolve when he visited Bald Hills, though he had 
spoken of it to his father. He had not told her because 
Princess Mary would have asked her father to give: his 
consent, and without attaining her end would have 
irritated their father, and would have had to bear the 
brunt of his displeasure. ‘ Besides,’ he wrote, ‘the 
matter was not then so definitely settled as it is now. 
Then father fixed a term—a year—and now already six 
months, half of it, have passed, and my resolution is 
firmer than ever. If the doctors did not keep’ me here 
at the springs, I should be in Russia, but as it is my 
return must be postponed for three months. You know 
me and my relations with father. I want nothing from 
him, I have been and shall always be independent, but 
to go against his will and arouse his anger, now that he 
may perhaps remain with us such a short time, would 
have destroyed half my happiness. ‘I am now writing to 
him about the same matter, and beg you to choose a good 
moment to hand him the letter, and to let me know how 
he regards it all and whether there is hope that he may 
consent to reduce the term by four months.’ 

After prolonged hesitation, doubts, and prayers, 
Princess Mary handed the letter to her father. The next 
day the old prince said quietly : 

" Write and tell your brother to wait till Il am dead.... 
It won’t be long—I’ll soon release him.’ 

The princess was about to reply, but her father would 
not let her do so and, raising his voice more and more, cried : 

‘Marry, marry, my boy! ... A good family! ... 
Clever people, eh? Rich, eh? Yes, a nice stepmother 
little Nicholas will have! Write and tell him that he 
may marry to-morrow if he likes. She will be little 
Nicholas’s stepmother, and I'll marry Bourienne! .. . 
Ha, ha, ha! He mustn’t be without a stepmother either ! 
Only one thing, in my house no more women are ‘wanted ; 
let him marry and live by himself. Perhaps you, too, 
will go with him?’ he added, turning to the Princess 
Mary. ‘Go, in heaven’s name! Go out into the frost 
. .. the frost . ... the frost!” 

After this outburst the prince did not speak any more 
about the matter. But suppressed vexation at his son’s 
weakness found expression in the father’s behaviour 
towards his daughter. To his former pretexts for irony 
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he now added a fresh one—allusions to stepmothers, and 
amiabilities to Mademoiselle Bourienne. 

‘ Why should I not marry her ?’ he asked his daughter. 
‘She will make a splendid princess ! ’ 

And finally, to Princess Mary’s amazement and 
bewilderment, she noticed that her father began to asso- 
ciate more and more with the Frenchwoman. She wrote 
to Prince Andrew about the reception his letter had had ; 
but consoled him by holding out hopes of reconciling 
their father to the idea. 

Little Nicholas and his education, her brother Andrew 
and religion, were the Princess Mary’s consolations and 
joys; but besides that, as every one needs his own 
personal hopes, Princess Mary had in the profoundest 
depths of her heart a hidden dream and a hope that 
supplied the chief consolation of her life. This comforting 
dream and hope were given to her by Giod’s People, the 
half-witted and the pilgrims who visited her unknown to 
the prince. The longer she lived, the more experience she 
had of life and the more she studied it, the more she 
wondered at the short-sightedness of people who here on 
earth seek enjoyment and happiness: toiling, suffering, 
struggling, and harming one another to obtain that 
impossible, phantom, sinful happiness. Prince Andrew 
had loved his wife; she died, but that was not enough ; 
he now wanted to look for his happiness in another 
woman. Her father was against it because he desired 
a more distinguished and richer match for Andrew. And 
they all struggled and suffered and tormented one another 
and injured their souls, their eternal souls, for the attain- 
ment of benefits which endure but an instant. Not only 
do we know this ourselves, but Christ, the Son of God, 
came down to earth and told us that this life lasts but 
a moment and is a probation; yet we cling to it and 
expect to find happiness in it. ‘ How is it that no one 
understands this?’ thought Princess Mary. ‘No one 
except these despised God’s People, who with their wallets 
on their backs come to me by the back door, afraid of 
being seen by the prince, not for fear of being made to 
suffer by him, but in order not to cause him to sin. To 
leave family, home, and all care of worldly welfare, in 
order, without clinging to anything, to wander in hempen 
rags under an assumed name from place to place, 
harming none, but praying for all, praying for those 
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who drive one away, as well as for those who protect one: 
higher than that life and truth, there is no life or truth !’ 

One pilgrim there was, a quiet, pock-marked, little 
woman of fifty, called Theodosia, who for over thirty 
years had gone about barefoot and worn penitential 
chains. The Princess Mary was particularly fond of her. 
Once when, in a room with a lamp dimly lit before the 
icon, Theodosia was talking of her life, the thought that 
Theodosia alone had found the true path of life suddenly 
came to the Princess Mary with such force that she 
resolved to become a pilgrim herself. When Theodosia 
had gone to sleep the Princess Mary long thought about 
this, and finally determined that, strange as it might 
seem, she must go on pilgrimage. She disclosed this 
thought to no one but to her confessor, Father Akinti, 
the monk, and he approved of her intention. On the 
pretext of a present for the pilgrims, Princess Mary 
obtained a complete pilgrini’s costume for herself: a 
coarse smock, bast-shoes, a rough coat and a black 
kerchief, Often, approaching the chest of drawers con- 
taining this secret hoard, Princess Mary paused, uncertain 
whether the time to put her project in execution had not 
already come. 

Often, listening to the pilgrims’ tales, she was so 
stimulated by their simple speech, to them mechanical 
but to her so full of deep meaning, that several times she 
was on the point of abandoning everything and running 
away from home. In imagination she already pictured 
herself by Theodosia’s side, dressed in coarse rags, walking 
with a stick and a wallet at her back, along the dusty 
road, directing her wanderings, free from envy, human 
love, or desire, from one saint’s shrine to another, and 
arriving at last at the place where there is no sorrow or 
sighing, but eternal joy and bliss. 

“I will come to a place, pray there, and before I have 
time to get used to it, or to get to love it, I will go 
farther. I will go on till my legs fail, and then I will 
lie down somewhere and die, and shall at last reach that 
eternal quiet haven where there is neither sorrow nor 
sighing ...” thought Princess Mary. 

But afterwards, when she saw her father and especially 
little Koko (Nicholas), her resolve weakened. She wept 
quietly and felt that she was a sinner, who loved her 
father and little nephew more than God. 
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BOOK VII 


CHAPTER I 


Tun Bible legend tells us that the absence of labour, 
idleness, was a condition of the first man’s blessedness 
before the Fall. The love of idleness has remained in 
fallen man, but the curse weighs on the race, not only 
because we have to seek our bread in the sweat of our 
brows, but because our moral nature is such that we cannot 
be both idle and at ease. An inward voice tells us we must 
be to blame for not working. If a man could find a state 
in which, though idle, he could feel that he was useful 
and was doing his duty, he would have found one of the 
conditions of man’s primitive blessedness. And such 
a condition of obligatory and blameless idleness is the 
lot of a whole class—the military. It is this compulsory 
and blameless idleness that has been and will be the chief 
attraction of military service. 

Nicholas Rostov experienced this blissful condition to 
the full when, after 1807, he continued to serve in the 
Pavlograd regiment, in which he already commanded the 
squadron he had taken over from Denisov. 

Rostov had become a bluff, good-natured fellow, whom 
his Moscow acquaintances would have considered rather 
wanting in refinement, but who was liked and respected 
by his comrades, subordinates, and superiors, and was 
well contented with that life. Of late, in 1809, he found 
in his letters from home more frequent complaints from 
his mother that their affairs were falling into greater and 
greater disorder, and that it was time for him to come 
home to gladden and comfort his old parents. 

Reading these letters, Nicholas felt a dread of their 
wanting to take him away from surroundings in which, 
protected from all the entanglements of life, he lived so 
quietly and calmly. He felt that sooner or later he would 
have to re-enter that whirlpool of life with its embarrass- 
ments and adjustments of affairs, its accounts with 
stewards, quarrels, and intrigues, its relationships, its 
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society, and with Sonya’s love and his promise to her. It 
was all dreadfully difficult and complicated, and he 
answered his mother in cold formal French letters begin- . 
ning:. My dear Mamma, and finishing: Your obedient 
son, saying nothing of when he would return. In 1810 
he had a letter from his parents in which they informed 
him of Natasha’s engagement to Bolkonski, and that the 
wedding would be in a year’s time, because the old prince 
made difficulties. This letter grieved and mortified 
Nicholas. In the first place he was sorry to lose Natasha 
from home, whom he loved better than any one else in 
the family ; and, secondly, from his Hussar point of view, 
he regretted not to have been on the spot to have shown 
that fellow Bolkonski that to be connected with him was 
no such great honour after all, and that, if he loved 
Natasha, he might dispense with the permission of a 
dotard father. For a moment he hesitated whether he 
should not apply for leave, in order to see Natasha before 
she was married, but then came the manceuvres, and 
considerations about Sonya and the confusion of their 
affairs, and Nicholas again postponed his return home, 
But in the spring of that year he received a letter from 
his mother written without the count’s knowledge, and 
that letter persuaded nim to return. She wrote that, if 
he did not come and take matters in hand, their whole 
property would be sold by auction and they would all 
have to go begging. The count was so weak and trusted 
Mitenka so much, and was so good-natured, that every- 
body deceived him and things were going from bad to 
worse. ‘For God’s sake, I implore you, come at once, 
if you do not wish me and the whole family to be 
wretched,’ wrote the countess. 

This letter affected Nicholas. He had that common 
sense of mediocrity which showed him what he ought to do. 

The right thing now was, if not to retire from the 
service, at any rate to go home on leave. Why he had to 
go he did not know, but after dinner, having had a nap, 
he gave orders to saddle Mars, an extremely vicious grey 
stallion that had not been ridden for a long time, and 
when he returned home with the horse all in a lather, he 
informed Lavrushka (Denisov’s servant who had stopped 
with him), and his comrades who turned up in the evening, 
that he was applying for leave and would go home, 
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Difficult and strange as it was for him to reflect that he 
would go away without hearing from the staff whether— 
and this interested him extremely—he was promoted to 
a captaincy or would receive the Order of St. Anne for the 
last manceuvres ; strange as it was to think that he would 
go away without having sold his three roans to the Polish 
Count Golukhovski who was bargaining for the horses, 
which Rostov had betted he would sell for two thousand 
roubles ; incomprehensible as it seemed that the ball the 
Hussars were giving in honour of the Polish Mademoiselle 
Przazdziecka (out of rivalry to the Uhlans, who had given 
a ball in honour of their Polish Mademoiselle Borzozowska) 
would take place without him—he knew he must go away 
from this good, bright world, to a place where all was 
stupid and confused. A week later he received his leave. 
His hussar comrades—not only those of his own regiment, 
but the whole brigade—gave Rostov a dinner to which 
the subscription was fifteen roubles a head, and at which 
two bands played and two choirs of singers sang. Rostov 
danced the Trepaka with Major Basov ; the tipsy officers 
tossed, embraced, and dropped him; the soldiers of the 
third squadron tossed him too, and shouted hurrah! 
and then he was deposited in his sledge and escorted as 
far as the first post-station. 

During the first half of the journey—from Kremenchug 
to Kiev—all Rostov’s thoughts, as is usual in such cases, 
were behind him—with the squadron; but when he had 
gone half way he began to forget his three roans and 
Dozhoyveyko, his quartermaster, and anxiously to wonder 
how things would be and what he would find at Otradnoe. 
The nearer he approached it the stronger—far stronger— 
grew the thoughts of home, as though this feeling of his 
were subject to that law by which the force of attraction 
is in inverse proportion to the square of the distance. 
At the last post-station before Otradnoe he gave the driver 
a three-rouble tip, and on arriving he ran breathlessly, 

_like a boy, up into the porch. 

After the rapture of meeting, and after that odd feeling 
of unsatisfied expectation—the feeling that ‘everything 
is just the same; where was the hurry ? ’—Nicholas 
began to settle down in his old home world. His father 
and mother were much the same, only a little older. 
What was new in them was a certain restlessness and. 
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occasional discord, which used not to occur, and which, 
as Nicholas soon found out, was due to the bad state of 
their affairs. Sonya was nearly twenty, she had stopped 
growing prettier and promised nothing more than she was 
already, but that was enough. She exhaled happiness 
and love from the time Nicholas returned, and the 
faithful, unalterable love of this girl acted happily upon 
him. Petya and Natasha astonished Nicholas most. 
Petya was a big handsome boy of thirteen years old, merry, 
witty, and mischievous, whose voice was already breaking. 
As for Natasha, for a long while Nicholas wondered and 
laughed whenever he looked at her. 

‘ Not the same at all,’ he said. 

“Well, have I grown uglier ?’ 

‘On the contrary, but what dignity! A Princess! ? 
he said in a whisper. 

“Yes, yes, yes!’ returned Natasha joyfully. 

Natasha told him the whole of her romance with 
Prince Andrew, and of his visit to Otradnoe, and showed 
his last letter. 

‘Well, are you glad?’ Natasha asked. ‘Iam at peace 
now and happy.’ 

‘Very glad,’ answered Nicholas. ‘He is an excellent 
fellow. . . . Well, and are you very much in love ?” 

‘How shall I put it?’ replied Natasha. ‘I was in love 
with Boris, with my teacher, and with Denisov, but this 
is quite different. I feel peaceful and firm. I know that 
no better man than he exists, and I am tranquil and 
contented now. Not at all as before.’ 

Nicholas expressed his disapproval of the postponement 
of the marriage for a year; but Natasha attacked her 
brother with exasperation, proving that it could not be 
otherwise, that it would be a bad thing to enter a family 
against the father’s will, and that she herself wished it so. 

‘You don’t at all understand,’ she said. 

Nicholas was silent, and agreed with her. 

Her brother often wondered when looking at her. She 
did not in the least seem like a girl in love and parted from 
her affianced husband. She was even-tempered, and calm 
and cheerful quite as of old. This amazed Nicholas, and 
even made him regard Bolkonski’s courtship with sus- 
picion. He could not believe that her fate was sealed, 
especially as he had not seen her with Prince Andrew. 
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lt always appeared to him that there was something not 
quite right about this intended marriage. 

“Why this delay? Why no betrothal?’ he thought. 
Once, when he had got on this topic with his mother, he 
discovered to his surprise and somewhat to his satisfaction 
that in the depth of her soul she too had doubts regarding 
this marriage. 

‘Then he writes,’ said she, showing her son a letter 
of Prince Andrew’s, with that latent grudge a mother 
always has in regard to a daughter’s future married 
happiness, ‘ he writes that he won’t come before December. 
What can keep him away? Illness, probably! His 
health is very delicate. Don’t tell Natasha. And don’t 
attach any importance to her being so bright: that’s 
because she’s living through the last of her maiden days, 
but I know what happens to her every time we receive 
a letter from him! However, God grant that everything 
will turn out well!’ She always ended with these words : 
‘He is an excellent man! ’ 


CHAPTER II 


At first, after he got home, Nicholas was serious and 
even dull. He was worried by the impending necessity 
of interfering in the stupid business matters for which 
his mother had called him home. To throw this burden 
off his shoulders as quickly as possible, on the third day 
after his arrival, not answering questions as to where 
he was going, he went, angry and scowling, to the lodge 
where Mitenka lived, and demanded an account in full. 
But what ‘an account in full’ might be Nicholas knew 
even less than the frightened and bewildered Mitenka. 
The conversation with Mitenka and examination of 
accounts did not last long. The village elder, a peasant 
delegate, and the village clerk, who were waiting in the 

| hall, heard with pleasure, at first the thundering and 
snapping of the young count’s voice as it rose more and 

| more, and then words of abuse, terrible words, flung out 

| one after the other. - 

| ‘Robber! .. . Ungrateful wretch! ... I'll hack the dog 

| to pieces! I’m not my father! ... Been robbing! ...’ 
and so on. 

| Then these men saw, with no less fear and pleasure, 
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how the young count, quite red and with bloodshot eyes, 
dragged Mitenka out by the scruff of the neck and, at 
convenient moments between his epithets, with great 
agility applied his foot and knee to him behind, shouting, 
‘ Be off! Let no trace of you remain here, you villain !’ 

Mitenka flew headlong down six steps, and ran away 
into the shrubbery. This shrubbery was a well-known 
place of refuge for culprits at Otradnoe. Mitenka himself 
when he returned tipsy from the town used to hide in 
that shrubbery, and many of the inhabitants of Otradnoe, 
hiding from Mitenka, knew its protective qualities. 

Mitenka’s wife and sisters-in-law thrust their heads 
and frightened faces out of the door of a room where 
a bright samovar was boiling and where stood the steward’s 
high bedstead with its patchwork quilt. 

The young count paid no attention to them, but, 
breathing heavily, passed by with resolute strides and 
went into the house. 

The countess, who heard at once from the maids what 
had taken place at the lodge, was calmed by the thought 
that now their affairs would certainly improve, but on 
the other hand she was anxious as to how the excitement 
would affect her son. She went several times to his door 
on tiptoe, and heard how he lit one pipe after another. 

Next day the old count called his son aside and with 
an. embarrassed. smile said to him : 

‘Do you know, my dear, it’s a pity you got excited ! 
Mitenka has told me all about it.’ 

“I knew,’ thought Nicholas, ‘that I should never 
understand anything in this stupid world.’ 

“You were angry because hc had not entered those. 
700 roubles. But they were carried over, and you did 
not look at the other page.’ 

‘Papa, he is a blackguard and a thief! I know he is! 
What I have done I have done; but if you like I won’t, 
speak to him again.’ 
‘No, my dear’ (the count, too, felt embarrassed. He | 
knew he had mismanaged his wife’s property and was 
to blame towards his children, but he did not know how’ 
to remedy it). ‘No, I beg you will attend to the business. 
Tamold. I...’ or: 

“No, papa. Forgive me if I have caused you unpleasant- 
ness. I understand it all less than you do.’ 
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'* Devil take all these peasants, and money, and carryings 
over to another page,’ he thought. ‘What a corner and 
the stakes meant at cards I used to understand, but 
carrying forward to another page I don’t understand’ at 
all,’ said he to himself, and after that he did not interfere 
in the business affairs. But once the countess called her 
son and informed him that she had a note-of-hand from 
Anna Mikhaylovna for two thousand roubles, ‘and asked 
him what he would do with it. 

“Why, this way,’ answered Nicholas. ‘You say it 
depends on me. Well, I don’t like Anna Mikhaylovna, 
and I don’t like Boris, but they were our friends and poor. 
Well then, this way!’ and he tore up the note, and 
thereby caused the old countess to weep tears of joy. 
After this, young Rostov took no: further part in any 
business affairs, but devoted himself with passionate 
enthusiasm to what to him was a new-pursuit—the chase— 
for which his father kept a large establishment. 


CHAPTER III 


THE weather was already growing wintry, and morning 
frosts congealed an earth saturated by autumn rains. 
Grass, already patchy, contrasted sharply with the even 
strips of winter rye trodden down by the cattle and turning 
brownish with the light-yellow stubble of the spring 
sowing, and the red strips of buckwheat. The uplands 
and woods, which at the end of August had still been green 
islands amid the black fields and the fallow land, had become 
golden and bright-red islands amid the green winter rye. 
The hares had already half their winter coats, the fox cubs 
were beginning to scatter, and the young wolves were 
bigger than dogs. It was the best time for hunting. 
The hounds of that ardent young sportsman, Rostov, 
had not only reached hard winter condition, but were so 
jaded that at a council of the huntsmen it was decided to 
te them a three days’ rest, and then, on the 16th of 
September, to go off on an expedition starting from the 
oak grove where there was an untouched litter of wolf-cubs. 

This was the state of affairs on the 14th of September. 
_ All that day the hunt remained at home. It was frosty 
and the air was sharp, but towards evening the sky 
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became overcast and a thaw set in. On the 15th, when 
young Rostov, in his dressing-gown, looked out of the 
window, he saw it was an unsurpassable morning for 
hunting; it was as if the sky were melting and sinking 
down to the earth without any wind. The only motion 
in the air was that of the down-dropping, microscopic 
particles of drizzling mist. On the bare branches in the 
garden hung transparent drops, which drifted on to the 
newly-fallen leaves. In the kitchen-garden the earth 
looked wet and black, and glistened like poppy seed, 
and at a short distance it merged into the dull moist veil 
of mist. Nicholas went out into the wet and muddy 
porch, There was a smell of decaying leaves and of dogs. 
Milka, a black-spotted, broad-haunched bitch with 
prominent black eyes, rose on seeing her master, stretched 
her hind legs, lay down like a hare, and then suddenly 
jumped up and licked him right on his nose and moustache. 
Another dog, in the garden walk, seeing its master, 
arched its back and, rushing headlong towards the porch 
with lifted tail, rubbed itself against his legs. 

‘Ohoy!’ came at that moment that inimitable hunts- 
man’s call which unites the deepest bass with the shrillest 
tenor; and round the corner of the house came Daniel, the 
dog-trainer and huntsman, a wrinkled old hunt-servant 
with hair cut straight over his forehead in the Ukrainian 
way, a long, bent whip in his hand, and with that look 
of independence and contempt for all the world that is 
only seen on the faces of huntsmen. He doffed his 
Circassian cap to his master, and looked at him scornfully. 
This scorn was not offensive to his master. , Nicholas knew 
that this Daniel, who, despised all men and considered 
himself above them, was still his serf and huntsman, 

‘Daniel!’ Nicholas said timidly, conscious at the sight 
of the weather, the hounds, and the huntsman, that he 
was possessed by that irresistible passion for sport which 
makes a man forget all his previous resolutions, as a lover 
does in the presence of his mistress. 

‘What are your orders, your Excellency?’ said the 
huntsman in his deep bass, deep as an archdeacon’s, and 
hoarse with hallooing; and two glittering black eyes 
gazed from under his brows at the master, who had ceased 
speaking. ‘Can you resist it?’ those eyes seemed to 
be saying. 
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‘It’s a good day, eh? Fora drive and a gallop, eh?’ 
asked Nicholas, scratching Milka behind the ears. 

Daniel did not answer, but winked instead. 

‘T sent Uvarka at dawn to listen,’ his bass boomed out 
after a minute’s pause. ‘ He says she’s moved them into 
the Otradnoe enclosure. They were howling there.’ 
This meant that the she-wolf about whom they both 
knew, had moved with her cubs to the Otradnoe copse, 
a small place two versts from the house. 

* We ought to go, don’t you think so?’ said Nicholas. 
‘Come to me with Uvarka.’ 

‘ As you please.’ 

‘Then put off feeding them.’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

Five minutes later Daniel and Uvarka were standing in 
Nicholas’s big study. Though Daniel was not a big man, 
to see him in a room was like seeing a horse or a bear on 
the floor among the furniture and surroundings of human 
life. Daniel himself felt this, and stood as usual just 
inside the door, trying to speak softly and not to move, 
for fear of damaging the master’s apartment. He 
hastened to say all that’ was necessary, so as to get from 
beneath that ceiling out into the open, under the sky once 
more. 

Having finished his inquiries, and extorted from Daniel 
an opinion that the dogs were fit (Daniel himself wished 
for a hunt), Nicholas gave orders to saddle. But, just as 
Daniel was about to go, Natasha came in with rapid 
steps, not having done up her hair or finished dressing, 
and with her old nurse’s big shawl wrapped round her. 
Petya ran in at the same time. 

‘You are going ?’ asked Natasha. ‘I knew you would ! 
Sonya said you would not go. I knew that to-day is 
the sort of day when you could not help going.’ 

‘Yes, we are going,’ replied Nicholas reluctantly, for 
to-day, as he intended to hunt seriously, he did not wish 
to take Natasha and Petya. ‘We are going; but only 
wolf-hunting, you would find it dull.’ 

‘ You know it is my greatest pleasure,’ said Natasha. 
‘Tt is unfair; you are going by yourself, you have givén 
’ orders to saddle, and said nothing to us about it.’ 

‘No barrier bars a Russian’s path,” we shall go!’ 
shouted Petya. 
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“But you mustn’t; mamma said you mustn’t,’ said 
Nicholas to. Natasha, : 

“Yes, I shall go. Certainly, I shall go,’ said Natasha 
decisively. ‘ Daniel, tell them to saddle for us, and Michael 
must come with my dogs!’ she said to the huntsman. 

To Daniel it seemed improper and trying to be in a room 
at all, but to have anything to do with a young lady 
seemed to him impossible. He cast down his eyes and 
hurried out, as if it were none of his business; careful 
as he went not to injure the young lady accidentally. 


CHAPTER IV 


Tux old count, who had always kept up an enormous 
hunting establishment, but had now handed it over 
entirely to his son to manage, being in very good spirits 
on this 15th of September, prepared to go out with the 
others. ; 

In an hour’s time the whole hunting party was at the 
porch. Nicholas, with a stern and serious air which 
showed that now was no time to attend to trifles, went 
past Natasha and Petya who were trying to tell him 
something. He examined every detail of the preparations, 
sent a pack of hounds and huntsmen to cut off the quarry 
from behind, mounted his chestnut Donets and, whistling 
to the dogs of his own leash, started across the threshing- 
ground towards a field leading to the Otradnoe wood. The 
old count’s horse, a sorrel gelding called Viflyanka, was led 
by his groom, while the count himself was to drive in 
a small cart straight to a spot reserved for)jhim. 

They were taking fifty-four hounds, with six whippers-in 
and attendants. Besides the family, there were eight 
huntsmen, followed by forty borzoi wolf-hounds, so that, 
with the hounds in leashes, there were about a hundred 

and thirty dogs and twenty horsemen. 

' Each dog knew its master and its call. Each man in the 
hunt knew his business—his place, and what he was to do. 
As soon as they were beyond the fence they all spread out 
evenly and quietly, without noise or talk, along the road 
and the field that led to the Otradnoe wood. 

The horses stepped over the field as over a thick carpet, 
now and then splashing into puddles as they crossed 
a road. The misty sky continued to flow down evenly 
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and imperceptibly upon earth; the air was still, warm, 
and silent. Occasionally there was heard the whistle 
of a huntsman, the snort of a horse, the crack of a whip, 
or the whine of a hound that was not running in its 
place. 

When they had gone about a verst, five more riders 
with dogs appeared out of the mist, approaching the 
Rostovs. In front rode a fresh-looking, handsome old 
man with a large grey moustache.: 

‘Good morning, Uncle!’ said Nicholas, when the old 
man drew near. 

‘That ’s right. Come along! ,.. 1 was sure of it,’ 
began ‘ Uncle’. (He was a man of small means, a distant 
relative and neighbour of the Rostovs.) ‘I knew you 
would not be able to resist it, and it’s a good thing you’re 
going. This is fine! Come along! ...’ (This was 
*Uncle’s ’ favourite expression.) 

‘Take. the copse at once, for my Girchik says the 
Tlagins are at Korniki with their hounds. That’s so. 
Come along! .. . They’ll take the cubs from under your 
very nose,’ $ 

“That ’s where I’m going. Shall we mix our packs ?’ 
asked Nicholas. 

The hounds were united into one pack, and ‘ Uncle’ 
and Nicholas rode on side by side. Natasha, muffled 
up in shawls which did not hide her eager face and shining 
eyes, galloped up to them. She was followed by Petya. 
who kept close to her, by Michael, a huntsman, and 
a groom who was appointed to escort her. Petya, who was 
laughing, whipped and pulled at his horse. Natasha sat. 
easily and confidently on her black Arabchik, and reined 
him in with a firm hand and without effort. 

‘Uncle’ looked round disapprovingly at Petya and 
Natasha. He did not like to combine frivolity with the 
serious business of the hunt. 

“Good morning, Uncle! We too are going!’ shouted 
Petya. 

“Good morning. good morning! But don’t trample 
on the hounds,’ said * Uncle’ sternly. 

‘Nicholas, what a fine dog Trunila is! He knew me,’ 
said Natasha, referring to her favourite hound. 

‘In the first place Trunila is not a dog, but a hound,’ 


thought Nicholas, and looked sternly at his sister, trying 
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to make her feel the distance that ought to separate them 
at that moment. Natasha understood it. 

‘You mustn’t think we’ll be in any one’s way, Uncle,’ 
said she. ‘We'll take up our places and won’t budge.’ 

“A good thing too, little Countess,’ said ‘Uncle’, 
“only mind you don’t fall off your horse,’ he added, 
“because, that’s so, come along! you’ve nothing to 
hold on. to.’ 

The oasis of the Otradnoe wood came in sight a couple 
of hundred yards off, the whippers-in were already 
approaching it. Rostov having finally settled with 
“Uncle’ where they should start the greyhounds, and 
having shown Natasha the position she was to occupy— 
where nothing’ could possibly run past—went to close 
in behind, above the ravine. 

‘Well, nephew, you're going for an old wolf?’ said 
‘Uncle’. ‘Mind and don’t let her escape ! ’ 

‘That ’s as may happen,’ answered Rostov. ‘ Karay, 
here!’ he shouted, answering ‘ Uncle’s’ remark by this 
call to his dog. Karay was an old, misshappen, whiskered 
hound, distinguished for having tackled an old wolf 
unaided. All took up their positions. 

The old count, who knew his son’s eagerness when 
hunting, hurried so as not to be late ; and the whippers-in 
had not yet arrived at their places when Count Ilya 
Rostov, cheerful, flushed, and his cheeks quivering, drove 
up with his black horses over the winter rye to the place 
reserved for him. Having straightened his coat and put 
on his hunting equipment, he mounted his good, sleek, 
comfortable horse, Viflyanka, which like himself was 
turning grey.’ The horses and trap were sent home. 
Count Ilya Rostov; though not at heart a keen sportsman, 
‘well knew the laws of the hunt, and rode into the bushy 
outskirts of the wood where he was to stand, arranged 
the reins, settled himself in the saddle, and, feeling that 
he was ready, looked smilingly around him. 

Beside him was Simon Chekmar, his personal attendant, 
an old horseman, though he no longer rode lightly. 
Chekmar held on leash three practiced wolf-hounds, who, 
however, like their master and his horse had grown fat. 
‘Two intelligent old dogs lay down without a leash. Some 
hundred paces deeper in the fringe of the wood stood 
Mitka, the count’s other groom, a daring rider and 
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passionate hunter. Following his old custom, the count, 
before the hunt, had drunk a silver cupful of hunter’s 
mulled brandy, taken a snack, and washed it down with 
half a bottle of his favourite Bordeaux. 

. He was rather flushed with the wine and the drive. 
His eyes were rather moist and glittered more than usual, 
and as he sat in his saddle wrapped up in his fur coat, he 
looked like a child taken for an outing. 

The thin, hollow-cheeked Chekmar, having got every- 
thing ready, kept glancing at his master, with whom for 
thirty years he had lived on the best of terms; and, 
understanding the pleasant mood he was in, he expected 
a pleasant chat. A third person rode up circumspectly 
(it was plain he had had a lesson) through the wood, 
and halted behind the count. This person was an old 
grey-bearded man in a woman’s cloak, with a tall peaked 
cap on his head. It was the buffoon, who went by a 
woman’s name, Nastasya Ivanovna. 

“Well, Nastasya Ivanoyna!’ whispered the count, 
winking at him. ‘ You scare away the beast, and Daniel’ll 
give it you!” : 

“I know a thing or two!’ said Nastasya Ivanovna. 

‘Hush!’ whispered the count, and turned to Simon. 
‘ Baie you seen the young countess ?” he asked. ‘ Where 
is she ?” 

“With young Count Peter, by the Zharov high grass,’ 
answered Simon, smiling. ‘Though she is a lady, she’s 
very fond of hunting.’ 

‘And you are surprised at the way she rides, Simon, 


eh?’ said the count. ‘She is a match for a man!’ 


“Of course! It’s marvellous. So bold, so easy !’ 

“And Nicholas? where is he? By the Lyadoy uplands, 
isn’t he ?’ ; : 

“Yes, sir. He knows where to stand. He understands 
the matter so well that many a time Daniel and I are 
quite astounded,’ said Simon, knowing what would please 
the master. 

“Rides well, eh ? And how well he looks on his horse, eh?” 

“A regular picture! How he drove the fox out of the 
Zavarzinsk thicket the other day. Leapt the ditch; it 
was awiul . .. the horse worth a thousand roubles 
and the rider priceless! Yes, one would have to search 


far tg find another so smart.’ 


HS 
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“To search far . . .” repeated the count, evidently 
sorry that Simon had finished talking so soon. ‘To 
search far,” he said, turning back the skirt of his coat 
to get out his snuff-box. 

‘The other day when he came out from mass in full 
uniform, Michael Sidoritch . . .? Simon did not finish, 
having distinctly heard through the still air the rush of 
the hounds, with only two’ or three hounds giving tongue. 
He bent down his head and listened, holding up a finger 
to warn his master. ‘They are on the scent of the litter... 
he whispered, ‘straight to the Lyadov uplands.’ 

The count, forgetting to smooth the smile from his 
face, looked into the distance straight before him, down 
a vista through the trees, holding the snuff-box in his 
hand but not taking any. After the ery of the dogs 
came the deep tones of the wolf-call from Daniel’s hunting 
horn ; the pack joined the first three dogs, and one could 
hear the hounds in full cry with that peculiar lift in the 
tone that indicates that they are after a wolf. The 
whippers-in no longer hallooed, but cried ulyulyu, and 
above all the others Daniel’s voice rose, now a deep bass, 
now sharply piercing. His voice seemed to fill the whole 
wood, and carried far beyond out into the open field. 

After listening a few moments in silence, the count and 
his groom convinced themselves that the hounds had 
separated into two packs ; the sound of the larger pack, 
that was eagerly giving tongue, began to die away into 
the distance; the other pack rushed across the wood, 
past the count, and it was with this one that Daniel’s 
voice was heard calling ulyulyu. The sounds of both — 
these packs mingled, and broke apart again; but both 
were growing more distant. : 

Simon sighed, and stooped to straighten the leash — 
which a young dog had entangled ; the count too sighed © 
and, remembering the snuff-box in his hand, took a pinch, © 
‘Back!’ Simon shouted to the dog, that was pushing — 
forward out of the wood. The count started, and dropped 5 | 
his snuff-box. _Nastasya Ivanovna dismounted to pick — 
it up. The count and Simon were looking at him. 4 

Then (as often happens) the sound of the hunt seemed to _ 
be approaching so suddenly that they almost expected _ 
at any moment to see before them the mouths of the dogs _ 
in full cry, with Daniel ulyulyuing. ° i 
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The count turned, and saw on his right Mitka, who was 
staring at him with wide-open eyes, and who, raising his 
cap, pointed before him at the other side. 

* Look out!’ he shouted in a voice that plainly showed 
that he had long fretted to give vent to that word, and 
letting slip the dogs, he galloped forwards. 

The count and Simon galloped out of the bushes and 
saw, to their left, a wolf who, softly swaying from side 
to side, was coming at a quiet lope farther to the left, 
to the very thicket where they were standing. The angry 
dogs whined, and getting free of the leash, rushed past the 
horses’ feet at the wolf. 

The wolf paused, and awkwardly, like one suffering 
from a quinsy, turned its broad-browed head towards 
the dogs, and still softly swaying from side to side, gave 
a couple of leaps and, waving its tail, disappeared into the 
bushes. At the same instant from the edge of the wood 
opposite, with a cry like a wail, sprang out confusedly, 
first one, then another, and yet another hound, and the 
whole pack rushed across the field towards the’ very 
place where the wolf had gone. The hazel bushes parted 
behind the hounds, and Daniel’s chestnut horse appeared, 
dark with sweat. On its long back sat Daniel, hunched 
up and leaning forward, capless, his dishevelled grey hair 
hanging over his flushed, perspiring face. 

‘Ulyulyulyu ! ulyulyu!. . .’ he shouted. When he 
caught sight of the count his eyes flashed lightning. 

“Nums. . .” he shouted, holding up his whip threaten- 
ingly towards the count. 

“Let the wolf slip! . .. What hunters!’ and as if 
scorning to say more to the frightened and shame-faced 
count, he lashed the hollow, damp flanks of his chestnut 
gelding with all the anger prepared for the count, and flew 
off after the hounds. The count for his part was left 
Jike one who has been punished, looking round and trying 
with a smile to win Simon’s sympathy for his plight. But 
Simon was no longer there. He was galloping round by 
the bushes to cut off the wolf from the wood. From both 

‘sides hunters were driving it, but it vanished among the 
| bushes, and none of them intercepted it. 
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CHAPTER V 


MranwuHite Nicholas Rostov remained at his post, 
waiting for the wolf. By the way the hunt approached 
and receded, by the cries of his favourite dogs, by the 
way the voices of the whippers-in approached, receded, 
and rose, he had an idea of what was happening at the 
copse. He knew that young and old wolves were there, 
that the hounds had separated into two packs, that some- 
where a wolf was being chased, and that some misfortune 
had occurred. Every moment he expected the beast to 
come his way. He formed thousands of different suppo- 
sitions as to where, and from what side, the beast would 
come, and how he would chase it. Hope alternated with 
despair. Several times he addressed a prayer to God 
that the wolf should come his way. He prayed with that 
passionate and shame-faced feeling with which men pray 
in moments of great excitement ‘arising from trivial 
causes. ‘ What would it be to Thee to do this for me ?’ 
he said to God, ‘I know Thou art great, and that it is 
a sin to ask Thee for this, but for God’s sake let an old 
wolf come my way and let Karay spring at it—in sight 
of “Uncle’’ who is watching me from over there—and 
seize it by the throat in a death-grip!’ A thousand times 
during that half-hour Rostov cast constant, eager, and 
restless glances over the outskirts of the wood with the 
two scraggy oaks rising above the aspen undergrowth, 
and the gully with its water-worn side, and at ‘ Uncle’s’ 
cap, just visible above the bush on his right. 

No, I shan’t have that luck,’ thought Rostov, ‘ yet 
what it would be worth! It is not to be. Everywhere, 
at cards and at war, I am always unlucky.’ Rapidly and 
clearly the memory of Austerlitz and Dolokov flashed — 
through his mind, ‘Only once in my life to get an old | 
wolf ; I don’t want anything more ! ’ he thought, straining 
sight and hearing, and looking to the left and then to- 
the right, and listening to the very slightest sounds. 

Again he looked to the right, and saw something | 
running towards him across the deserted field. ‘No, it 
can’t be!’ thought Rostov with a deep sigh, as a man 
sighs at the accomplishment of something long hoped-for. 
The height of happiness was reached—and so simply, 
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without noise, or glitter, or announcement. Rostov 
could not believe his eyes, and remained in doubt for 
over a second. The wolf ran forward and jumped heavily 
over the gully that lay in her path. It was an old animal, 
with a grey back and a full reddish belly. It ran without 
hurry, evidently sure no one saw it. Rostov, holding his 
breath, looked round at the dogs. They stood. or lay, 
without seeing the wolf or understanding the situation. 

Old Karay had turned his head and was searching for 

fleas, showing his yellow teeth and snapping with them 

at his hind legs. 

‘Ulyulyulyu !? whispered Rostov, pouting out his lips. 
The dogs jumped up, jerking the rings of the leashes, and 
pricked up their ears. Karay finished scratching his 
thigh and rose, cocking his ears and slightly waving his 

tail, from which bits of felted hair hung down. 

* Shall I loose them or not ?’” Nicholas asked himself as 
the wolf approached him, coming away from the copse. 
Suddenly the wolf’s whole appearance changed; she 
shuddered, seeing—probably for the first time—human 
eyes fixed upon her; and, turning her head a little 
| towards Rostov, she paused. “Back or on? Eh, no 
matter, on...’ the wolf seemed to say to herself, and 
she moved forward without again looking round, with 
a quiet long easy yet resolute lope. 

*Ulyulyulyu !? cried Nicholas, in a voice not his own, 
and of its own accord his good horse darted headlong 
downhill, leaping over gullies, to head off the wolf; and 
the dogs passed it running faster still. Nicholas did not 
hear his own cry, nor feel that he was galloping, nor see 
the dogs, nor the place where he was, but only the wolf, 
‘who, increasing her speed, bounded on in the same 
‘direction along the valley. The black-spotted, broad- 
/haunched Milka appeared first near the wolf, and was 
|coming to close quarters. Nearer and nearer .. . now 
ishe had overtaken it. But the wolf just turned its eyes 
on her, and instead of putting on speed as she usually did, 
'Milka suddenly raised her tail and stiffened her forelegs. 
| *Ulyulyululyu !’ shouted Nicholas. 
| The reddish Lyubim rushed forward from behind 
(Milka, sprang impetuously at the wolf, and seized it by 
its hind thigh, but immediately jumped aside in affright. 
(The wolf crouched, gnashed its teeth, and again rose and 
| 
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bounded forward, followed, at the distance of a couple 
of feet, by all the dogs—who would not get closer to it. 

“It will get away ! No, that’s impossible ! ’ thought 
N icholas, continuing to shout with a hoarse voice, 

‘Karay, ulyulyulyw! ...’ he shouted, searching with 
his glance for the old dog, who was now his only hope. 
Karay, with all the strength age had left him, stretched 
himself to the utmost and, watching the wolf, galloped 
heavily aside in order to intercept it. But the quickness 
of the wolf’s lope and the slower pace of the hound made 
it evident that Karay was out of his reckoning. Nicholas 
could already see the wood, not far before him, where, 
should the wolf reach it, she would certainly escape. 
But coming towards him appeared hounds and a hunts- 
man galloping almost to meet him. There was still hope. 
A long wavy-haired young hound, one Nicholas did not 
know, from another leash, rushed impetuously at the 
wolf from in front and almost overturned it. But the 
wolf jumped up more quickly than one could have 
expected, and flew at the wavy-haired hound, gnashed 
its teeth, and with a piercing yelp, the hound fell with 
its head on the ground, bleeding from a gash in its side. 

“Karay! Dear old fellow! ...’ wailed Nicholas. 

The old dog, with its felted hair hanging from its thigh, 
thanks to the delay caused by this crossing of the wolt’s 
path, was within five paces of it. As if aware of danger, 
the wolf turned its eyes on Karay, tucked its tail yet 
farther between its legs, and increased its speed. But 
here’ Nicholas only saw that something happened to 
Karay—the dog was suddenly on the wolf’s back and 
rolled with it down into a gully that was just in front 
of them, 

That moment, when Nicholas saw the wolf struggling 
in the gully with the dogs, while from under them could 
be seen its grey hair and its outstretched hind leg, and 
its frightened, choking head with the ears down (Karay 
was pinning it by the throat), that moment was the 
happiest of his life. He was ready with his hand on his 
saddle-bow to dismount and stab the wolf, when suddenly 
out of that mass of dogs the wolf thrust its head, and 
then its fore-paws were on the edge of the gully... It 
clicked its teeth (Karay no longer had it by the throat), 
sprang with a movement of its hind legs out of the gully, 
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and with tail tucked in (having disengaged itself from the 
dogs) again advanced. Karay with his hair bristling, 
probably bruised or wounded, climbed with difficulty out 
of the gully. 

‘Oh my God ! ! Why ?’ Nicholas cried in despair. 

‘Uncle’s’ huntsman was galloping from the other side 
across the wolf's path, and his dogs once more arrested 
the animal’s advance. It was again surrounded. 

Nicholas and his groom, with ‘ Uncle’ and his hunts- 
man, were all riding round the wolf, crying ‘ ulyulyulyu,’ 
shouting and ready to dismount at any moment, when 
the wolf sank on its haunches and then, starting forward, 
shook itself and advanced towards the wood which would 
yield it safety. 

Already at the beginning of the chase Daniel, hearing 
the ulyulyulyu, had rushed out from the outskirts of the 
wood. He saw Karay seize the wolf, and he stopped his 
horse, supposing that the affair was over. But when he 
saw that the horsemen did not dismount, and that, the 
wolf shook itself and ran for safety, Daniel set his chestnut 
galloping not towards the wolf but straight towards the 
wood, just as Karay had run to cut off the animal’s 
escape. As a result of this he approached the wolf just 
when it was stopped a second time by ‘ Uncle’s’ dogs. 

Daniel galloped silently, holding a naked dagger in his 
left hand and thrashing the labouring sides of his chestnut 
horse with his whip as with a flail. 

Nicholas neither saw nor heard Daniel until, breathing 
heavily, the chestnut panted past him and he heard the 
fall of a body and saw Daniel lying in the midst of the 
dogs on the wolf’s back, trying to seize it by the ears, 
It was evident to the dogs and hunters, and to the wolf 
also, that) all was now over. The terrified wolf pressed 
down its ears and tried to rise, but the dogs stuck to it. 
Daniel rose a little, took a step, and with his whole weight, 
as if lying down to rest, fell on the wolf, seizing it by the 
ears. Nicholas was about to stab it, but Daniel whispered, 
“Don’t, we'll gag her!’ and changing his position he put 
his foot on the wolf’s neck. A stick was thrust between 
the wolf’s jaws and it was tied with a leash as if it had been 
bridled, its legs were bound together, and Daniel rolled 
it over once or twice from side to side. 

With happy, exhausted faces they laid the live old 
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wolf on a shying and snorting horse, and, accompanied 
by the dogs yelping at it, they took it to the place where 
every one was to assemble. All came afoot or on horse- 
back to look at the wolf, which with its broad-browed 
head hariging down, with the bitten stick between its 
jaws, looked with large glassy eyes at all this crowd of 
dogs and people surrounding it. When it was touched, 
it jerked its bound legs and gazed wildly yet simply at 
everybody. The old Count Rostov also rode up and 
touched the wolf. 

‘Oh, what a big one!’ said he. ‘An old one, eh?’ 
he asked: Daniel who was standing near. 

“Yes, your Excellency,’ answered Daniel, quickly 
doffing his cap. 

The count remembered the wolf he had allowed to 
escape, and his encounter with Daniel. 

‘Ah, but you are a crusty fellow, friend!” said the 
count. 

For sole reply Daniel shyly gave him a childlike, meek, 
and amiable smile. 


CHAPTER VI 


Tue old count went home and Natasha and Petya 
promised to return very soon. The hunt went on farther, 
for it was still early. At midday they let the hounds into 
a ravine thickly overgrown with young trees. Nicholas, 
standing in a fallow field, could see all his men. 

Opposite to him lay a field of winter-rye, and there 
stood one of his huntsmen, alone in a hollow behind 
a hazel bush. The hounds had scarcely been loosed, 
before Nicholas heard a hound he knew, Voltorn, giving 
tongue at intervals ; other hounds joined in, now ceasing 
and now again giving tongue. A moment later he heard 
a cry from the wooded ravine, indicating that a fox had 
been found, and the whole pack, joining together, rushed 
along the ravine towards the rye-field and away from 
Nicholas. 

He saw the kennel-men in their red caps galloping along 
the edge of the ravine, he even saw the dogs, and he 
expected a fox to show itself at any moment on the rye- 
field opposite. 
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The huntsman who stood in the hollow moved, and 
loosed his dogs, and Nicholas saw a peculiar, short-legged, 
red fox with a bushy tail, hurrying across the field. The 
dogs began to overtake it. Now they were close to the 
fox, which began to run in circles between them, repeating 
those circles more and more rapidly and sweeping its 
bushy tail around its body, when suddenly an unknown 
white dog dashed in, followed by a black one, and every- 
thing got mixed up; the dogs stopped in a star-shaped 
formation scarcely swaying their bodies, with their tails 
turned away from the centre of the group. Two hunts- 
men, galloped up to the dogs; one in a red cap; the 
other, a stranger, having a green coat. 

“What ’s this ?” thought Nicholas. ‘ Where does that 
huntsman come from? He is not ‘‘ Uncle’s”.’ 

The huntsmen took the fox; but stood there a long 
time without strapping it to the saddle. Near them, 
tethered, stood their horses with their high saddles, and 
there lay the dogs. The huntsmen waved their arms 
about and did something to the fox. Then, from that 
Spot, came the sound of a horn, with the signal agreed 
on in case of a fight. t 

‘That’s the Ilagins’ huntsman having a row with our 
Ivan,’ said Nicholas’s groom. 

Nicholas sent the groom to call his sister and Petya to 
come to him, and rode at a foot-pace to the place where 
the whippers-in were assembling the hounds. Several of 
the huntsmen galloped to the spot where the fight was 
going on. 

Nicholas dismounted and, with Natasha and Petya 
who had ridden up, halted by the hounds, waiting to see 
how the matter would end. From the skirt of the wood 
came the huntsman who had been fighting, with the 
fox tied up on his crupper, and rode towards his young 
master. While still at a distance he removed his cap, 
and he tried to speak respectfully, but he was pale and 
breathless and his face was angry. One of his eyes was 
blackened, but he probably was not aware of it. 

“What has happened ?” asked Nicholas. 

“A likely thing ; killing the fox our dogs had chased ! 
And it was my mouse-grey bitch that had caught it! 
“Have the law on me! . . .”” Catches hold of the fox! 
And I gave him one with the fox. Here it is on my 
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saddle! ... Want a taste of this?’ said the huntsman, 
pointing to his dagger and evidently imagining that he 
was still talking to his foe. 

Nicholas, not stopping to talk to the man, asked his 

sister and Petya to wait for him, and rode to the spot 
where the enemy, Ilagin’s, hunting party was. 

The victorious huntsman rode off among the crowd of 
hunters, and there, surrounded by inquisitive sympathizers, 
narrated his exploit... , 

The facts were that Ilagin, with whom the Rostoys 
had a quarrel and were at law. was hunting over places 
that by custom belonged to the Rostovs, and, it was 
said, had, as if by design, sent his men to the very woods 
where the Rostovs were hunting and: had allowed his 
man to snatch a fox their dogs had chased. 

Nicholas had never seen Lagin, but with his usual 
absence of moderation in forming a judgement had, at 
the report of that landowner’s violence and wilfulness, 
begun to hate him with all his heart and regard him as 
his worst enemy. He rode in angry agitation towards 
him, firmly grasping his whip and fully prepared to take 
the most resolute and dangerous steps to punish his enemy. 

Hardly had he passed beyond a projecting portion of 
the wood, before a stout man with a beaver cap on his 
head came riding towards him on a handsome raven-black 
horse, accompanied by two grooms. 

Instead of an enemy, Nicholas found in agin a stately 
and courteous gentleman, who was particularly anxious 
to make the young count’s acquaintance. Having ridden 
up to Nicholas, Ilagin raised his beaver cap and said he 
very much regretted what had happened, and would 
have the huntsman punished who had taken the liberty 
to seize a fox chased by some one else’s dogs. He hoped 
they would become acquainted with one another, and 
invited Nicholas to hunt in his preserves. 

Natasha, who had feared that her brother would do 
something dreadful, had followed him in some excitement. 
On seeing the enemies exchanging friendly greetings, she 
rode up to them. To Natasha Jlagin raised his. beaver 
cap still higher, and said with a pleasant smile that the 
young countess resembled Diana in her passion for the 
chase as well as in her beauty, of which he had often heard. 

To expiate his huntsman’s offence, agin insisted on 
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_ Rostov’s coming to an upland of his, about a verst away, 

_ which he usually kept for himself and which, he said, 
swarmed with hares. Nicholas agreed and the hunt, 
now doubled, moved on. 

The way to the upland was across the fields. The 
hunt-servants fell into line. The masters rode side by 
side. ‘Uncle’, Rostov, and Ilagin, kept stealthily 
glancing at each others’ dogs, trying not to be observed 
by the others, and searching uneasily for rivals to their 
own dogs. 

Rostov was particularly struck by the beauty of a 
small, thorough-bred, red-spotted bitch in Iagin’s pack, 
slender but with muscles like steel, a delicate muzzle, 
and prominent black eyes. He had heard about the 
swiftness of Ilagin’s hounds, and in that beautiful bitch 
saw a rival to his own Milka, 

In the midst of a sober conversation begun by Ilagin 
about the year’s harvest, Nicholas -pointed ‘to the 
red-spotted bitch. 

“A fine little bitch, that!’ said he in a, careless tone. 
“Is she swift ?’ ‘ 

“That one? Yes, she’s a good dog, gets what she’s 
after,’ answered Ilagin indifferently of the red-spotted 
bitch Erza, for which a year before he had given a neigh- 
bour three families of domestic serfs. ‘So in your parts, 
too, the harvest is nothing to boast of, Count?’ he went 
on, continuing the conversation they had begun. But 
considering it. polite to return the young count’s compli- 
ment, Llagin looked at his dogs and picked out Milka, 
who attracted his attention by her breadth. ‘That 
black-spotted one of yours is fine—well-shaped ! ’ said he. 

‘ Yes, she ’s fast enough,’ replied Nicholas, and thought : 
“If only a full-grown hare would run across the field 
now, I’d show you what sort of a dog she is,’ and, turning 
to his groom, he said he would give a rouble to any one 
who would find a hare. 

‘I don’t understand,’ continued agin, ‘how it is 
some sportsmen can be jealous about game and dogs. 
For myself, I can tell you, Count, I enjoy riding in 
company such as this . . . what could be better ?’ he again 
raised his cap to Natasha, ‘ but as to counting skins, and 
what one takes, I don’t care about that.’ 

“ Of course not. ! ’ 
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‘Or being hurt because some one else’s dog, and not 
mine, catches something. All I care about is to enjoy 
seeing the chase; is it not'so, Count? For I consider 
that...” 

‘ Atu !’ came the long-drawn cry of one of the keepers, 
who had halted. He stood on a mound in the rye-field, 
holding up his whip, and again repeated his long-drawn 
ery, ‘Atu/’ This call and the uplifted whip meant that he 
saw a sitting hare. 

‘ Ah, he has found one, I think,’ said Ilagin, carelessly. 
“Well let us course it, Count.’ 

“Yes, we must ride up. . . . Shall we both chase it?’ 
answered Nicholas, scrutinizing Erza and ‘ Uncle’s’ red 
Rugay, two rivals he had never yet had an opportunity 
of pitting against his own dogs. ‘And suppose they 
outdo my Milka at once!’ he thought as with ‘ Uncle’ 
and Ilagin he rode towards the hare. 

‘ A full-grown one ?’ asked Ilagin as he approached the 
huntsman who had sighted the hare; and not without 
agitation he looked round and whistled to Erza. 

‘And you, Michael Nikanorych ?’ he said, addressing 
‘Uncle ’. 

The latter was riding with a sullen expression on his face. 

‘How can I join in, why, you have given a village 
for each of your dogs! That’s so, come along! Yours 
are worth thousands. Let yours compete, you two; and 
I will look on!’ 

‘Rugay, hey, hey!’ he shouted. ‘Rugayushka!’ 
he added, involuntarily expressing by this diminutive his 
affection and the hopes he had of this red hound. Natasha 
saw and felt the agitation the two elderly men and her 
brother were trying to conceal, and herself became excited. 

The huntsman stood half-way up the knoll, holding up 
his whip, and the gentlefolk rode towards him at a foot- 
pace; the hounds that were moving on the rim of the 
horizon turned away from the hare; and the other 
huntsmen were also riding away from it. All moved 
along slowly and sedately. 

‘Which way is its head?’ asked Nicholas, riding a 
hundred paces towards the huntsman who had sighted 
the hare. 

But before the huntsman could reply, the hare, scenting 
the frost coming next morning and unable to rest, jumped 
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up. The whole pack on leash rushed downhill in full cry 
after it. From all sides the borzoi dogs, who were not 
leashed, darted towards the hounds and after the hare. 
The kennel-men who had been moving so slowly, shouted 
‘ Stop !’ checking the hounds, and the huntsmen, shouting 
‘Atu’ as they set the borzoi against the hare, galloped 
across the field. The tranquil [lagin, with Nicholas, 
Natasha, and ‘Uncle’, galloped along reckless where or 
how they went, seeing only the dogs and the hare, and 
fearing only to lose sight, even for an instant, of the 
chase. The hare they had started was a full-grown and 
swift one. When it jumped up it did not at once run, 
but moved its ears, listening to the shouting and trampling 
that suddenly resounded from all sides. It leapt a dozen 
times, not very quickly, allowing the dogs to get nearer, 
and finally, having chosen its direction and become aware 
of the danger, it laid back its ears and rushed off headlong. 
It had been lying in the fallow, but in front of it was the 
rye-field, where the ground was soft. The two dogs of 
the huntsman who had sighted it, having been the nearest 
to it, were the first to see and pursue it, but they had 
not gone far before Ilagin’s red-spotted Erza passed 
them, got within a hound’s length, flew at the hare with 
terrible swiftness, aiming at its tail, and thinking she had 
seized it rolled over like a ball. The hare arched its back 
and bounded off yet more swiftly. From behind Erza 
rushed the broad-haunched black-spotted Milka, and 
began rapidly to gain on the hare. 

‘Milly, dear!’ rose Nicholas’s triumphant cry. It 
looked as if Milka would immediately pounce on the hare ; 
but she overtook and passed it. The hare doubled back. 
Again the beautiful Erza reached it, but when close to 
the hare’s tail paused, as if measuring the distance, so 
as not to make a mistake this time but to seize its hind leg. 

* Erza, darling!’ Ilagin wailed, in a voice not his own. 
Erza did not hearken to his appeal. At the very moment 
when one would have expected her to seize the hare, it 
swerved and darted along the balk between the winter- 
rye and the fallow land. Again Erza and Milka were 
abreast, running like a pair of carriage horses, and began 
to overtake the hare. It was easier for the hare to run 
on the balk, and the dogs did not overtake it so quickly. 

_‘Rugay, Rugayushka! That’s so, come along!’ came 
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a third voice just then, and ‘ Uncle’s’ red round-backed 
hound, ‘straining and bending its back, caught up with 
the two foremost dogs, pushed beyond them, disregarding 
the terrible'strain, put on speed close to the hare, knocked 
it off the balk on to the rye-field, again put on speed 
still more viciously, sinking to its knees in the muddy 
field, and all one could see was how, muddying his back, 
he rolled over with the hare. A ring of dogs surrounded 
him. A moment later everybody had drawn up round 
the crowd of dogs. Only the happy ° Uncle’ dismounted 
and cut off the hare’s hind feet, shaking it for the blood 
to run off, anxiously glancing round with restless eyes, and 
unable to keep his arms and legs quiet. He spoke, without 
himself knowing to whom or about what. ‘That’s so, 
come along! That’s a dog! ... There, it has beaten 
them all, the thousand-rouble and the one-rouble ones. 
That’s so, come along!’ said he, panting and looking 
angrily round as if he were abusing some one, and as if 
they were all his enemies and had all insulted him, and 
only now had he at last succeeded in aint ae himself. 
‘There are your thousand- rouble ones. . . . This is fine ! 
Come along ! 

‘ Rugay, here ’s a foot for you!’ he said, throwing 
down a muddy paw. ‘You've deserved it, that’s so, 
come along !’ 

‘She was tired out, had had three runs by herself,’ 
said Nicholas, also without listening to any one and 
regardless of whether he were listened to or not. 

‘But what is there in running: across it like that ?’ 
said Ilagin’s groom. 

“Once she had missed it and turned it away, any 
mongrel could take it,’ Hagin was saying at the same time, 
hardly able to draw breath from his gallop and his excite- 
ment. At the same time Natasha, without drawing 
breath, screamed joyously, ecstatically, and so piercingly 
that it rang in the ears. By her screech she expressed 
what the others expressed by all talking at once, and 
it was so strange that she herself would have. been 
ashamed of so wild a cry, and everyone else would have 
been amazed at it, at any other time. ‘Uncle’ himself 
hung the hare at his saddle, skilfully and smartly throwing 
it across the horse’s back as if he meant to rebuke every- 
body by that action, and with an air of not wishing to 
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speak to any one, mounted his bay and rode off. The 
others all followed, dispirited and offended, and only 
much later were they able to regain their former affecta- 
tion of indifference. They long continued to look at red 
Rugay, who, with his arched back spattered with mud, 
went just behind ‘Uncle’s’ horse, clanking the ring of 
his leash, and’ wearing the air of a conqueror. 

‘ Well, I am like any other as long as it’s not a question 
of chasing ; but when it is, then look out!’ it seemed to 
Nicholas that the dog’s appearance was saying. 

When, much later, ‘Uncle’ rode up to Nicholas and 
began talking to him, the latter felt flattered that after 
what had happened “ Uncle’ deigned to talk to him. 


CHAPTER VII 


WHEN Ilagin took leave of Nicholas towards evening 
they were, it appeared, at such a distance from home 
that Nicholas accepted ‘Uncle’s’ proposal that the 
hunt should spend the night in his little village of 
Mikhaylovka. 

‘And if you all stopped at my house on the way, that 
would be still better. This is fine! Come along!’ said 
“Uncle’. ‘You see it’s wet, and you'd get rested, and 
the little countess could be driven back in a trap.’ 

*Uncle’s’ offer was accepted. They sent a huntsman 
to Otradnoe for a trap; and Nicholas rode with Natasha 
and Petya to ‘ Uncle’s’ house. 

Some five male domestic serfs, big and little, rushed out 
to the front porch to meet their master. A score of 
women serfs, old and young as well as children, popped 
out from the back porch to look at the hunters who were 
arriving. The presence of Natasha—a woman, a lady, and 
on horseback—raised the curiosity of the serfs to such 
a pitch that many of them, unabashed by her presence, 
came up to her, looked into her eyes, and made remarks 
about her as they might have done about a prodigy 
which was being exhibited but was not human, and could 
not hear or understand what was said about it. 

‘ Arinka! Look, she’s sitting on one side! There 
he sits, and her skirt dangles. .. . See, she’s got a hunting 

orn!” 
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“Goodness gracious! See the knife?...° 

“Isn’t she a Tartar |’ 

‘ How is it you didn’t go head over heels?’ asked the 
boldest of all, directly addressing Natasha. 

‘Uncle’ dismounted at the porch of his little wooden 
house, which was in the midst of an overgrown garden, 
and, after a glance at his retainers, shouted authoritatively 
that the superfluous ones should take themselves off, 
and that all necessary preparations should be made for 
the reception of the visitors and the hunt. E 

The serfs all dispersed. ‘Uncle’ lifted Natasha off 
her horse, and led her by the hand up the rickety wooden 
steps of the porch. The house with its bare unplastered 
log-walls was not over-clean—it did not appear that 
the people living in it aimed at keeping it spotless—but 
neither was it neglected. In the entry there was a smell 
of apples, and wolf and fox skins were hanging up. 

‘Uncle’ led his visitors through the ante-room into 
a small hall where stood a folding table and red chairs, 
then into’the drawing-room, where was a round birch- 
wood table and a sofa, and finally into his private room, 
where there was a tattered sofa, a worn carpet, and 
portraits of Suvoroy, of the host’s father and mother, 
and of himself in military uniform. The study smelt 
strongly of tobacco and dogs. ‘ Uncle’ asked his visitors 
to sit down and make themselves at home, and then 
went out of the room. -Rugay, with his back still muddy, 
came into the room and lay down on the sofa, cleaning 
himself with his tongue and teeth. Leading from the 
study was a passage in which could be seen a partition 
with ragged curtains. From behind this came women’s 
laughter and whispers. Natasha, Nicholas, and Peter, 
took off their wraps and sat down on the sofa. Petya, 
leaning on his elbow, at once fell asleep. Natasha and 
Nicholas were silent. Their faces glowed, they were very 
hungry and very merry. They looked at each other 
(now that the hunt was over and they were in the house, 
Nicholas no longer considered it necessary to show his 
manly superiority to his sister), Natasha gave him a wink, 
and neither could long refrain from bursting into a peal 
of ringing laughter, even before they had a pretext ready 
to account for it. 

After a while ‘ Uncle’ came in, in a Cossack coat, blue 
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trousers and small top-boots. And Natasha felt that this 
costume, the very one she had regarded with surprise 
and amusement at Otradnoe, was just the right thing, 
and not a whit inferior to a swallow-tail or frock coat. 
‘Uncle’ too was merry. Far from being offended by 
the brother’s and sister’s laughter (it could never enter 
his head that they might be laughing at his way of life), 
he himself joined in their causeless mirth. 

‘That ’s right, young Countess, this is fine! Come 
along! I never saw another like her!’ said he, offering 
Nicholas a pipe with a long stem, and with a practised 
motion of three fingers taking another that had been 
shortened down. 

* She’s ridden all day like a man and is as fresh as ever ! ’ 

Soon after ‘ Uncle’s ’ reappearance the door was opened 
by a girl, evidently bare-footed from the sound of her 
steps, and a stout, rosy, good-looking woman of about 
forty, with a double chin and full red lips, entered carrying 
a large, loaded tray. With hospitable dignity and 
amiability in her glance and in every motion, she looked 
at the visitors and, with a pleasant smile, bowed respect- 
fully. In spite of being stouter than most people, which 
caused her to protrude her chest and stomach and throw 
back her head, this woman (who was ‘ Uncle’s’ house- 
keeper) trod very lightly. She went to the table, set 
down the tray, and with her plump, white hands deftly 
took from it the bottles and various hors-d’ceuvre and 
dishes, arranging them on the table. When she had 
finished she stepped aside and, with a smile, stopped at 
the door. ‘There, that’s me. Iam she! Now, do you 
understand “Uncle” ?’ her expression said to Rostov. 
How could one help understanding ? Not only Nicholas 
but Natasha also understood the meaning of his puckered 
brow and of the happy, self-satisfied smile that just 
wrinkled his lips when Anisya Fedorovna entered. On 
the tray was a bottle of herb-wine, different kinds of 
vodka, pickled mushrooms, rye-cakes made with butter- 

milk, honey in the comb, mead and sparkling mead, 
apples, nuts (raw and roasted), and nut-and-honey sweets. 
Afterwards she brought preserves made with honey and 
preserves made with sugar, ham, and a chicken just roasted. 
__ All this was the fruit of Anisya Fedorovna’s house- 
keeping ; gathered and prepared by her. The smell and 
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taste of all this food had a smack of Anisya Fedoroyna 
herself ; a savour of juiciness, cleanliness, whiteness, and 
pleasant smiles. 

‘Take some, little Lady-Countess!’ she kept saying, 
as she offered Natasha first one thing and then another. 

Natasha ate of everything, and thought she had never 
anywhere seen or eaten such buttermilk cakes, such 
aromatic jam, such honey-and-nut sweets, or such 
a chicken, Anisya Fedorovna went away. 

Rostov and ‘ Uncle’ over their cherry brandy talked of 
past and future hunting, about Rugay and Ilagin’s dogs. 
Natasha, her eyes sparkling, sat upright on the sofa and 
listened to them. She tried several times to wake Petya, 
that he might eat something, but he only muttered inco- 
herent words without waking up. Natasha felt so light- 
hearted, so happy in these novel surroundings, that she 
only feared that the trap would come to fetch her too 
soon. After a casual pause, such as nearly always occurs 
when any one receives friends for the first time in one’s 
own house, ‘ Uncle’ said, answering a thought that was 
in his visitors’ minds : 

‘This, you see, is how I am passing my last days... . 
Death will come, this is fine! Come along! Nothing 
will remain. Then why transgress ?’ 

*Uncle’s ’ face as he said this looked very distinguished 
and even handsome. Involuntarily Rostov recalled all 
the good he had heard from his father and from neighbours 
about him. In the whole environment of the province, 
‘Uncle’ had the reputation of being the most honourable 
and disinterested of cranks. They called him in to decide 
family disputes; chose him for executor; confided 
secrets to him ; elected him as justice and to other posts, 
—but he always persistently refused to have anything to 
do with the public service, passing the autumn and spring 
in the fields on his bay gelding, sitting at home in winter, 
and lying in his overgrown garden in summer. 

‘Why don’t you enter the service, Uncle ?’ 

“I did once, but I gave it up. I am not fit for it. This 
is fine, come along! I can’t make head or tail of it. 
That ’s your affair. I have not brains enough. Now 
hunting is another matter; this is fine! Come along! 
Open the door, there!’ he shouted. ‘Why have you 
shut. it?’ 
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The door at the end ¢f the passage led to the bachelor- 
huntsmen’s room, as they called the room for the hunt- 
servants. 

Bare feet were heard pattering rapidly, and an invisible 
hand opened the door into the huntsmen’s room, Thence 
came clearly the sounds of a balalayka, unmistakably 
played by a master of the art. Natasha had long been 
listening to those strains, and now she stepped out into 
the passage to hear better. 

‘That ’s Mitka, my coachman ... I have bought him 
a good balalayka. I’m fond of it,’ said ‘ Uncle ’. 

It was the custom that Mitka should play the balalayka 
in the bachelor-huntsmen’s room when ‘ Uncle’ returned 
from hunting. ‘Uncle’ liked to hear such music. 

‘How good! really capital!’ said Nicholas with some 
unintentional superciliousness, as though ashamed to 
confess that the sounds pleased him very much. 

‘Capital?’ said Natasha reproachfully, noticing her 
brother’s tone. “Not merely capital—it’s simply 
delightful ! ’ s 

Just as ‘Uncle’s’ pickled mushrooms, honey, and 
cherry brandy, seemed to her the best in the world, so 
also that song, at that moment, appeared to her to be 
the acme of musical delight. 

“More, please, more!’ cried Natasha at the door, as 
soon as the balalayka ceased. Mitka tuned up anew, and 
recommenced thrumming the balalayka to the air of 
My Lady, with trills and variations. ‘ Uncle’ sat listening, 
smiling slightly with head on one side. The air was 

repeated a hundred times. The balalayka was re-tuned 
several times and the same notes were thrummed again, 
and the listeners did not grow weary of the music but 
wished to hear it again and again. Anisya Fedorovna 
came in, and leaned her stout person against the door- 

ost. 

; ‘You are pleased to listen?’ she said to Natasha, 
with a smile extremely like ‘Uncle’s’. ‘We’ve a good 
player in him,’ she added. 

_ ‘He does not play this part right!’ said ‘Uncle’ 
suddenly, with an energetic gesture. ‘Here he ought to 
burst out—this is fine, come along !—ought to burst out.’ 

‘Do you play then ?’ asked Natasha. 

‘Uncle’ smiled without answering. 
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‘ Anisya, go and see if the strings of my guitar are all 
right. It’s long since I touched it. This is fine—come 
along! I have given it up.’ 

Anisya Fedorovna willingly went with her light step 
to fulfil her errand and she brought the guitar. 

Without looking at any one ‘ Uncle’ blew the dust off, 
and tapping the case with his bony fingers, tuned the 
guitar, and settled himself in his arm-chair. Arching his 
left elbow with a somewhat theatrical gesture he took 
the guitar a little above the finger-board and, with a wink 
at Anisya Fedorovna, did not begin My Lady, but, 
striking’a clear sonorous chord, quietly and firmly started 
playing in very slow time the well-known song A fair 
mai-den went down the street. With precision, in exact 
time, with sober mirth (the same kind of mirth that 
emanated from Anisya Fedorovna’s whole being), the 
tune began to sing in the hearts of Nicholas and Natasha. 
Anisya Fedorovna flushed and drawing her kerchief over 
her face, went laughing out of the room. ‘ Uncle’ 
continued to play carefully with energetic firmness, 
looking with a changed and inspired expression at the 
spot where Anisya Fedorovna had just been standing. 
Something seemed to be laughing softly on one side of 
his face, beneath his grey moustache, laughing especially 
as the song grew brisker and the time became quicker ; 
and here and there, as he ran his fingers over the strings, 
something seemed to snap suddenly. 

“Lovely, lovely, go on, Uncle, go on!” shouted Natasha, 
as soon as he had finished. She jumped up and embraced 
and kissed him. ‘ Nicholas, Nicholas!’ she said, turning 
to her brother, as if asking him : * What is it moves me so?’ 

Nicholas, too, was very much pleased by ‘ Uncle’s’ 
playing. He played the piece all over again. Anisya 
Fedorovna’s smiling face reappeared in the doorway, and 
behind hers were other faces .. . 

Fetching water clear and sweet, 

Stop, dear maid, I do entreat, 
played ‘Uncle’ once more running his fingers skilfully 
over the strings, then stopped, twitching his shoulders. 

“Go on, Uncle dear,’ Natasha sobbed in an imploring 
tone, as if her life depended upon it. 

‘Uncle’ rose, and it was as if there were in him two 
men; one of them smiled seriously at the jovial fellow, 
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while the jovial fellow struck a naive and precise attitude 
preparatory to a folk-dance. 

‘Now then, niece!’ he exclaimed, waving to Natasha 
the hand that had just struck a chord. 

Natasha threw off the shawl from her shoulders, ran 
forward to face ‘Uncle’ and, setting her arms akimbo, 
also made a motion with her shoulders and struck a 
posture. 

Where, how, and when, from the Russian air ‘she 
breathed, had this young countess, educated by an émigrée 
French governess, imbibed that spirit and obtained that 
manner, which the pas de chdle1 might long ago have 
effaced ? But the spirit and the manner were those 
inimitable and unteachable Russian ones that ‘ Uncle’ 
expected of her. As soon as she struck her posture and 
smiled triumphantly, proudly, and with sly merriment, 
the fear that had at first seized Nicholas and the others 
that she might not do the right thing vanished, and they 
were already admiring her. 

She did the right thing with such precision, such com- 
plete precision, that Anisya Fedorovna, who had ait once 
handed her the handkerchief needful for the dance, had 
tears in her eyes, though she laughed as she watched this 
slim, graceful countess, reared in silks and velvets and so 
different from herself, who yet was able to understand 
all that was in Anisya and in Anisya’s father and aunt 
and mother, and in every Russian man and woman. 

‘Well, little Countess; this is fine—come along!’ 
cried ‘Uncle’ with a joyous laugh having finished the 
dance. ‘Well done, niece! Now a fine young fellow 
must be chosen as husband for you. This is fine—come 
along !’ 

“He ’s chosen already,’ said Nicholas smiling. 

‘Oh?’ said ‘ Uncle’ with surprise, looking inquiringly 

at Natasha, who nodded her head with a happy smile. 

‘ ‘And what a one!’ she said. But scarcely had she 
done so before a new train of thoughts and feelings rose 
within her. * What did Nicholas’s smile mean, when 
he said “‘ Chosen already ?”’ Is he glad of it. or not? 
It is as if he thought my Bolkonski would not approve 
of or understand our gaiety. But he would understand 


1 The shawl-dance; a French dance, the style of which contrasts 
with the Russian folk-dances. 
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it all. Where is he now?’ she thought and suddenly 
her face became serious. But this lasted only a second. 
“Don’t dare to think about it,’ she said to herself ; and 
sat down again smiling beside ‘Uncle’, begging him to 
play something more. 

“Uncle ’ played the air of another song anda valse. Then 
after a pause he coughed, and sang his favourite hunting 
song : 

: * As ’twas growing dark last night 
Fell the snow so soft and light... .” 

‘Uncle’ sang, as peasants sing, with a full and naive 
conviction that the whole meaning of a song lies in the 
words, and that the tune comes of itself, and that apart 
from the words there is no tune, which exists solely to 
give measure to the words. As a result of this, the 
unconsidered tune, like the song of a bird, was extra- 
ordinarily good. Natasha was in ecstasies over * Uncle’s’ 
singing. She resolved to give up learning the harp and 
to play only the guitar. She asked ‘Uncle’ for his guitar, 
and at once found the chords of the song. 

After nine o’clock two traps and three mounted men, 
who had been sent out to look for them, arrived to fetch 
Natasha and Petya. The count and countess did not 
know where they were and were very anxious, said one 
of the men. 

Petya was carried out like a corpse and placed in one 
of the traps. Natasha and Nicholas got into the other. 
‘Uncle’ wrapped Natasha up warmly, and took leave of 
her with quite a new tenderness. He accompanied them 
on foot as far as a bridge that could not be crossed, so that 
they had to go round by the ford, and he ordered hunts- 
men to ride in front with lanterns. 

‘ Good-bye, dear niece,’ his voice called out of the dark- 
ness—not the voice Natasha had known before but the 
one that had sung As "twas growing dark last night. 

In the village through which they passed there were 
red lights and a cheerful smell of smoke. 

‘How delightful “Uncle” is!’ said Natasha, when 
they had come out upon the high road. 

“Yes,’ returned Nicholas. ‘ You’re not cold 2?’ 

‘No. I’m quite, quite all right. I feel so comfortable ! ’ 
answered Natasha, almost perplexed by her feelings. 

They remained silent a long time. The night was dark 
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and damp. They could not see the horses, but only heard 
them splashing through the unseen mud. 

What was passing in that receptive child-like soul 
which so eagerly took and assimilated all the diverse 
impressions of life ? How did they all find place in her ? 
But she was very happy. When nearing home she 
suddenly struck up the air of As twas growing dark last 
might. All the way she had been trying to catch it and at 
last had seized it. 

‘Got it ?’ said Nicholas. 

“What were you thinking about just now, Nicholas ?? 
inquired Natasha. 

They were fond of asking one another that question. 

“1?° said Nicholas, trying to remember. ‘Well, you 
see, first I thought that Rugay, the red hound, was like 
“Uncle”, and that if he were a man he would always 
keep “‘ Uncle ” near him, if not for his riding then for his 
harmonies. How harmonious he is! Don’t you think 
so? Well, and you?’ 

‘1? Wait a bit, wait. Yes, first I thought that we 
are driving along and imagining that we are going home, 
but heaven knows where we are going through the 
darkness, and that we shall arrive and suddenly find that 
we are not in Otradnoe but in Fairyland. And then 
I thought. . . . No, nothing else.’ 

“I know, I expect you thought of him,’ said Nicholas, 
smiling, as Natasha knew from the sound of his voice. 

‘No,’ said Natasha, though she had really at the same 
time been thinking about Prince Andrew, and of how 
he would have liked “ Uncle’. ‘ And then I was repeating to 
myself all the way, “ How well Anisya walked, how well!’*’ 
And Nicholas heard her ringing, causeless, happy laughter. 
“And do you know,’ she suddenly said, ‘I know that I 
shall never again be as happy and tranquil as I am now.’ 

“Rubbish, nonsense, humbug!’ exclaimed Nicholas, 
and he thought: ‘ How charming this Natasha of mine 
is! JI nave no other friend like her, and never shall have. 
Why should she marry? We might always drive about 
together !’ 

“What a darling this Nicholas of mine is!’ thought 
Natasha. 

“Ah, there are still lights in the drawing-room!’ she 
said, pointing to the windows of the house that gleamed 
beautifully in the moist, velvety darkness of the night. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Count Inya Rostov had resigned from the position of 
marshal of the nobility because it involved him in too 
much expense; but still his affairs did not improve. 
Natasha and Nicholas often noticed their parents con- 
ferring privately and anxiously together, and heard 
suggestions of selling the Rostovs’ fine ancestral house 
and the estate near Moscow. It was not necessary to 
entertain so freely as when the count had been marshal, 
and life at Otradnoe was quieter than in former years, 
but still the enormous house and the lodges were just as 
full, and still over twenty persons sat down to table every 
day. They were all their own people who had settled 
down in the house, almost members of the family, or 
persons who had, necessarily as it seemed, to live in the 
count’s house. Such were Dimmler, the musician, and 
his wife; Vogel, the dancing-master, and his family ; 
Belova, an old maiden lady and an inmate of the house; 
and many others, such as Petya’s tutors, a former gover- 
ness of the young ladies, and various people who simply 
found it better and more advantageous to live at the 
count’s house than at home. They had not as many 
visitors as before, but the habits of their whole lives, 
without which the count and countess could not conceive 
of existence, were maintained. There was still the 
hunting establishment, which Nicholas had even enlarged, 
the same fifty horses and fifteen grooms in the stables ; 
the same expensive presents and dinner'parties to the 
whole district on name-days ; there were still the count’s 
whist and boston parties, when—spreading out his cards 
so that any one could see them—he let himself be 
plundered of hundreds of roubles every day by neigh- 
bours who considered their right to play a rubber with 
Count Rostov a most profitable source of revenue. 

The count moved in his affairs as in a huge net, trying 
not to believe that he was entangled, but becoming more 
and more entangled at every step, and feeling too feeble 
to break the meshes or to set to work carefully and 
patiently to disentangle them. The countess with her 
loving heart felt that her children were being ruined, that 
it was not the count’s fault, for he could not help being 
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what he was—that he himself (though he tried to hide 
it) suffered from the consciousness of his own and his 
children’s ruin—and she tried to find means of remedying 
‘matters. From her feminine point of view she could 
only see one solution : to marry Nicholas to a rich heiress. 
She felt this to be their last hope, and that should Nicholas 
refuse the match she had found for him, she would have 
for ever to abandon hope of getting matters right. This 
match was with Julie Karagina, the daughter of excellent 
and virtuous parents, a girl the Rostovs had known from 
childhood, who now, through the death of the last of her 
brothers, had become a wealthy heiress. 

The countess had written straight to the mother in 
Moscow, suggesting a marriage between their children, 
and had received from her a favourable reply. Karagina 
replied that for her part she was agreeable and everything 
would depend on her daughter’s inclination. She invited 
Nicholas to come to Moscow. Several times the countess, 
with tears in her eyes, told her son that now that both 
her daughters were settled her only wish was to see him 
married. She said she could lie down in her grave peace- 
fully if that were accomplished. Then she told him that 
she knew of a splendid girl, and tried to discover what he 
thought about marriage. 

At other times she praised Julie to him, and advised 
him to go to Moscow during the holidays and amuse 
himself. Nicholas guessed what his mother’s remarks 
were leading to, and during one of these conversations 
pressed for perfect frankness. She told him that her only 
hope of getting their affairs disentangled lay in his marry- 
ing Julie Karagina. 

“But, Mamma, supposing I loved a girl without any 
means, would you expect me to sacrifice my feelings and 
my honour for a fortune ?’ he asked his mother, without 
realizing the cruelty of his question, and wishing only 
to exhibit his own noble-mindedness. 

“No, you have not understood me,’ said his mother, 
not knowing how to justify herself. ‘You have not 
understood me, Nicholas, dear. I desire your happiness,’ 
she added, feeling that she was telling an untruth and that 
she was becoming entangled. She began to cry. —_, 

‘Mamma, don’t cry. Only tell me you wish it, and you 
know I will give my life, give anything to put you at 
234 I 
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ease,’ said Nicholas. ‘I would sacrifice anything for 
you, even my feelings.’ 

But the countess did not wish to put the question in 
that way: she did not want a sacrifice from her son ; 
she wished herself to make a sacrifice for him. 

‘No, you have not understood me; don’t let us talk 
about it,’ she replied, wiping her eyes. 

‘Maybe I do love a poor girl,’ said Nicholas to himself. 
‘ Am I to sacrifice my feelings and my honour for money ? 
I wonder how Mamma could speak to me like that. 
Because Sonya is poor, 1 must not love her,’ he thought, 
‘must not respond to her faithful, devoted love? Yet 
I should certainly be happier with her than with some 
doll-like Julie. I can always sacrifice my feelings for the 
family’s welfare,’ he said to himself, ‘ but I cannot coerce 
my feelings. If I love Sonya, that feeling is for me 
stronger and higher than all else.’ 

Nicholas did not go to Moscow, and the countess did 
not renew the conversation with him about marriage. 
She saw with sorrow, and sometimes with exasperation, 
indications of an increasing attachment between her son 
and the portionless Sonya. She blamed herself for it, 
yet could not refrain from grumbling at and worrying 
Sonya, often stopping her without reason, addressing her 
stiffly as ‘my dear’, and using the formal ‘you’ instead 
of the intimate ‘thou’ in speaking to her. The kind- 
hearted countess was all the more vexed with Sonya 
because that poor, dark-eyed niece of hers was so meek, 
so kind, so devotedly grateful to her benefactors, and so 
faithfully, unchangingly, and unselfishly in love with | 
Nicholas, that there was no cause to reproach her. 

Nicholas was spending the last of his leave at home. 
A fourth letter had come from Prince Andrew, from 
Rome, in which he wrote that he would have been on 
his way to Russia long ago had not his wound unex- 
pectedly re-opened in the warm climate, which obliged 
him to defer his departure until the beginning of the new 
year. Natasha was still as much in love with her 
betrothed, found the same comfort in that love, and was 
still as receptive to all the joys of life as before, but at 
the end of the fourth month of their separation she began | 
to have fits of depression against which she was unable 
to contend. She felt sorry for herself; sorry that she 
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was being wasted without being of use to any one all 
this time, while she felt her own capacity for loving and 
being loved. 

It was not cheerful in the Rostovs’ home. 


CHAPTER IX 


CHRISTMAS came, and except the High Mass, the solemn 
and wearisome Christmas congratulations from neighbours 
and servants, and the new dresses every one put on, 
there was no special celebration, though the calm frost 
with the thermometer at twenty degrees Réaumur below 
zero,’ the dazzling sunshine by day and the starlight of 
the winter nights, made one feel that the season ought to 
be signalized in some way. 

On the third day of Christmas week, after the midday 
dinner all the inmates of the house dispersed to various 
rooms. It was the dullest time of the day. Nicholas, 
who had been visiting some neighbours that morning, 
was asleep on the sitting-room sofa. The old count was 
resting in his study. In the drawing-room Sonya sat at 
the round table copying an embroidery design. The 
countess was playing patience. Nastasya Ivanovna, the 
buffoon, sat with a sad face at the window with two old 
women. Natasha came into the room, went up to Sonya, 
glanced at what she was doing, and then moved towards 
her mother and stopped without speaking. 

“Why are you wandering about like an outcast ?? 
asked her mother. ‘ What do you want ?’ 

“Him ...1 want him... now, this minute! I want 
him!” said Natasha with glittering eyes and no sign of 
a smile. 

The countess lifted her head and looked attentively 
at her daughter. 

‘Don’t lookat me, Mamma! Don’t. Ishall cry directly.’ 

“Sit down, stay a bit with me,’ said the countess. 

“Mamma, I want him. Why should I be wasted like 
this, Mamma ?’... 

Her voice broke off, tears gushed from her eyes, and 
to hide them she turned quickly and left the room. 

She passed into the sitting-room, stood thinking a while, 


1 Equal to 13 degrees below zero, Fahrenheit. 
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and then went into the maids’ room. There an old house- 
maid was grumbling at a young girl who was panting 
from the cold, having just run across from the serfs’ 
quarters outside. 

‘You’ve had enough play—there’s a time for every- 
thing,’ said the old woman. 

‘Let her play, Kondratevna,’ said Natasha. ‘Go, 
Mavrusha, go.’ 

Having released Mavrusha, Natasha crossed the dancing 
hall and went to the ante-room. There one old and two 
young footmen were playing cards. They stopped and 
rose as she entered. ; 

‘What could I do with them ?’ thought Natasha. 

‘Oh, Nikita, please go... where could I send him ? 
Yes, go to the yard and fetch a fowl please, a cock; and 
you, Misha, bring some oats.’ + 

‘ Just a few oats ?’ said Misha cheerfully and willingly. 

*Go quickly,’ the old man urged him. 

‘ And you, Theodore, get me a piece of chalk.’ 

On her way past the butler’s pantry she ordered a 
samovar to be set, though it was not anywhere near time 
for tea. 

Foka, the butler, was the most ill-tempered person in 
the house. Natasha liked to test her power over him. 
He distrusted the order, and asked whether the samovar 
was really wanted. ‘ 

‘Oh, that’s a young lady,’ said Foka, pretending to 
frown at Natasha. 

No one else in the house sent people about or gave them 
so much trouble as Natasha did. She could not look at 
people indifferently, but had to send them somewhere. 
She seemed to try whether some one of them would not 
be angry or sulky with her; but the serfs fulfilled no one 
else’s orders so readily as they did hers. ‘What can I 
do, where can I go?’ thought she, going slowly along 
the passage. 

‘ Nastasya Ivanovna, what sort of children shall I have?’ 
she asked the buffoon, who was coming towards her in 
a@ woman’s jacket. 

‘Why, fleas, crickets, grasshoppers,’ answered the 
buffoon. 


1 Feeding a fowl with grain that has been arranged on the floor is 
a way of telling fortunes at Christmas time. 
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‘Oh, Lord, oh Lord, it is always the same? Oh, 
where am I to go? What can I do with myself?’ And 
she ran swiftly, clattering her heels, upstairs to see Vogel, 
who with his wife lived on the second floor. 

Two governesses were sitting with the Vogels at a table 
on which stood plates with raisins, walnuts, and almonds. 
The governesses were discussing whether it was cheaper 
to live in Moscow or in Odessa. Natasha sat down, 
listened to their talk with a serious and thoughtful air, 
and got up again. 

“The island of Madagascar,’ she said, ‘ Ma-da-gas-car,’ 
she repeated, articulating each syllable distinctly ; and 
without replying to Madame Schoss, who asked her what 
she was saying, she left the room. 

Her brother Petya was upstairs too. With the help of 
a man in attendance on him, he was preparing fireworks 
to let off that night. 

“Petya! Peterkin!’ she called to him. ‘Carry me 
downstairs.” 

Petya ran up and offered her his back. She jumped 
on, putting her arms round his neck, and he pranced along 
with her. : 

“No, don’t . . . the island of Madagascar!’ she said, 
and jumping off, she went downstairs. 

Having as it were made the round of her kingdom, 
tested her power, and convinced herself that all were 
submissive, but that it was dull nevertheless, Natasha 
betook herself to the ball-room, took her guitar, sat down 
in a dark corner behind a cupboard, and began touching 
the strings in the bass, picking out a passage she recollected 
from an opera she had heard with Prince Andrew in 
Petersburg. What she drew from the guitar would have 
had no meaning to other listeners, but in her imagination 
a whole series of memories arose from those sounds. She 
sat behind the cupboard, her eyes fixed on a streak of light 
that fell from a crack in the pantry door, listening to herself 
and remembering. She was engrossed in recollections. 

Sonya passed through the room to the pantry with 
a glass in her hand. Natasha glanced at her and at the 
crack in the pantry door, and it seemed to her that she 
remembered the light once before falling through that crack 
and Sonya passing with a glass in her hand. ‘ Yes, it 
was exactly the same,’ thought Natasha. 
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‘Sonya, what is this?’ she cried, twanging a thick 
string. 

‘Oh, here you are!’ said Sonya with a start, and drew 
near and listened. ‘I don’t know. A storm?’ she 
ventured timidly, afraid of beimg wrong. 

‘There! That’s just how she started and just how she 
came up smiling timidly, when all this happened before,’ 
thought Natasha; ‘and just in the same way .. - 
thought there was something lacking in her.’ 

‘No, it’s the chorus from the Water-Carrier,: don’t 
you hear?’ and Natasha sang the motif of the chorus 
so that Sonya might catch it. 

‘Where were you going?’ she asked. 

‘To change the water in this glass. 1am just finishing 
the design.’ 

‘You are always occupied, but I don’t know how to be,’ 
said Natasha. ‘And where is Nicholas ?’ 

‘ Asleep, I think.’ 

‘Sonya, go and wake him,’ said Natasha. ‘Say I 
want him to come and sing.’ 

She sat for a while thinking what the meaning of it all 
having happened before could be and, without solving 
this problem or at all regretting not having done so, she 
again passed in fancy to the time when she was with him 
and he was looking at her with a lover’s eyes. 

‘Oh, if only he would come quicker ! I am so afraic 
it will never be! And worst of all, I am growing old. 
that’s what it is! There will not be in me what there is 
now. But perhaps he will come to-day, will come imme 
diately. Perhaps he has come and is sitting in the drawing 
room. Perhaps he came yesterday and I have forgotter 
it.’ She rose, put down the guitar, and went to the 
drawing-room. 

All the domestic circle, tutors, governesses, and visitor: 
were already at the tea-table. The servants stood roun 
the table—but Prince Andrew was not there, and lif 
was going on as before. 

« Ah, here she is |’ said the old count as he saw Natash 
enter. ‘ Well, sit down by me.’ But Natasha stayed nea 
her mother and glanced round as if looking for something 

‘Mamma!’ she muttered, ‘ give him to me, give him 


1 Cherubini’s operatic masterpiece Les deux Journées or The Watei 
Carrier, 1804. 


| 
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Mamma, quick, quick!’ and again with difficulty she 
repressed her sobs. 

She sat down at the table and listened to the talk of 
the older people and of Nicholas, who also had come to 
the table. ‘Oh, God, oh God! The same faces, the same 
talk, and papa holding his cup and blowing in the old way YP 
thought Natasha, feeling with horror a sense of repulsion 
rising up in her for all the household, because they were 
always the same. 

After tea Nicholas, Sonya, and Natasha went to the 
sitting-room, to their favourite corner, where their most 
intimate talks always began. ’ 


CHAPTER X 


‘Doss it happen to you,’ said Natasha to her brother 
when they had settled down in the sitting-room, ‘ does it 
happen to you that you feel as if there were nothing 
more to come—nothing ?\ That all that is good is past ? 
And that it is not exactly dull, but sad?’ 

‘J should think so!” he replied.. ‘It has happened 
to me when all was going well and every one was cheerful. 
The thought has come into my mind that I was already 
tired of it all, and that we must all die. Once in the 
regiment I did not go to some merrymaking where there 
was music... suddenly I felt so depressed...’ 

‘Oh, yes, I know! I know, I know,’ Natasha inter- 
rupted him. ‘ When I was quite little that used to happen 
to me. Do you remember once I was punished about 
some plums? You were all dancing, and I sat sobbing 
in the school-room ? I shall never forget it: I felt sad 
and sorry for every one, for myself and for every one. 
And the chief thing was, that I was innocent,’ said Natasha. 
‘Do you remember ?’” 

‘TI remember,’ answered Nicholas, ‘I remember that 
I came to you afterwards and wanted to comfort you but, 
do you know, I felt ashamed to do so. We were terribly 
absurd. I had a funny doll then, and I wanted to give 
it you. Do you remember ? y 

And do you remember,’ Natasha asked with a pensive 
smile, ‘how once, long, long ago, when we were quite 
little, uncle called us into the study—that was in the old 
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house still—and it was dark; we went in, and suddenly 
there stood 2 : 

‘ A negro,’ chimed in Nicholas with a smile of delight. 
‘Of course I remember. Even now I am not sure whether 
it really was a negro, or whether we only dreamt it, or 
were told about him.’ 

‘He was grey, you remember, and had white teeth, 
and stood and looked at us...’ 

‘Sonya, do you remember ?’ asked Nicholas. 

“Yes, yes, I too, remember something,’ Sonya answered 
timidly. 

‘You know I have asked Papa and Mamma about that 
negro,’ said Natasha, ‘and they say there was no negro 
at all. And yet, you see, you remember ! ’ 

‘Of course, I remember his teeth as if I had just seen 
them.’ 

‘How strange it is, as if it had been a dream! I like 
that.’ 

‘ And do you remember how we rolled hard-boiled eggs 
in the ball-room and suddenly two old women began 
spinning round on the carpet? Was that real or not? 
Do you remember how nice it was ?’ 

‘ Yes, and you remember how Papa in his blue overcoat 
fired a gun in the porch ?’ 

So, they went through their recollections, smiling with 
enjoyment ; not the sad memories of old age, but poetic 
youthful memories—those impressions of one’s most 
distant past in which dreams and realities blend—and 
they laughed quietly with enjoyment. — ‘ 

Sonya, as usual, lagged behind them, though the 
reminiscences were in common. | 

Much that they remembered had slipped from Sonya’s 
mind, and what she did recall aroused no such poetic 
feeling as they experienced. She merely enjoyed their 
pleasure and tried to adapt herself to it. 

She only chimed in when they recalled Sonya’s first 
arrival. She told them how frightened she had been of 
Nicholas, because he was wearing a corded jacket, and her 
nurse had told her that she would be sewn up with cord. 

“And I remember I was told that you had been born 
under a cabbage,’ said Natasha, ‘and I remember that 
I did not dare to disbelieve it, but 1 knew it was not true, 
and I felt'so uncomfortable.’ 
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While they were talking, a maid thrust her head in 
at the back door of the sitting-room. 

‘They have brought a cock, Miss,’ she said in a whisper. 

‘IT don’t want it, Polly. Tell them to take it away 
again,’ replied Natasha. 

In the midst of their talk in the sitting-room, Dimmler 
entered and went up to the harp that stood in a corner. 
He took off the cloth that covered it, and the harp gave 
out a discordant sound. 

‘Mr. Dimmler, please play my favourite nocturne by 
Field,’ 1 came the old countess’s voice from the drawing- 
room. 

Dimmler struck a chord, and: turning to Natasha, 
Nicholas, and Sonya, remarked: ‘ How quiet you young 
people are ! ’ 

‘Yes, we’re philosophizing,’ said Natasha, glancing 
round for a moment and then continuing the conversation. 
They were now discussing dreams. 

Dimmler began to play, Natasha went silently on tiptoe 
to the table, took a candle, carried it out and returned, 
quietly seating herself in her old place. It was dark in 
the room, especially where they were sitting on the sofa, 
but through the large windows the silvery light of the 
full moon fell on the floor. Dimmler had finished the piece 
but ‘still sat softly! running his fingers over the strings, 
evidently uncertain whether to stop or to play something 
else. 

‘Do you know,’ said Natasha in a whisper,, moving 
closer to Nicholas and Sonya, ‘that when one goes on 
and goes on calling up memories, one at last begins to 
remember what happened before one was in the world...’ 

‘That is metempsychosis,’ said Sonya, who had always 
worked well and remembered what she learned. ‘The 
Egyptians believed that our souls once lived in animals, 
and would go back into animals again.’ 

‘No, I don’t believe we were ever in animals,’ said 


Natasha, still in a whisper though the music had ceased, 


‘But I am certain that we were angels somewhere there, 
and have been here, and that is why we remember...’ 
‘May I join you?’ said Dimmler who had approached 
softly, and he sat down by them. 
1 John Field, born in Dublin, was a composer of nocturnes, &c. He 
settled in Russia in 1804, and was known as ‘ Russian Field ’. 
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‘Tf we have been angels, why have we fallen lower ?’ 
said Nicholas. ‘No, that can’t be!’ 

‘Not lower, who said we were lower? ... How do 
I know what I was before?’ Natasha rejoined with 
conviction. ‘The soul is immortal—well then, if I shall. 
always live, I must have lived before, lived for a whole 
eternity.’ 

‘ Yes, but it is hard for us to imagine eternity,’ remarked 
Dimmler, who had approached the young folk with 
a mildly condescending smile, but now spoke as quietly 
and seriously as they. 

‘Why is it hard to imagine eternity ?’ said Natasha. 
‘It is now to-day, and it will be to-morrow, and always ; 
and there was yesterday, and a day before...’ 

‘Natasha! Now it’s your turn. Sing me something,’ 
they heard the countess say.. “ Why are you sitting there 
like conspirators ?” 

‘Mamma, I don’t at all want to,’ replied Natasha, but 
at the same time she rose. 

None of them, not even middle-aged Dimmler, wanted 
to break off their conversation and quit that corner in the 
sitting-room ; but Natasha got up and Nicholas sat down at 
the clavichord. As usual, standing in the middle of the hall 
and choosing the place where there was the best resonance, 
Natasha began to sing her mother’s favourite song. 

She had said she did not want to sing, but it was long 
since she had sung, and it was long before she again sang, 
as she did that evening. The count, from his study 
where he was talking to Mitenka, heard her, and like 
a schoolboy in a hurry to go out to play, who blunders 
when completing his task, he confused his words while 
giving orders to the steward, and at last became silent. 
Mitenka, too, stood before him, listening and smiling. 
Nicholas did not take his eyes off his sister, and drew 
breath in time with her. Sonya, as she listened, thought 
of the immense difference there was between herself 
and her friend, and how impossible it was for her to be 
anything like as bewitching as her cousin. The old 
countess sat with a blissful yet sad smile and with tears 
in her eyes, occasionally shaking her head. She thought 
of Natasha, and of her own youth, and of how there was 
something unnatural and. dreadful in this impending 
marriage of Natasha with Prince Andrew. 


| 
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Dimmler, who had seated himself beside the countess, 
listened with closed eyes. 

‘ Ah, Countess,’ he said at last, ‘that’s a European 
talent, she has nothing to learn. What softness, tender- 
ness, and power !’ 

“Oh, how afraid I am for her, how afraid,’ said the 
countess, forgetting with whom she was talking. Her 
maternal instinct told her that in Natasha there was too 
much of something, and that because of this she would 
not be happy. Before Natasha had finished singing, the 
fourteen-year old Petya rushed in delightedly, to say 
that mummers had arrived. 

Natasha stopped abruptly. 

“Idiot !’ she screamed at her brother, and running 
to a chair threw herself down on it, sobbing so that it 
was long before she could stop. 

‘It’s nothing, Mamma, really it’s nothing; only 
Petya startled me,’ she said, trying to smile, but the 
tears still flowed and sobs choked her. 

The mummers, who were some of the house-serfs 
dressed up as bears, Turks, inn-keepers, and_ ladies, 
looked terrible and funny, and brought with them into the 
house the cold outside air and a feeling of merriment. 
At first they crowded timidly in the ante-room ; then, 
hiding one behind the other they pushed into the ball- 
room where, shyly at first, and then more and more 
merrily and heartily, they started singing, dancing, and 
playing Christmas games. The countess, when she had 
recognized them and laughed at their costumes, went 
away into the drawing-room. The count sat in the ball- 
room, smiling radiantly and applauding the players. The 
young folk had disappeared. 

Half an hour later there appeared among the other 


| mummers an old lady in a hooped skirt—it was Nicholas. 


A Turkish girl was Petya. A clown was Dimmler. An 
hussar was Natasha, and a Circassian was Sonya, with 
a burnt-cork moustache and eyebrows. 

After some condescending surprise, non-recognition, 
and praise, from those who were not masked, the young 
people decided that the costumes were so good that 


| they ought to be shown elsewhere. 


Nicholas, who wanted to take them all for a drive in 


| his troyka, the roads being in splendid condition, proposed 
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to take about ten of the serf-mummers and to drive 
to ‘ Uncle’s’. 

‘No; why disturb the old man?’ said the countess, 
‘besides there is not room to turn round in his house. 
Tf you must go, go to the Melyukovs’.’ 

Melukova was a widow, who with her family, their tutors, 
and governesses, lived three miles from the Rostovs. 

‘That ’s right, my dear,’ chimed in the old count, 
thoroughly roused. ‘I’ll dress up at once and go with 
them. Ill make Pasheta wake up!’ 

But the countess would not agree to his going; he had 
suffered all these last days from pain in his leg. It was 
decided that the count could not go, but that if Louisa 
Ivanovna (Madame Schoss) would go with them, the 
young ladies might go to the Melyukovs. Sonya, usually 
timid and shy, more urgently than any one begged 
Louisa Ivanovna not to refuse. 

Sonya’s costume was the best of all. Her moustache 
and eyebrows were remarkably becoming. Everybody 
told her she looked very handsome, and she was in a 
spirited and energetic mood unusual with her. Some 
inner voice told her that now or never her fate would be 
decided, and in her male attire she seemed quite a different 
being. Louisa Ivanovna consented to go; and half an 
hour later four troyka-sledges with large and small bells, 
their runners squeaking and whistling over the frozen 
snow, drove up to the porch. 

Natasha was the first to set a merry holiday tone which, 
passing from one to another, grew stronger and stronger 
and reached its climax when they all came out into the 
frost, talking, calling fo one another, laughing and 
shouting, and got into the sledges. 

Two of the troykas were for the family’s general use ; 
the third was the count’s private sledge, with a trotter from 
the Orlov stud as shaft-horse ; the fourth was Nicholas’s 
own, with a short, shaggy, black shaft-horse. Nicholas, 
in his dress as an old lady, over which he had belted his 
hussar overcoat, stood in the middle of his sledge holding 
the reins. 

It was so light that he could see the moonlight reflected 
from the metal harness disks and in the eyes of the horses, 
who looked round in alarm at the noisy party under the 
shadow of the porch-roof, 
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Natasha, Sonya, Madame Schoss, and two maids got 
into Nicholas’s sledge ; Dimmler with his wife and Petya 
into the old count’s; and the serf-mummers seated 
themselves in the other two sledges. 

‘You go ahead, Zakhar!’ shouted Nicholas to his 
father’s coachman, wishing to have an opportunity of 
overtaking him on the road. 

The old count’s troyka, in which were Dimmler and 
other mummers, squeaking on its runners as if it were 
freezing to the snow and swinging its deep-toned bell, 
started forward. The side-horses, pressing against the 
shafts of the middle horse, trod into and turned up the 
snow, which was hard and glittered like sugar. 

Nicholas set off, following the first sledge ; behind him 
the others moved noisily, squeaking on their runners. 
At first they drove at a quiet trot along the narrow road. 
While they were driving past the garden the shadows 
of bare trees often fell across their path and hid the brilliant 
moonlight. Soon, however, they had left the fence behind, 
and the snowy plain, bathed in moonlight and motionless, 
spread out around them, glittering like diamonds and 
dappled with bluish shadows. Bang, Bang! went the 
first sledge over a cradle-hole in the snow of the road, 
and each of the other sledges jolted in the same way ; and 
insolently breaking the frost-bound stillness, the troykas 
began to speed along the road one after the other. 

“A hare’s track, many tracks!’ rang out Natasha’s 
voice through the frost-bound air. 

‘ How clear it is, Nicholas!’ came Sonya’s voice. 

Nicholas glanced round at Sonya, and bent down to 
see her face closer. Quite a new, sweet face with black 
eyebrows and moustache, near and yet far off in the 
moonlight, looked up at him from under her sable furs. 

‘That used to be Sonya,’ thought he, and looked at 
her more closely and smiled. 

‘ What is it, Nicholas ?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ said he, and turned again to the horses. 

When they came out on the beaten highroad—all 
visible in the moonlight—polished by sledge-runners and 
cut up by rough-shod hoofs, the horses began to tug at 
the reins of their own accord, and quickened the pace. 

- The near trace-horse, bending its head and breaking into 
a short canter, tugged at its traces. The shaft-horse 
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swayed from side to side, moving its ears as if asking: 
“Is it time to begin or not?’ In front, having gone far 
ahead, their deep bell ringing farther and farther off, the 
black horses driven by Zakhar were distinctly visible 
against the white snow. One could hear the shouts, 
laughter, and voices of the mummers in his sledge. 

“Gee up, my darlings!’ shouted Nicholas, pulling the 
reins on one side and flourishing the whip. 

It was only by the keener wind that met them, and by 
the jerks given by the trace-horses, who pulled harder— 
ever increasing their gallop—that one could judge how 
fast the troyka was flying. Nicholas looked back. With 
screams, squeals, and waving of whips, causing even the 
shaft-horses to gallop—the other sledges followed. The 
shaft-horse swung steadily beneath the arch above its 
head, with no thought of slackening its pace, but ready 
to put on speed when required, 

Nicholas overtook the first sledge. They were driving 
down a hill and coming out upon a broad, trodden track 
across a meadow near the river. ‘Where are we?’ 
thought he. ‘It’s the Kosoy meadow I suppose. But 
no, this is something new, that I never saw before. This 
is not the Kosoy meadow nor the Denikin hill, and heaven 
only knows what itis! It is something new and enchanted. 
Well, whatever it is!’ And he shouted to his horses, 
and began passing the first sledge. 

Zakhar held back his horses and turned his face, covered 
with hoar-frost to the brows. 

Nicholas gave bis horses the rein; Zakhar, stretching 
his arms forward, clucked his tongue and let his horses go, 

‘ Now, look out, Master!’ he cried. 

Faster still the two troykas flew side by sitle, and faster 
moved the feet of the galloping trace-horses. Nicholas 
began to draw ahead. Zakhar, not changing the position 
of his extended arms, raised one hand with the reins. 

‘ No, you won’t, Master!’ he shouted. 

Nicholas put all his horses to a gallop and passed 
Zakhar. The horses showered the fine, dry snow on the 
faces of the travellers, beside them sounded quick ringing 
bells, and they had confused glimpses of swiftly moving legs 
and the shadows of the troyka they were overtaking. The 


whistling sound of the runners on the snow, and the voices’ 


of women shrieking, could be heard from different sides. 


replied. 
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Reining in the horses once more, Nicholas looked around 
him, Still all around was the magic plain, bathed in 
moonlight and spangled with stars, 

‘ Zakhar is shouting that I must turn to the left; but 
why to the left ?’ thought Nicholas. ° Are we getting to 
the Melyukovs’? is this Melyukovka? Heaven only 
knows where we are driving, and heaven knows what is 
happening to us—and it is very strange and pleasant, 
whatever it is.’ And he looked round into the sledge. 

‘Look, his moustache and eyelashes are quite white !’ 
said one of the strange, pretty, unfamiliar people—one 
with a moustache and eyebrows. 

‘I think this used to be Natasha,’ thought Nicholas, 
‘and that is Madame Schoss, but perhaps it is not; and 
this Circassian girl with the moustache I don’t know, but 
I love her.’ 

‘ Aren’t you cold ?’ he asked. 

They did not answer but began to laugh. Dimmler 
from the sledge behind shouted something—probably 
something funny—but they could not hear it. 

‘Yes, yes!’ other voices answered, laughing. 

* However, here is some fairy forest with black moving 


| shadows and a glitter of diamonds, and a flight of marble 
| steps, and the silver roofs of fairy buildings, and the 


shrill yells of animals. But if this is really Melyukovka 


| it is still stranger that we drove heaven knows where, 


and have come to Melyukovka,’ thought Nicholas. 

It really was Melyukovka, and maids and footmen 
with merry faces came running out to the porch carrying 
candles, 

‘ Who is it 2?’ asked some one in the porch. 

‘Mummers from the count’s. I know by the horses,’ voices 


CHAPTER XI 


PrLraGeya DaninovnA MELyuKova, a broad energetic 


| woman wearing spectacles, sat in a loose gown in the 
| drawing-room surrounded by her daughters, whom she 
| was trying to prevent from feeling bored. They were 
| quietly pouring melted wax into snow and examining 
| the shadows the wax figures thus cast would throw 
| on the wall, when they heard the steps and voices of new 


arrivals in the ante-room, 
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Hussars, ladies, witches, clowns, and bears, after 
clearing their throats and wiping the hoar-frost from their 
faces in the ante-room, came into the ball-room where 
candles- were hurriedly lighted. The clown—Dimmler— 
and the lady—Nicholas—began a dance. Surrounded by 
the screaming children, the mummers, covering their faces 
and disguising their voices, bowed to their hostess and 
arranged themselves about the room, 

“Dear me! there’s no recognizing them! And 
Natasha! See, whom does she look like! She really 
reminds me of somebody. But M. Dimmler—isn’t he 
good! I didn’t know him! And how he dances. Dear 
me, there ’s a Circassian. Really, how becoming it is to 
dear Sonya. And who is that? Well you have cheered 
us up! Nikita and Vanya, take away the tables! And 
we were sitting so quietly.’ 

“Ha, ha, ha! ... The hussar, the hussar! Just like 
aboy! And thelegs!...Ican’t look at him...’ different 
voices were saying. 

Natasha, the favourite of the young Melyukovs, dis- 
appeared with them into the back rooms, where a cork 
and various dressing-gowns and male garments were 
called for, which were taken from the footman by bare 
girlish arms from behind the door, Ten minutes later all 
the young Melyukovs joined the mummers. 

Pelageya- Danilovna having given orders to clear the 
rooms for the visitors, and arranged about refreshments 
both for the gentry and for the serfs, without removing 
her spectacles went about among the mummers with 
a suppressed smile, peering into their faces and failing 
to recognize any of them. It was not merely Dimmler 
and the Rostovs whom she failed to recognize, she did not 
even recognize her own daughters, or her late husband’s 
dressing-gowns and uniforms which they had put on, 

* And who is this ?’ she asked, addressing her governess 
and peering into the face of her own daughter dressed 
up asa Kazan-Tatar. ‘ I suppose it is one of the Rostovs! 
Well, Mr. Hussar, and what regiment do you serve in?’ 
she asked Natasha. ‘ Here, hand some sweetmeats to 
the Turk!’ she commanded the butler, who was handing 
things round. ‘ That’s not forbidden by his laws.’ 

Sometimes—as she looked at the strange but amusing 
capers cut by the dancers, who were not at all shy,having 


\ 
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decided once for all that as they were disguised no one 
would recognize them—Pelageya Danilovna hid her face 
in her handkerchief and her whole stout body shook with 
irrepressible, kindly, elderly laughter. 

‘ My little Sasha! Look at Sasha!’ she said. 

After Russian country-dances and chorus dances, 
Pelageya Danilovna made the serfs and gentry join in 
one large circle; a ring, a string, and a silver rouble were 
fetched and they all played games together. 

In an hour all the costumes were crumpled and in 
disorder. The corked eyebrows and moustaches were 
smeared over the perspiring, flushed, and happy faces. 
Pelageya Danilovna began to recognize the mummers. 
She admired their cleverly contrived costumes, and the 
way they suited the young ladies in particular, and she 
thanked them all for having given so much amusement. 
The visitors were invited to supper in the drawing-room, 
and the serfs were entertained in the ball-room. 

‘No, but to try one’s fortune in the bath-house—that 
frightens one!’ said an old maid who lived with the 
Melyukovs, during supper. 

‘Why ?’ asked the eldest Melyukova girl. 

‘You wouldn’t go, it needs courage...’ 

‘I will go,’ said Sonya. 

‘Tell us what happened to the young lady,” said the 
second Melyukova girl. 

‘ Well,’ began the old maid, ‘ a young lady once went 
out, took a cock, laid table for two, all properly, and sat 
down. After sitting a while, suddenly she hears some one 
coming . . . a sledge with harness bells drives up; she 
hears him coming. He comes in, exactly in the shape of 
a man, like an officer—comes in and sits down to table 
with her.’ 

“Ah! ah!’ screamed Natasha, rolling her eyes with 


| horror. 


‘Yes? and how did he—did he speak ?’” 
‘Yes, like a man. Everything quite all right; and he 


| began persuading her; and she should have engaged 


him in talk till cock-crow, but she grew frightened, just 
grew frightened and hid her face in her hands. Then he 
seized hold of her. It was lucky the maids came running 


hegre 
© Now, why frighten them!’ said Pelageya Danilovna. 
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“Mamma, you yourself used to try your fortune... 
said her daughter. 

“And how does one do it in a barn?’ inquired 
Sonya. 

“ Well, say you went to the barn now, and listened. It 
depends on what you hear; hammering and knocking— 
that’s bad; but a sound of shifting grain is good, and 
one sometimes hears that, too.’ 

* Mamma, tell us what happened to you in the barn.’ 

Pelageya Danilovna smiled. 

* Oh, I’ve forgotten...’ she replied. ‘ But none of you 
would go ?’ 

‘ Yes, I should, Pelageya Danilovna, let me. I'll go,’ 
said Sonya. 

“ Well, why not, if you’re not afraid ?’ 

‘ Louisa Ivanovna, may I?’ asked Sonya. 

Whether they were playing games or were talking as 
now, Nicholas did not leave Sonya’s side and gazed at her 
with quite new eyes. It seemed to him that it was only 
to-day, thanks to that burnt cork moustache, that he 
had fully learnt to know her. And really that evening 
Sonya was brighter, more animated, and prettier than 
Nicholas had ever before seen her, 

“So that ’s what she is like ; what a fool I have been!’ 
he thought, gazing at her sparkling eyes and the happy, 
rapturous smile that dimpled her cheeks under the 
moustache—a smile that he had never seen before, 

‘I am not afraid of anything,’ said Sonya. ‘ May I go 
at once?’ She rose. 

They told her where the barn was, and how she should 
stand silent and listen, and they handed her a fur cloak. 
She put it on, covering her head and shoulders, and 
glanced at Nicholas. 

‘ What a darling that girlis!’ thought he. ‘ And what 
have I been thinking of till now ?’ 

Sonya went out into the passage to go to the barn. 
Nicholas went hastily to the front porch, saying he felt 
too hot, The crowd of people really had made the house 
stuffy. 

In the open was the same still cold, and the same 
moon, only even brighter than before. The light was so 
strong and the snow sparkled with so many stars that 
one did not wish to look up at the sky; the real stars 


3 
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were unnoticed. The sky was black and dull, while the 
earth was gay. 

“Iam a fool, a fool! What have I been waiting for ?’ 
thought Nicholas, and running down from the porch he 
went round the corner of the house and along the path 
that led to the back porch. He knew that Sonya would 
pass that way. Half-way lay a pile of firewood, covered 
with snow and casting a shadow ; across the pile and beside 
it a network of shadows fell on the snow and the path, 
from some bare old lime-trees. This path led to the barn. 
The log-walls of the barn and its snow-covered roof, that 
looked as if carved out of some precious stone, sparkled 
in the moonlight, A tree split in the garden with a low 
report, and then all was again perfectly silent. His 
bosom seemed to be inhaling, not air, but the strength of 
eternal youth and gladness. 

From the back porch came the sound of feet descending 
the steps; the bottom step, upon which snow had fallen, 
gave a ringing creak, and the voice of the old maid said, 

“Straight, straight along the path, young lady. Only 
don’t look back,’ 

“I am not afraid,’ answered Sonya’s voice, and along 
the path towards Nicholas came the crunching, whistling 
sound of Sonya’s feet in her thin shoes, 

Sonya advanced, wrapped in her cloak. She was only 
a couple of paces off when she saw him ; and to her, too, 
he was not the Nicholas she had known and had always 
slightly feared. He was in a woman’s dress, with his hair 
in a tangle, and with a happy smile new to Sonya. She 
ran rapidly towards him. 

“ Quite different, and yet the same,’ thought Nicholas, 
looking at her face all lit up by the moonlight. He slipped 
his arms under the cloak that covered her head, embraced 
her, pressed her to himself, and kissed her on the lips 
that wore a moustache and had a scent of burnt cork. 
Sonya kissed him full on the lips and, disengaging her 
little hands, took hold of both his cheeks, 

“Sonya!’...‘ Nicholas!’ .., was all they said. They 
ran up to the barn and then back again, re-entering at the 
same porches by which they had gone out, 
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CHAPTER XII 


WHEN they drove back from Pelageya Danilovna’s, 
Natasha, who always noticed everything, arranged so that 
she and Madame Schoss went back in the sledge with 
Dimmler, while Sonya went with Nicholas and the maids. 

On the way back Nicholas did not race, but drove at 
a steady pace and in that fantastic moonlight kept peering 
into Sonya’s face, searching—in that all-transforming 
light—beneath the cork eyebrows and moustache for his 
former and his present Sonya, from whom he was resolved 
never again to part. He looked, and when he recognized 
in her both the old and the new Sonya, and at the smell of 
burnt cork, remembered the sensation of the kiss, he 
inhaled the frosty air with a full breast, and, looking at 
the ground fleeing beneath him and at the sparkling sky, 
felt himself again in fairyland. 

“Sonya, is it well with thee?’ he asked from time to’ 
time. 

‘Yes!’ she replied. “ And with thee ?’ 

Midway Nicholas let the coachman hold his: horses, 
and ran for a moment to Natasha’s sledge and stood on 
its wing. 

‘Natasha!’ he whispered in French, ‘do you know 
I have made up my mind about Sonya ?’ 

“ Have you told her?’ asked Natasha, suddenly beam- 
ing all over with joy. 

* Oh, how strange you are with that moustache and those 
eyebrows !... Natasha! are you glad ?’ 

“IT am so glad, so glad! I was beginning to be vexed 
with you. I did not tell you, but you have been treating 
her badly. What a heart she has, Nicholas! I am horrid 
sometimes ; but I was ashamed to be happy while Sonya 
was not,’ continued Natasha. ‘Now Iam so glad! Well, 
run back to her.’ 

‘No, wait a bit... Oh, how funny you look!’ cried 
Nicholas, peering into her face and finding in his sister 
too, something new, unusual, and bewitchingly tender, 
that he had not seen in her before. ‘ Natasha, it’s 
magical, isn’t it 2?’ 

“ Yes,’ she replied. ‘ You have done well.’ 

‘ Had I seen her before as she is now,’ thought Nicholas, 
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“I should long ago have asked her what to do, and should 
have done as she bid me, and all would have been well.’ 

“So you are glad, and I have done right ?’ 

“Oh, quite right! I had a quarrel with Mamma a 
while ago about it. Mamma said she was angling for you, 
How could she say such a thing! I nearly stormed at 
Mamma. I will never let any one say anything bad of 
her, because there is nothing but good in her.’ 

“Then all’s well?’ said Nicholas, again scrutinizing 
the expression of his sister’s face to see if she was in earnest. 
Then he jumped down and, with his boots scrunching 
the snow, returned to his sledge, The same happy smiling 
Circassian with a moustache and beaming eyes looking 
up from under a sable hood, was still sitting there; and 
that Circassian was Sonya, and that Sonya was certainly 
his future happy and loving wife. 

When they reached home and had told their mother 
how they had spent the evening at the Melyukovs’, the 
girls went to their bed-room. When they had undressed, 
but without washing off the cork moustaches, they sat 
a long time talking of their happiness. They talked of 
how they would live when they married, and how their 
husbands would be friends, and of how happy they: would 
be. On Natasha’s table stood two looking-glasses which 
Dunyasha had prepared beforehand. 

* Only when will all that be ? Never, I fear... It would 
be too good!’ said Natasha, rising and going to the 
looking-glasses. 

“Sit down, Natasha; perhaps you will see him,’ said 
Sonya. 

Natasha lit the candles, one on each side of one of the 
looking-glasses, and sat down. 

“I see some one with a moustache,’ said Natasha, seeing 
her own face. 

“You mustn’t laugh, Miss,’ said Dunyasha. 

With Sonya’s and the maid’s help, Natasha got the 
glass she held into the right position facing the other ; 
she assumed a serious expression and sat silent. She sat 
a long time, looking at the receding line of candles reflected 
in the glasses and expecting (from the tales she had heard) 
to see a coffin or him, Prince Andrew, in that last dim, 
indistinctly outlined square. But ready as she was to 

, take the smallest speck for the image of a man or a coffin, 
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she could see nothing. She began blinking rapidly, and 
moved away from the looking-glasses. 

‘ Why is it others see things and I don’t?’ she said. 
“You sit down now, Sonya. You absolutely must, to- 
night! But do it for me.... To-day I feel so frightened !’ 

Sonya sat down before the glasses, got the right position, 
and began looking. 

‘ Now, Miss Sonya is sure to see something,’ whispered 
Dunyasha; ‘ but you do nothing but laugh.’ 

Sonya heard this and Natasha’s whisper : 

“I know she will. She saw something last year.’ 

For about three minutes all were silent. 

‘ Of course she will!’ whispered Natasha, but did not 
finish—suddenly Sonya pushed away the glass she was 
holding, and covered her eyes with her hand. : 

“Oh, Natasha!’ she cried. 

“Did you see? Did you? What was it?’ exclaimed 
Natasha, holding up the looking-glass. 

Sonya had not seen anything ; she was just wanting to 
blink and to get up, when she heard Natasha say, ° Of 
course she will!’ She did not wish to disappoint either 
Dunyasha or Natasha, but was weary of sitting still. 
She did not herself know how or why the exclamation 
escaped her when she covered her eyes. 

“You saw him?’ urged Natasha, seizing her hand. 

“Yes, wait a bit...1...saw him,’ Sonya could not 
help saying, not yet knowing whom Natasha meant by 
him, Nicholas or Prince Andrew. 

“But why shouldn’t I see something ? Others do see! 
Besides who can tell whether I saw y anything or not ?’ 
flashed through Sonya’ s mind, 

“Yes, I saw him,’ she said, 

‘How? Standing or lying ?’ 

‘No, Isaw... At first there was nothing, then I saw 
him lying down.’ 

‘Andrew lying? Is he ill?’ asked Natasha, her 
frightened eyes fixed oneher friend. 

“No, on the contrary, on the contrary! His face was 
cheerful, and he turned to me.’ And when saying this 
she herself imagined she had really seen what she described. 

‘Well, and then, Sonya?...’ 

‘ After that, I could not see what there was ; something 
blue and red...’ ‘ 
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“Sonya! When will he come back ? When shall I see 
him! Oh, God, how afraid I am for him and for myself, 
about everything! . . .* Natasha began, and without 
replying to Sonya’s words of comfort she got into bed, 
and long after her candle was put out she lay open-eyed 
and motionless, gazing at the moonlight through the 
frosty window-panes. 


CHAPTER XIIT 


Soon after the Christmas holidays Nicholas told his 
mother of his love for Sonya and his firm resolve to marry 
her. The countess, who had long noticed what was going 
on between Sonya and Nicholas and expected this declara- 
tion, listened to him in silence and then told her son that 
he might marry whom he pleased, but that neither she nor 
his father would give their blessing to such a marriage. 
Nicholas felt, for the first time, that his mother was 
displeased with him, and that, despite all her love for him, 
she would not give way. Coldly, without looking at her son, 
she sent for her husband; and when he came she tried 
briefly and coldly to inform him of the facts, in her son’s_ 
presence ; but, unable to restrain herself, she burst into 
tears of vexation and left the room. The old count began 
irresolutely to admonish Nicholas and to beg him to 
abandon his purpose. Nicholas replied that he could not 

o back on his word ; and his father, sighing and evidently 

isconcerted, soon became silent and went in search of 
the countess. In his encounters with his son the count 
always had a consciousness of his own guilt towards him 
for having wasted the family fortune ; and therefore he 
could not be angry with him for refusing to marry an 
heiress, and choosing the dawerless Sonya. On_ this 
occasion he vividly recalled the fact that, if his affairs 
had not been in disorder, no better wife for Nicholas than 
Sonya could have been wished, and that no one but him- 
self, with his Mitenka and his unconquerable habits, was 
to blame for the state of the family finances. The father 
and mother did not again speak of the matter to their son ; 
but a few days later the countess sent for Sonya, and with 
a cruelty neither of them expected, reproached her niece 
for trying to catch Nicholas and for ingratitude. Sonya 
listened silently with downcast eyes to the countess's 
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cruel words, not understanding what was required of 
her. She was ready to sacrifice everything for her bene- 
factors. Self-sacrifice was her most cherished idea; but 
in this case she could not see what she should sacrifice, 
or for whom. She could not help loving the countess and 
the whole Rostov family, but neither could she help 
loving Nicholas and knowing that his happiness depended 
on that love. She was silent and sad, and did not reply. 
Nicholas felt the situation to be intolerable and went to 
have an explanation with his mother. He first implored 
her to forgive him and Sonya and to consent to their 
marriage ; then he threatened that, if she molested Sonya, 
he would marry her at once secretly. 

The countess, with a coldness her son had never seen 
in her before, answered that he was of age, that Prince 
Andrew was going to marry without his father’s consent, 
and that he could do the same, but that she would never 
accept that intriguer as a daughter. 

Exploding at the word iniriguer, Nicholas, raising his 
voice, told his mother that he had never expected her to 
force him to sell his feelings ; but if this was so, he would 
say for the last time. ... But he had no time to utter the 
decisive word, which the expression of his face caused 
his mother to await with terror, and which would perhaps 
have for ever remained a cruel memory to both. He had 
not time to say it, for Natasha, her face pale and serious, 
entered the room through the door at which she had been 
listening. 

* Nicholas, you are ae nonsense ; be quict, be quiet, 
be quiet, I tell you! ...’ she almost screamed, in order to 
drown his voice. 

“Mamma darling, it’s not at all so... my poor sweet 
darling,’ she said to her mother—who conscious that they 
had been on the brink of a rupture. was looking with terror 
at her son, but from obstinacy and the excitement of the 
conflict could not and would not give way. 

“Nicholas, I willexplain to you. You goaway. Listen, 
Mamma darling,’ said Natasha. 

Her words were meaningless, but attained the purpose 
at which she was aiming. 

The countess, heavily sobbing, hid her face on her 
daughter’s breast; Nicholas rose and, clutching his 
head, left the room. 
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Natasha undertook the task of restoring harmony, 
and so far succeeded that Nicholas received from his 
mother a promise that Sonya should not be molested, 
and he on his side promised to undertake nothing without 
his parents’ knowledge. 

With the firm intention, after putting his affairs in 
order in the regiment, to retire from the army and return 
and marry Sonya, Nicholas, sorrowful, serious, and at 
variance with his parents but, as it seemed to him, 
passionately in love, left at the beginning of January to 
rejoin his regiment. 

After his departure things in the Rostovs’ house were 
more depressing than ever. The countess fell ill from 
mental perturbation. 

Sonya was unhappy at the separation from Nicholas, 
and yet more so because of the hostile tone the countess 
could not help adopting towards her. The count was more 
than ever perturbed by the condition of his affairs, which 
demanded some decisive action. Their town-house and 
Aheir estate near Moscow had inevitably to be sold, and 
for this they had to go to Moscow. But the countess’s 
state of health caused them to put off their departure 
from day to day. 

Natasha, who had borne the first period of separation 
from her betrothed lightly and even cheerfully, now grew 
every day more agitated and impatient. The thought 
that her best days, which she would have employed in 
loving him, were being vainly wasted to no one’s advantage 
tormented her incessantly. His letters for the most part 
irritated her. It hurt her to think that while she lived 
only in the thought of him, he was living a real life, seeing 
new places and new people of interest. The more interest- 
ing his letters were, the more vexed she felt. Her letters 
to him not only afforded her no comfort, but seemed 
a wearisome and artificial obligation. She did not know 
how to write, because she could not conceive the possibility 
of sincerely expressing in a letter even a thousandth part 

of what she was accustomed to express by her voice, 
smile, and look. She wrote to him formal, monotonous, 
and dry letters, to which she herself attached. no impor- 
tance, and in the rough copies of which the countess 
_ corrected her mistakes in spelling. 

_ There was still no improvement in the countess’s 
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health, but it was impossible any longer to defer the 
journey to Moscow. Natasha’s trousseau had to be 
ordered and the house sold. Moreover, Prince Andrew 
was expected to arrive first in Moscow, where the old 
Prince Bolkonski was spending that winter, and Natasha 
felt sure that he had already arrived. 

So the countess remained in the country, and the count, 
taking with him Sonya and Natasha, went to Moscow 
at the end of January. 


BOOK VIII 


CHAPTER I 


Arrer Prince Andrew had become engaged to Natasha, 
Pierre, without any evident cause, suddenly felt it 
impossible to continue his former manner of life. Firmly 
convinced as he was of the truths revealed to him by 
his benefactor, joyous as was at first that task of per- 
fecting his inner man to which he had devoted himself 
with such warmth—all the charm of such a life vanished 
after the engagement of Andrew and Natasha and the 
death of Joseph Alexeich, the news of which reached him 
almost simultaneously. Only the skeleton of life re- 
mained: his house, his brilliant wife, who now enjoyed 
the favours of a very important personage, acquaintance 
with all Petersburg, and his court service with its dull 
formalities. And this skeleton of life suddenly appeared 
to Pierre unexpectedly loathsome. He ceased writing his 
diary, avoided the company of the Brothers, begah going 
again to the Club, drinking a great deal and coming 
again into touch with the bachelor sets, and leading such 
a life that the Countess Héléne thought it necessary 
to remonstrate with him severely. Pierre felt she was 
right, and to avoid compromising her went away to 
Moscow. 

In Moscow, directly he entered his huge house with the 
faded and fading princesses in it, and with its enormous 
retinue ; a8 soon as, driving through the town, he saw 
that Iberian shrine with the innumerable burning tapers 
before the golden settings of the icons, that Kremlin 
Square with its snow undisturbed by vehicles, those 
sledge-drivers, and the hovels in the Sivtzev Vrazhok * ; 
when he saw those old Moscovites who desired nothing 
and were ending their days in a leisurely manner ; when 
he saw those old Moscow ladies, the Moscow balls, and the 
English Club,” he felt himself at home in a quiet haven. 

2 A slum district in Moscow. 

2 The Moscow English Club had nothing English about it but its 
name. 
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In Moscow he felt at peace, in his own element, warm 
and dirty, as in an old dressing-gown. 

Moscow society, from the old women down to the 
children, received Pierre as its long-expected guest whose 
place was ever ready, awaiting him. For Moscow society 
Pierre was the nicest, kindest, most intellectual, merriest, 
and most magnanimous of cranks, an absent-minded 
genial nobleman of the old Russian type. His purse 
was always empty because it was open to every one. 

Benefit performances, bad pictures, statues, charitable 
societies, gipsy choirs, schools, subscription dinners, 
sprees, Freemasons, churches and books—no one and 
nothing met with a refusal from him, and had it not been 
for two of his friends, who had borrowed large sums from 
him and taken him under their protection, he would 
have given away everything. There was never a dinner 
or evening party at the club without him. As soon as he 
had sunk into his place on the sofa after two bottles of 
Margaux, he was surrounded, and talk, disputes, and 
jokes began. Where there was quarrelling, his kindly 
smile and appropriate jest reconciled the antagonists. 
The Masonic dining Lodges were dull and slow when he 
was not there. 

When after a bachelor supper he rose with his amiable 
and kindly smile, yielding to the entreaties of the gay 
company to drive somewhere with them, shrieks of jo 
and triumph arose among the young men. At balls he 
danced when a partner was needed. Young ladies, married 
and unmarried, liked him because, without courting any 
of them, he was equally amiable to them all, especially 
after supper. ‘He is charming, he is of no sex!’ they 
said of him. 

Pierre was one of those retired gentlemen-in-waiting, 
of whom there were hundreds, good-humouredly ending 
their days in Moscow. 

How horrified he would have been seven years before, 
when he first arrived from abroad, had any one told him 
that it was unnecessary for him to seek or plan anything ; 
that his rut bad long been shaped, eternally predetermined, 
and that, wriggle as he might, he would be what all in 
his position were. He could not have believed it! Was 
it not he who had at one time longed with all his heart 
to establish a republic in Russia; then himself to be 
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a Napoleon; then a philosopher; and then a strategist 
and the conqueror of Napoleon? Had he not seen the 
possibility of, and passionately desired, the regeneration 
of the sinful human race and his own progress to the 
highest degree of perfection? Had he not tried to 
establish schools and hospitals, and to liberate his serfs ? 

But instead of all that—here he was, the wealthy 
husband of an unfaithful wife; a retired gentleman-in- 
waiting, fond of eating and drinking, and after unbuttoning 
his waistcoat of abusing the government a bit ; a member 
of the Moscow English Club, and a universal favourite in 
Moscow society. For a long time he could not reconcile 
himself to the thought that he was one of those same 
retired Moscow gentlemen-in-waiting, of the type he had 
so despised seven years before. 

Sometimes he consoled himself with the thought that 
he was only living this life just temporarily ; but then 
he was horrified by remembering how many, like himself, 
had entered that life and that club just temporarily, 
while still possessed of all their teeth and hair, and had 
only left it when they had not a single tooth or hair left. 

When in moments of pride he thought of his position, 
it seemed to him that he was quite different and distinct 
from those other gentlemen-in-waiting whom he formerly 
despised: that they were empty, stupid, satisfied, and 
content with their position, ‘while I am discontented 
still, and always long to do something for mankind. 
But may be all those comrades of mine struggled just like 
myself and sought for something new, a path in life of 
their own; and, like myself, were brought by the force 
of circumstances, society, and race—by that elemental 
force against which man is powerless—to the same con- 
dition as I,’ said he to himself in moments of humility. 
And when he had lived for some time in Moscow he no 
longer despised, but began to grow fond of, to respect, and 
to pity his comrades in destiny, as he pitied himself. 

Pierre no longer, as before, suffered moments of despair, 
hypochondria, and disgust with life; but the malady 
that had formerly found expression in acute attacks was 
now driven inwards and did not leave him for a moment. 
‘What for? Why? What is being done in the world ?” 
he would ask himself in perplexity several times a day, 
involuntarily beginning anew to reflect on the meaning of 
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life. But knowing by experience that there was no answer 
to these questions, he hastened to turn from them, took 
up a book, hurried off to the club, or went to see Apollon 
Nikolaevich and chat over the town gossip. 

“Héléne, who never cared for anything but her own 
body and is one of the stupidest women in the world,’ 
thought Pierre, ‘is regarded by people as the height of 
intelligence and refinement, and they bow down before 
her. Napoleon Bonaparte was despised by all as long as 
he was great, but since he has become a wretched comedian, 
the Emperor Francis is trying to offer him his daughter 
as an unlawful wife. The Spaniards, through the 
Catholic clergy, offer praise to God for their victory over 
the French on the 14th of June, and the French, also 
through the Catholic clergy, offer praise because on that 
same 14th of June they defeated the Spaniards. My 
brother Masons swear by the blood, that they are ready 
to sacrifice everything for their neighbours, but they do 
not give a rouble each to the collections for the poor, 
and they intrigue, Astrea against the Manna Seekers, 
and take trouble about an authentic Scotch carpet, and 
a charter the meaning of which even the man who wrote 
it doés not understand, and which nobody needs. We 
all profess the Christian law of forgiveness of injuries and 
love for our neighbours, the law in consequence of which 
we have erected in Moscow forty times forty churches, 
and yet yesterday a deserter was knouted to death, and 
a minister of that same-law of love and forgiveness, a 
priest, gave him a cross to kiss before the execution.’ So 
thought Pierre, and the whole of this common lie which 
every one accepts, accustomed as he was to it, astonished 
him each time as if it were something new. ‘I see the lie 
and the confusion,’ he thought, ‘but how am I to tell 
them all I see? I have tried and always found that 
they too in the depths of their souls see what I see, and 
only try not to see it. It follows that it must be so! 
But I—what is to become of me?’ thought he. He 
had the unfortunate capacity common to many men, 
especially Russians, of seeing and believing in the possi- 
bility of goodness and truth, but of seeing the evil and 
falsehood of life too clearly to be able to take a serious 
part in life. In his eyes every sphere of work was con- 
nected with evil and fraud. Whatever he tried to_ be, 
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whatever he engaged in—the evil and falsehood of it 
drove him back and blocked the path of his activity. 
Yet he had to live and to be occupied. It was too dreadful 
to be under the yoke of these insoluble problems, so he 
followed any whim in order to forget them. He frequented 
every kind of society, drank much, bought pictures, 
built houses, and above all—read. 

He read, and read everything he came across. So 
that on coming home, while the footmen were still taking 
off his things, he took up a book and began to read. 
From reading he passed to sleeping, from sleeping to 
tittle-tattle in drawing-rooms or the club, from tittle- 
tattle to carousals and women; from -carousals back to 
tittle-tattle, reading, and wine. Drinking became more 
and more a physical and also a moral necessity. Though 
the doctors told him that his corpulence made wine 
dangerous for him, he drank a great deal. He was only 
quite at his ease when, without noticing it, he had poured 
several glasses of wine into his large mouth and felt a 
pleasant warmth in his body, an amiability towards all 
his fellows, and a readiness to respond superficially to 
every idea without probing it too deeply. It was only 
after having emptied a bottle or two that he felt dimly 
that the terribly complicated knot of life, which had 
horrified him before, was not as dreadful ‘as it had seemed. 
With a buzzing in his head as he chatted or listened to 
conversation or read, after dinner, he was always con- 
scious of some aspect of that knot. Only when under the 
influence of wine he said to himself: ‘It does not matter, 
I shall unravel it. There I have an explanation ready, 
but I have no time now—T’ll think it all out afterwards ! ’ 
But the afterwards never came. 

In the morning, on an empty stomach, all the old 
questions appeared as insoluble and terrible as ever; 
and Pierre hastily picked up a book and was glad when 
any one came to see him. 

Sometimes he remembered what he had heard, of how 
soldiers in war when taking cover under fire, if they have 
nothing to do, try hard to find some occupation in order 
more easily to bear the danger. To Pierre all men seemed 
like those soldiers seeking refuge from life: some in 
ambition, some in cards, some in legislature, some in 
Women, some in toys, some in’ horses, some in politics, 
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some in sport, some in drink, and some in government 
affairs. ‘ Nothing is insignificant, and nothing is impor- 
tant, all is alike: only to save oneself from it as best one 
can, thought Pierre, “ Not to see it, that dreadful at!’ 


CHAPTER II 


At the beginning of winter Prince Nicholas Bolkonski 
and his daughter came to Moscow. His past, his intellect 
and originality, and especially the weakening at that 
time of enthusiasm for the Emperor Alexander's régime, 
as well as an anti-French and patriotic tendency then 
prevailing in Moscow, made Prince Nicholas Bolkonski 
at once an object of particular respect to the Moseco- 
vites and the centre of the Moscow opposition to the 
government. 

The prince had aged very much that year. He showed 
marked signs of senility, unexpec So cline een 
forgetting quite recent events while recalling far distant 
ones, and having a childish vanity in accepting the 
role of head of the Moscow opposition. In spite of this 
the old man—especially of an evening when in his old- 
fashioned coat and powdered wig he came in to tea, and, 
Wien Sitios lay stone. Soll Minalrnes eoreni et Ae 
past, or uttered his yet more abrupt and 
criticisms on the present—inspired in all his visitors alike 
2 feeling of respectiul veneration. For them, all that old- 
fashioned with its gigantic mirrors, pre-Revolution 
man (himsal belong! footmen, and the ster, shrewd old 


hosts, there were another twenty-two hours in the da q 
during which the private and intimate afiaire of 1 
house went on. 


had none of whih St Bold Bills refreshed her; and she 
She did not go into society; every one knew that her 
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an appearance at their house. She had no friends; 
during this visit to Moscow she had been disappoimted in 
the two who had been closest to her. Mademoiselle 
Bourienne, with whom even previously she had not been 
able to be quite frank, had now become unpleasant to 
her, and for various reasons the Princess Mary avoided 
her. Julie, to whom Princess Mary had written for the 
last five years, was in Moscow, but proved to be quite 
alien to her when they met. Just then Julie. who by the 
death of her brothers had become one of the richest 
heiresses in. Moscow, was Im the full whirl of society 
men who, 


girl when she feels that her last chance of marrying has 
eome and that her fate must be decided now or never. 
On Thursdays Princess Mary remembered with a sad 
smile that she now had no oné to write to since Julie— 
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down with a pointer at the French alphabet, she so 
desired quickly and easily to pour her own knowledge into 
the child—who was already afraid that Auntie might at 
any moment grow angry—that at his slightest inattention 
she quivered, became flustered, grew heated, raised her 
voice, and sometimes pulled him by the arm and put 
him in the corner. Having put him in the corner, she 
would herself begin to ery over her cruel, evil nature, 
and. little Nicholas, following her example, would sob 
and without permission leave his corner, come to her, 
and pull her wet hands away from her face and comfort 
her: But what caused the princess most distress of all 
was her father’s irritability, which was always directed 
against her and which had of late amounted to cruelty. 
Had he forced her to bow to the ground all night, had he 
beaten her, or made her carry in wood or water, it would 
never have entered her mind that her position was hard ; 
but this loving tormentor—most cruel because he loved 
her and therefore tormented himself and her—was able 
deliberately, not merely to hurt and humiliate her, but 
to prove to her that she was always in the wrong about 
everything. Of late he had exhibited a new trait that 
tormented Princess Mary more than all else; it was his 
ever-increasing intimacy with Mademoiselle Bourienne. 
The idea which had first occurred to him in jest at the 
moment of receiving the news of his son’s intentions— 
that if Andrew got married, he himself would marry 
Mademoiselle Bourienne—had evidently pleased him, 
and latterly he had obstinately, and only, as it seemed to 
Princess Mary, in order to offend her, shown special endear- 
ments to the companion, and expressed his dissatisfaction 
with his daughter by displaying his love of Bourienne. 
One day.in Moscow, in Princess Mary’s presence (she 
thought her father did it purposely in her presence), 
the old prince kissed Mademoiselle Bourienne’s hand and, 
drawing her towards him, caressingly embraced her. 
Princess Mary flushed and ran out of the room. A few 
minutes later Mademoiselle Bourienne came into Princess 
Mary’s room smiling, saying something cheerful in her 
agreeable voice. The Princess Mary quickly wiped away 
her tears, went up to Mile Bourienne with resolute steps 
and, evidently not knowing what she was doing, with 
angry spluttering began shouting at the Frenchwoman, 
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‘Tt is horrid, vile, inhuman to take advantage of the 
weakness ...’ She did not finish. ‘Leave my room,’ 
she exclaimed and burst into sobs. 

Next day the prince did not say a word to his daughter ; 
but at dinner she noticed that he gave orders that 
Mademoiselle Bourienne should be served first. After 
dinner, when the footman from habit handed coffee 
round, beginning as usual with the princess, the prince 
suddenly grew furious, threw his stick at Philip, and 
immediately gave instructions to have him conscripted 
for the army. 

‘He doesn’t obey .. . I said it twice! But he doesn’t 
obey! She is the first person in this house; she’s my 
best friend,’ cried the prince. ‘And if you allow your- 
self,’ screamed he in a fury, for the first time addressing 
Princess Mary, ‘to forget yourself again before her, as 
you dared to do yesterday, I will show you who is master 
in this house. Be off! Don’t let me see you; ask her 
pardon !’ 

Princess Mary asked Mademoiselle Bourienne’s pardon, 
and also her father’s pardon for herself and Philip the 
footman, who had begged for her intercession. —~ 

At such moments there gathered in her soul the pride 
of sacrifice. And suddenly that father whom she con- 
demned would look for his spectacles in her presence, 
fumbling near them and not seeing them, or would forget 
what had just occurred, or would take a false step with 
his failing legs and turn to see if any one had noticed his 
feebleness, or worst of all, at dinner when no visitors were 
there to excite him, would suddenly fall asleep, letting 
his serviette drop and his shaking head sink over his 

late. ‘He is old and feeble and I dare to condemn 
him!’ she thought at such moments, with a feeling of 
revulsion against herself. 


CHAPTER II 


Is 1811 there lived in Moscow a French doctor who 
had rapidly become the fashion. He was enormously 
tall, handsome, amiable as Frenchmen are and, as all 
Moscow said, an extraordinarily skilful physician— 
Métivier. He was received in the best houses not only 
as doctor but as an equal. 
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Prince Nicholas, who used to laugh at medicine, had 
of late on Mademoiselle Bourienne’s advice allowed this 
doctor to visit him and had become accustomed to him. 
Métivier came to see the prince about twice a week. 

On St. Nicholas’s day, the prince’s name-day (6th 
December), all Moscow came to the front door of his 
house, but he gave orders not to admit any one and to 
invite to dinner only a small number, a list of whom he 
gave to Princess Mary. 

Métivier, who arrived in the morning to congratulate 
the prince, considered it proper in his quality of doctor 
de forcer la consigne, as he told Princess Mary, and went 
in to see the prince. It happened that on that name-day 
morning the prince was in one of his worst moods. He 
had been going about the house finding fault with every 
one, and pretending that he did not understand what 
was said to him and that he was not understood. Princess 
Mary was perfectly acquainted with this mood of quiet 
anxious querulousness which generally culminated in 
a burst of rage, and she went about all that morning as 
though facing a cocked and loaded gun, expecting the 
inevitable explosion. Until the doctor’s arrival the 
morning had passed off safely. After admitting the 
doctor, the Princess Mary sat down with a book in the 
drawing-room, near the door through which she could 
hear all that went on in the study. 

At first she only heard Métivier’s voice, then her 
father’s, then both voices began speaking at the same 
time, the door was flung open, and on the threshold 
appeared the handsome figure of the scared Métivier with 
his shock of black hair, and the figure of the prince in 
his dressing-gown and fez, his face distorted with fury 
and the pupils of his eyes rolled downwards. 

‘Don’t understand ?’ shouted the prince, ‘but I do! 
French spy, Buonaparte’s slave, spy, get out of my 
house! Be off, I tell you...’ and he slammed the door, 

Métivier, shrugging his shoulders, went up to Made- 
moiselle Bourienne, who had run in from an adjoining 
room at the sound of shouting.. 

‘The prince is not very well: bile and rush of blood 
to the head. Calm yourself, I will call again to-morrow,’ 


1 to force the guard. 
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said Métivier; and putting his finger to his lips, he 
hastened away. 

Through the study door came the sound of slippered 
feet and the ery: ‘Spies, traitors, everywhere traitors ! 
Not a moment’s peace in one’s own house ! ’ 

After Métivier’s departure the old prince called his 
daughter in, and all the weight of his wrath fell on her. 
She was to blame that a spy had been admitted. Had 
he not told her, yes, told her to make a list, and not admit 
any one who was not on that list ? Then why was that 
scoundrel allowed in? She was the cause of it all. With 
her he could not have a moment’s peace, and could not 
die quietly. 

‘No, ma’am! We must part, part! Understand that, 
understand it! I cannot endure any more,’ he said, and 
left the room. Then,,as if afraid she might somehow 
find some consolation, he returned and trying to appear 
calm, added: ‘ And don’t imagine that I have said this 
in a moment of anger. I am calm, I have considered it, 
and it will be carried out—we must part; so look out 
for a place for yourself! ...’ But he could not hold out 
and, with the virulence of which only one who loves is 
capable, evidently suffering himself, he shook his fists 
at her and screamed : - 

‘If only some fool would marry her!’ Then he 
slammed the door, called Mademoiselle Bourienne, and 
subsided in his study. 

At two o’clock the six chosen persons assembled for 
dinner, 

The guests—the famous Count Rostopchin,1 Prince 
Lopukhin and his nephew, General Chatrov, an old war 
comrade of the prince, and the young men: Pierre and 
Boris Drubetskoy—awaited the prince in the drawing- 
room. 

Boris, who had arrived in Moscow on leave a few days 
before, had wished to be introduced to Prince Nicholas 
Bolkonski, and had contrived so well to ingratiate himself 
that the old prince made an exception in his favour 
to the rule of not receiving bachelors in his house. 

The prince’s house did not belong to what is known as 


_ 1 Count Fédor Vasilevich Rostopchin, 1763-1826, was in great 
favour under Paul, and under Alexander was Governor-General of 
Moscow in 1812. Apart from his political activities, he was an author. 
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society, but its little circle was one in which—though not 
much talked about in town—it was more flattering to 
be received than anywhere else. Boris had realized this 
a week before, when in his presence Rostopchin had told 
the commander-in-chief, who was inviting him to dinner 
on St. Nicholas’s day, that he could not accept: 

“On that day I always go to pay my devotions to the 
relics of Prince Nicholas.’ 

“Oh, yes, yes!’ replied the commander-in-chief. 
‘ How is he ?’ 

The small group, assembled before dinner in the lofty 
old-fashioned drawing-room, with its old furniture, 
resembled the solemn gathering of a Court of Justice. 
All were silent or talked in low tones. Prince Nicholas 
entered, serious and taciturn. The Princess Mary seemed 
even quieter and more diffident than usual. The visitors 
were reluctant to address her, feeling that she was in no 
mood for their conversation. Count Rostopchin alone 
kept the conversation going; now relating the latest 
town news and now the latest political gossip. Lopukhin 
and the old general occasionally took part in the 
conversation. 3 

Prince Nicholas listened, like a presiding judge receiving 
a report, only now and then silently, or by a brief word, 
showing that he was taking cognizance of what was being 
reported to him. The tone of the conversation indicated 
that no one approved of what was being done in the 
political world. Events were related which evidently 
confirmed the opinion that everything was, going from 
bad to worse; but whether telling a story or giving an 
opinion the speaker always stopped, or was interrupted, 
at the line beyond which his criticism might touch the 
sovereign himself. 

At dinner the talk turned on the latest political news : 
Napoleon’s seizure of the Duke of Oldenburg’s territory, 
and the Russian Note, hostile to Napoleon, which had 
been sent to all the European courts. 

‘ Buonaparte treats Europe as a pirate treats a captured 
vessel,’ said Count Rostopchin, repeating a phrase he had 

reviously used several times. ‘One only wonders at the 
hee or blindness of the crowned heads. Now 
the Pope’s turn has come, and Buonaparte, quite un- 
abashed, wants to depose the head of the Catholic Church 
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—yet all are silent! Our sovereign alone has protested 
against the seizure of the Duke of Oldenburg’s territory, 


and even .. .’ Count’ Rostopchin paused, feeling that he 
had reached the limit beyond which censure was 
impossible. 


“Other territories were offered in exchange for the 
Duchy of Oldenburg,’ said Prince Nicholas. “He shifts 
the dukes about as I might transfer my serfs from Bald 
Hills to Bogucharova or to my Ryazan estates.’ 

“The Duke of Oldenburg bears his misfortunes with 
admirable strength of character and resignation,’ remarked 
Boris, respectfully joining in the conversation. 

He said this because on his journey from Petersburg 
he had had the honour of presenting himself to the duke. 
Prince Bolkonski glanced at the young man, as if he 
were about to say something in reply, but he changed his 
mind considering him too young for that. 

‘I read our protest about the Oldenburg affair, and was 
surprised how badly the Note was composed,’ remarked 
Count Rostopchin in the casual tone of a man judging 
of a subject very familiar to him. , 

Pierre looked at Rostopchin with naive astonishment, 
not understanding why the bad composition of the Note 
should disturb him. 

‘Does it matter, Count, how the Note is worded,’ said 
he, ‘ if its substance is forceful ?’ 

“My dear fellow, with our army of five hundred thousand 
men, it should be easy to have a good style,’ returned 
Count Rostopchin. 

Now Pierre understood the count’s dissatisfaction with 
the wording of the Note. 

“One would have thought quill-drivers enough had 
sprung up,’ remarked the old prince. ‘ There in Petersburg 
they are always writing, not notes only, but new laws 
too. My Andrew up there wrote a whole volume of laws 
for Russia. Nowadays they are always writing!’ and he 
laughed unnaturally. 

For a moment there was a pause in the conversation ; 
the old general drew attention to himself by a cough. 

‘Did you hear of the last event at the review in Peters- 
burg? The figure cut by the new French ambassador ! ’ 

“What? Yes, I did hear something; he said some- 
thing awkward in his majesty’s presence.’ 
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‘His majesty drew his attention to the Grenadier 
division and to: the ceremonial march,’ continued. the 
general, ‘and it seems the ambassador took no notice, 
and appears to have allowed himself to reply that, “We 
in France do not pay attention to such trifles!”’ The 
emperor did not condescend to reply. At the next review, 
they say, the emperor did not deign to address him once.’ 

All were silent. On a fact relating to the emperor 
personally, it was impossible to pass any judgement. 

‘Impudent fellows!’ said the prince. ‘You know 
Métivier ? I turned him out of the house this morning. 
He was here, and they admitted him to me in spite of 
my request that they should let no one in,’ he went on, 
glancing angrily at his daughter. 

And he narrated his whole conversation with the French 
doctor, and the reasons that convinced him that Métivier 
was a spy. Although these reasons were very insufficient 
and obscure, no one made any rejoinder. 

After the roast, champagne was served. The visitors 
rose to congratulate the old prince. Princess Mary, too, 
went round to him, 

He gave her a cold angry look, and offered his wrinkled, 
clean-shaven cheek for her kiss. The expression of his 
whole face told her that he had not forgotten that 
morning’s talk, that his decision remained in force, and 
that it was only owing to the presence of visitors that 
he did not speak of it to her now. 

When they went into the drawing-room to coffee, the 
old men sat together. 

Prince Nicholas grew more animated and expressed his 
views on the impending war. 

He said that our wars with Bonaparte would continue 
to be disastrous as long as we sought alliances with the 
Germans and thrust ourselves into European affairs, 
into which we had been drawn by the peace of Tilsit, 
‘ We ought not to fight either for or against Austria. Our 
political interests are all in the East, and as for Napoleon, 
the only thing is to have an armed frontier and firmness 
in politics, and he will never dare to cross the Russian 
frontier as he did in 1807!’ 

‘How can we fight the French, Prince ?’ said Count 
Rostopchin. ‘Can we arm ourselves against our teachers 
and gods? Look at our youths, look at our ladies! 
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Oar gods are the French, our kingdom of heaven is 
aris.’ 

He began speaking louder, evidently that he might 
be heard by every one : 

‘French dresses, French ideas, French feelings! There 
now, you turned Métivier out by the scruff of his neck 
because he is a Frenchman and a scoundrel, but our ladies 
crawl after him on their knees. I went to a party last 
night, and there, of five ladies three were Roman Catholics 
and had the Pope’s indulgence to do wool-work on 
Sundays. And they themselves sit there nearly naked, 
like the signboards at the Public Baths, if I may be allowed 
to say so. Ah, when one looks at our young people, 
Prince, one would like to take Peter the Great’s old 
cudgel out of the museum and belabour them, Russian- 
fashion, till all the nonsense leapt out of them.’ 

All were silent. The old prince looked at Rostopchin 
with a smile and nodded approvingly. 

“Well, good-bye,. your Excellency; keep well,’ said 
Rostopchin ; and with characteristic brisk movements he 
rose and held out his hand to the prince. ‘ 

“ Good-bye, my dear fellow—His words are music, I am 
never weary of hearing him ! ’ said the old prince, detaining 
him by the hand and offering his cheek to be kissed. 
After Rostopchin the others also rose. 


CHAPTER IV 


Tue Princess Mary, sitting listening to the old men’s 
talk and tattle, understood nothing of what she heard ; 
she only wondered whether her father’s hostile attitude 
towards her had not been noticed by all the visitors. 
She did not even notice the special attentions and 
amiabilities shown her throughout the dinner by Boris 
Drubetskoy, who was. now already at their house for the 
third time. 

Princess Mary turned with an absent-minded question- 
ing look to Pierre, who, hat in hand and with a smile on 
his face, was the last of the guests to approach her after 
the old prince had left them and they remained alone in 
the drawing-room. 

‘May I stay a little longer ?’ he said, letting his stout 
body drop into a chair beside her. 
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‘Oh, yes!’ she answered. ‘You have not noticed 
anything ?’ her look asked. 

Pierre was in a pleasant after-dinner mood. He looked 
straight before him and smiled quietly. 

‘Have you known that young man long, Princess ? : 
he asked. 

‘Who ?’ 

* Drubetskoy.’ 

‘No, not long...’ 

‘Do you like him?’ | 

‘Yes, he is a pleasant young man... . Why do you 
ask me that?’ said Princess Mary, still thinking about 
that morning’s conversation with her father. 

‘ Because I have observed something: a young man 
from Petersburg generally comes to Moscow on leave 
with the sole object of marrying a rich woman.’ 

‘You have observed that ?’ said Princess Mary. 

‘Yes,’ returned Pierre with a smile, ‘and this young 
man behaves at present in such a way that where there is 
a wealthy marriageable girl, he is there too. I can read 
him like a book. At present he is hesitating whom to 
lay siege to: you or Mademoiselle Julie Karagina. He 
is very attentive to her.’ 

‘He visits them ?’ 

‘Yes, very frequently. And do you know the new way 
of courting ?’ said Pierre with a merry smile, evidently 
in that merry mood of good-humoured raillery for which 
he so oftén reproved himself in his diary. 

‘No,’ replied Princess Mary. 

‘Nowadays, to please a Moscow maiden one has to be 
melancholy. He is very melancholy with Mademoiselle 
Karagina,’ said Pierre. ‘Really ?’ asked Princess Mary, 
looking into Pierre’s kind face and still thinking of her 
sorrow. ‘It would be a relief,’ thought-she, ‘ if I ventured 
to confide to some one what I feel. And it is just to 
Pierre that I should like to tell everything. He is so kind 
and noble. It would be a relief. He would advise me.’ 

‘Would you marry him ?’ 

* Ah, my God, Count, there are moments when I would 
marry anybody!’ she cried suddenly, unexpectedly to 
herself, and with tears in her voice. “Ah, how hard it is 
to love some one near to you and to feel that .. .” she 
went on in a trembling voice, ‘that you can do nothing 
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but grieve him; and to know that you cannot alter it. 
Then there is only one thing left—to go away, but where 
am I to go...?? 

‘What is it? What is it, Princess ?’ 

But, without finishing what she was saying, Princess 
Mary burst into tears. 

“I don’t know what is the matter with me to-day. 
Don’t pay attention. Forget what I have said!’ 

Pierre’s gaiety vanished completely. He anxiously 
questioned the princess, asked her to speak out: fully, 
to entrust her grief to him; but she only repeated that 
she begged him to forget what she had said, that she did 
not remember what she had said, and that she had no 
sorrow except the one of which he knew—the sorrow that 
Prince Andrew’s marriage threatened to cause a rupture 
between father and son. 

‘Have you any news of the Rostovs ?’ she asked, to 
change the conversation. ‘Iam told they are soon coming. 
I am expecting Andrew, too, any day. I should like 
them to meet here.’ 

‘And how does he now regard the matter ? 2 asked 
Pierre, by he meaning the old prince. 

The Princess Mary shook her head. 

‘What is to be done? In a few months the year will 
be up. .The thing is impossible. I only wish 1 could 
save my brother the first moments. I wish they would 
come soon. I hope to be friends with her. Have you 
known them long?’ said Princess Mary. ‘Tell me 
honestly the whole truth: what sort of girl is she, and 
what do you think of her? But the real truth ; because, 
you know, Andrew is risking so much, doing this against 
his father’s wish, that I should like to know . 

An indefinite instinct told Pierre that these explana- 
tions, and repeated requests to be told the whole truth, 
expressed ill-will on the princess’s part towards her 
future sister-in-law, and that she would like him to 
disapprove of Andrew’s choice ; 3 but Pierre said what he 
felt rather than thought. 

‘I don’t know how to answer your question,’ he said, 
blushing without knowing why. ‘I don’t know at all 
what sort of girl she is; I cannot analyse her at all, 
She is enchanting, but: what makes her so—I don’t Eom, 
That is all one can say about her.’ 
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Princess Mary sighed, and the expression on her face 
said, ‘ Yes, that is what I expected and feared.’ 

“Is she clever ?’ she asked. 

Pierre considered. 

“I think not,’ he said, ‘and yet—yes. She does not 
deign to be clever. . . . Oh, no, she is simply enchanting, 
and that is all.’ 

The Princess Mary again shook her head disapprovingly.: 

“Oh, I so long to love her! Tell her so, if you see her 
before I do.’ 

‘I hear that they are expected shortly,’ said Pierre. 

* The Princess Mary told Pierre of her plan to become 
intimate with her future sister-in-law, as soon as the 
reed arrived, and to try to get the old prince used 
to her. 


CHAPTER V 


Boris had not succeeded in making a wealthy match 
in Petersburg, so with the same purpose he came to Moscow. 
There he wavered between the two richest heiresses, 
Julie and the Princess Mary. Though Princess Mary, 
despite her plainness, seemed more attractive to him than 
Julie, he, without knowing why, felt awkward about 
courting her. When they had last met on the old prince’s 
name-day, to all his attempts to talk sentimentally, she 
had answered at random and evidently without listening 
to what he was saying. 

Julie, on the contrary, accepted his attentions readily, 
though in a characteristic and unique manner. 

Julie was twenty-seven. After the death of her brothers 
she had become very wealthy. She was now decidedly 
plain, but thought herself not merely as good-looking - 
as before, but even much more attractive. She was 
strengthened in this delusion by the fact that she had 
become a very rich match, and also that the older she grew, 
and the Jess dangerous she became ‘to men, the more 
freely could they associate with her and without incurring 
any obligation avail themselves of her suppers, soirées, 

‘and the animated company that assembled at her house. 
A man who ten years previously would have been afraid 
to go every day to a house where there was a girl of seven- 
teen, lest he should compromise her and commit himself, 
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now went boldly every day and treated her not as a 
marriageable girl, but as a sexless acquaintance. 

The Karagins’ that winter was the pleasantest and most 
hospitable house in Moscow. Apart from the set evening 
and dinner parties, a large company, chiefly of men, 
gathered there every day, supped at midnight, and stayed 
till three in the morning. Julie never missed a ball, 
a promenade, or a play. Her dresses were always in the 
latest fashion. But notwithstanding this, she seemed to 
be disillusioned in everything, and told every one that 
she did not believe either in, friendship or in love, or in 
any of the joys of life, and expected peace only ‘yonder’. 
She adopted the tone of one who has suffered a great 
disappointment—a girl who has either lost the man she 
loved or been cruelly deceived by him. Though nothing 
of the kind had happened to her, she was always regarded 
in that light, and had herself come to believe that she had 
suffered greatly in her life. This melancholy, which did 
not prevent her amusing herself, did not prevent the young 
men’ whe came to her house from passing the time pleas- 
antly. Every visitor who came to the house paid his 
tribute to the melancholy mood of the hostess, and then 
amused himself with society gossip, dancing, intellectual 
games, and the capping of verses, which were in fashion 
at the Karagins’. Only a few of these young men, among 
whom was Boris, entered deeper into Julie’s melancholy 
mood, and with them she had longer and more private 
conversations on the vanity of worldly things; for them 
she opened her albums, filled with melancholy sketches, 
maxims, and verses. 

To Boris Julie was particularly gracious: regretted his 
early disillusionment with life, offered him such consolation 
of friendship as she, who had herself suffered so much, 
could render, and showed him her album. Boris sketched 
two trees in the album, and wrote: ‘ Rustic trees, your 
dark branches shed gloom and melancholy upon me.’ 

On another page he drew a tomb, and wrote : 


La mort est secourable et la mort est tranquille, 
Ah, contre les douleurs il n’y a pas @autre asile} 


Julie said this was charming. 
-'*There is something so enchanting in the smile of 


1 Death gives relief and death is peaceful. 
Ah, from suffering there is no other refuge 
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melancholy,’ she said to Boris, repeating word for word 
a passage she had copied from a book. ‘It is a ray of 
light in the darkness, it lies between sadness and despair, 
showing the possibility of consolation.’ 

In reply Boris wrote these lines : 

Aliment de poison d’une ame trop sensible, 

Toi, sans qui le bonheur me serait impossible, 
Tendre melancholie, ah, viens me consoler, 

Viens calmer les tourments de ma sombre retraite 
Et méle une douceur secréte 

A ces pleurs que je sens couler.? 

For Boris Julie played most doleful nocturnes on her 
harp. Boris read Poor Liza? aloud to her, and more than 
once had to interrupt the reading because of the emotion 
that choked him. Meeting at large gatherings, Julie and 
Boris looked at one another as the only persons who were 
indifferent to the world and understood each other. 

Anna Mikhaylovna, who often visited the Karagins, 
while taking a hand. at cards with the mother, made 
careful inquiries as to Julie’s dowry (she was to have the 
two Penza estates and the Nizhegorod forests) and regarded 
the refined sadness which united her son and the wealthy 
Julie, with emotion and resignation to the will of 
Providence. 

“You are always charming and melancholy, my dear 
Julie,’ she said to the daughter. ‘Boris says his soul 
finds repose in your house. He has suffered so many 
disappointments and is so sensitive,’ said she to the 
mother. ‘Ah, my dear, how attached I have become to 
Julie lately,’ she said to her son, ‘Who could help loving 
her? She is an angelic being! Ah, Boris, Boris!’ she 
paused a moment. ‘And how I pity her mother,’ she 
went on, ‘ to-day she showed me her accounts and letters 
from Penza (they have enormous. estates there) and 
she, poor thing, has no one to help her; and they cheat 
her so.’ 

1 Poisonous nourishment of a too sensitive soul, 
Thou, without whom happiness would for me be impossible, 
Tender melancholy, oh, come to console me, 
Come to calm the torments of my gloomy retreat, 


And mingle a secret sweetness 

With the tears that I feel to be flowing. 
_ 2 A very popular sentimental story by Karamzin, which appeared 
in 1792, describing the misfortunes of a peasant girl who fell in love 
with : nobleman, was abandoned by him, and drowned herself in 
@ pon 


. 
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Boris smiled almost imperceptibly while listening to 
his mother. He laughed gently at her naive cunning, but 
listened to what she had to say, and sometimes carefully 
questioned her about the Penza and Nizhegorod estates. 

Julie had long been expecting a proposal from her 
melancholy adorer, and was ready to accept it. But some 
secret feeling of repulsion from her, from her passionate 
desire to get married, from her artificiality, and a feeling 
of horror at renouncing the possibility of real love, still 
restrained Boris. His leave was expiring. He spent every 
day and whole days at the Karagins’, and every day on 
thinking the matter over told himself he would propose 
to-morrow. But in Julie’s presence, looking at her red 
face and chin (nearly always powdered), her moist eyes, 
and her expression of constant readiness to pass at once 
from melancholy to an unnatural rapture of married bliss, 
Boris could not utter the decisive words although, in 
imagination, he had long regarded himself as the possessor 
of those Penza and Nizhegorod estates and had appor- 
tioned the use of the income from them. Julie saw 
Boris’s indecision, and sometimes the thought occurred 
to her that she was repulsive to him; but her feminine 
self-deception immediately offered her consolation, and 
she told herself that he was only shy from love. Her 
melancholy, however, began to turn to irritability, and not 
long before Boris’s departure she formed a definite plan. 
Just as Boris’s leave of absence was drawing to an end, 
Anatole Kuragin made his appearance in Moscow and, 
of course, in the Karagins’ drawing-room, and Julie, 
unexpectedly renouncing her melancholy, became very 
cheerful and very attentive to Kuragin. 

* My dear,’ said Anna Mikhaylovna to her son, ‘I know 
from a reliable source that Prince Vasili Kuragin is sending 
his son to Moscow to get him married to Julie. I am so 
fond of Julie that I should be sorry for her. What is 
your opinion, my dear ?’ 

The idea of being made a fool of, and of having thrown 
away that whole month of arduous, melancholy service 
to Julie, and of seeing all the revenue from the Penza 
estates, which in his imagination was alyeady apportioned 
and put to proper use, fall into the hands of another, and 
especially into the hands of that idiot Anatole, pained 
Boris. He drove to the Karagins’ with the firm intention 
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of proposing. Julie met him in a gay, careless manner, 
talked casually of how she had enjoyed yesterday’s ball, 
and asked when he was leaving. Though Boris had come 
intentionally to speak of his love and therefore meant to 
be tender, he began irritably to speak of feminine incon- 
stancy; of how easily women can turn from sadness to 
joy, and how their moods depend solely on who happens 
to be courting them. Julie was offended and replied that 
it was true that. women need variety, and the same thing 
over and over again would weary any one. 

‘Then I should advise you...’ Boris began, wishing to 
sting her; but at the same moment the galling thought 
occurred to him that he might have to leave Moscow 
without having accomplished his aim, and have vainly 
wasted his efforts—which was a thing that never happened 
with him. 

He checked himself in the middle of the sentence, 
dropping his eyes, not to see her unpleasantly irritated 
and undecided face, and said : 

‘I did not come here at all to quarrel with you. On the 
contrary....° He glanced at her to make sure that he 
might continue. Her irritability had vanished at once, and 
her anxious, imploring eyes were fixed on him with avid 
expectancy. ‘Ishall always be able to arrange not to see 
her often,’ thought Boris, ‘ the affair has been begun and 
must be completed!’ He blushed, raised his eyes to 
hers, and said: ‘ You know my feelings for you!’ 

There was no need to say more: Julie’s face shone 
with triumph and self-satisfaction ; but she made Boris 
say all that is said at such times—that he loved her and 
had never loved any other woman more than herself. 
She knew that for the Penza estates and Nizhegorod 
forests she could demand this, and she received what she 
demanded. 

The affianced couple no longer alluded to trees that shed 
gloom and melancholy upon them, but planned the 
arrangements of a splendid house in Petersburg, paid 
calls, and prepared everything for a brilliant wedding. 


. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Ar the end of Jan eld Count Rostov arrived in 
Moscow with Natasha and Sonya. The countess was still 
unwell and unable to travel, but they could wait no longer 
for her recovery. Prince Andrew was expected in Moscow 
any day, besides which the troussean hsd to be ordered 
and the estate near Moscow sold. Also the opportunity 
of the old prince’s presence in Moscow had to be utilized 
to present his future daughter-in-law to him. The 
Rostovs’ house had not been heated that winter and. ss 
they had come for a short time and the countess wss 
not with them, the count decided to stay with Mary 
Dniitrievna Akhrosimova, who had long been offering 


him hospitality. 
Late in the evening the Rostovs* four sledges drove into 
the yard of | Dmitrievna’s house in the eld Konyz- 


shina street. | Dmitrievna lived alone. She had 
already married off her daughter, and her sons were all 


serving. 

She held herself as erect, told every one her opinion as 
candidly, as loudly, and as bluntly as ever, and her whole 
being seemed to rebuke other people for any weakness, 
passion, or caprice, wt g ility of yielding to which 
she did not admit in herself. From early morming. wearing 
a Loge, eee she attended to her household affzirs. 
Then she out: on holy days to church. and after the 
Service, to jails and prisons on business of which she never 
s to any one;* and on week-days, after dressing, 


> 


to her every . Then she had dimer, a substantial 
and well pre meal, at which there were always three 
or four visitors; after dinner she plsyed a game of 
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her spectacles hanging down on her nose and her head 
thrown back, stood in the ball-room doorway, looking 
with a stern, grim face at the new arrivals, It might have 
been thought that she was incensed with the travellers and 
would immediately turn them out, had she not at the same 
time been giving the servants careful orders for the 
accommodation of her visitors and their belongings. 

‘The Count’s ?. Bring them here,’ said she pointing to 
the portmanteaux and without greeting any one. ‘The 
young ladies’? There to the left. Now what are you 
dawdling for?’ she cried to her maid. ‘Prepare the 
samovar !... Grown plumper, and prettier,’ she remarked, 
drawing Natasha (whose cheeks were glowing with the 
cold) to her by the hood. ‘Foo! How cold you are! 
Now take off your things, quick!’ she shouted to the 
count who was going to kiss her hand. ‘ Half-frozen, 
I’m sure! Bring some rum for tea! ... Sonya dear, 
bon jour /’ she said turning to Sonya and indicating by 
this French greeting her slightly contemptuous, though 
affectionate, attitude towards her. 

When, having taken off their outdoor things and tidied 
themselves up after their journey, they all came in to 
tea, Mary Dmitrievna kissed them all in due order. 

“I am heartily glad you have come and are staying 
with me,’ said she. ‘It was high time,’ giving Natasha 
a significant look. ‘The old man is here and his son is 
expected any day. You'll have to make his acquaintance. 
However, we will speak of that later on,’ she “added, 
glancing at Sonya with a look that showed she did not 
wish to speak of it in her presence. ‘ Now listen,’ she 
said to the count. ‘What do you want to-morrow ? 
For whom will you send? Shinshin?’ She crooked 
one of her fingers. ‘The snivelling Anna Mikhayloyna ? 
That ’s two. She is here with her son. The son is getting 
married’ Then Pierre Bezukhov, eh? He is here too, 
with his wife. He ran away from her, and she came 
galloping after him. He dined with me on Wednesday. 
As to them ’—and she pointed to the girls, ‘ To-morrow 
Pll take them first to the Iberian Virgin’s shrine, and 
then we'll drive to the super-rogue’s.1 I expect you'll 

1 A pun is usually a trial to translators. In this case, as the dress- 


maker’s name only appears on the next page, it seems to necessitate 
a foot-note to let the reader know that a pun is intended, 
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want everything new. Don’t judge by me; sleeves 
nowadays are this size! The other day, young Princess 
Trene Vasil’evna came to see me; she was an awful 
sight—looked as if she had put two barrels on her arms. 
You know not a day passes now without some new 
fashion. And what have you to do yourself?’ she 
inquired of the count sternly. 

‘One thing has come on top of another: her rags to 
buy, and now a purchaser has turned up for the estate 
and for the house here. If you will be so kind, Tl fix 
a time and go down to the estate just for the day, and 
leave my lassies with you.’ 

‘ All right, all right. . They'll be secure with me, as safe 
as in the court of chancery! ‘I'll take them out to the 
right places, and scold them a little and fondle them 
a bit,’ said Mary Dmitrievna, her large hand touching 
the cheek of Natasha, her favourite and god-daughter. 

Next morning Mary Dmitrievna took the young ladies 
to the Iberian Virgin’s chapel and to Madame Suppert- 
Roguet’s. The latter was so afraid of Mary Dmitrievna 
that she always let her have costumes at a loss, merely 
to get her out of the shop. Mary Dmitrievna ordered 
almost the whole of Natasha’s trousseau. When they 
came home she turned everybody except Natasha out 
of the room, and called her pet to her arm-chair. 

‘Well, now we'll talk. I congratulate you on your 
betrothal. You’ve hooked a fine fellow! I am glad on 
your account, and I’ve known him since he was so high ‘ 
(she held her hand about two feet from the ground). 
Natasha blushed happily. ‘I like him and all his family. 
Now listen. You know that old Prince Nicholas was 
much opposed to his son’s marrying. The old man’s 
crotchety! Of course Prince Andrew is not a child and 
can make shift without him, but it’s not nice to enter 
a family against their will. One wants peace and love. 
You’re a clever girl and will know how to manage. Be 
kind and use your wits. Then all will be well.’ 

Natasha remained silent, from shyness Mary Dmitrievna 
thought, but really because she did not like any one to 
interfere in the matter of her love of Prince Andrew, 
which seemed to her so apart from all human affairs 
that no one could understand it. She loved and knew 
Prince Andrew only; he loved her, and was to arrive 
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one of these days and take her... She wanted nothing ~ 
more. 

‘You see, I have known him a long time, and I am fond 
of Mary, your future sister-in-law. ‘‘ Husbands’ sisters 
bring up. blisters’’, but. this one would not hurt a. fly. 
She has asked me to bring you together. To-morrow 
you shall go with your father to see her. Be nice and 
affectionate to her; you are younger than she. When 
he comes, he will find you already acquainted with both 
his sister and father, and liked by them. Am, I right or 
not ? Now won’t that be best ?” 

‘Yes, it will,’ Natasha answered reluctantly. 


CHAPTER VII 


Next day, by Mary Dmitrievna’s advice, Count Rostov 
took Natasha to call on Prince Nicholas Bolkonski. The 
count did not set out cheerfully on that visit; at heart 
he was afraid. He remembered their last interview, at 
the time of the enrolment, when in reply to his invitation 
to dinner he had had to listen to an angry reprimand for 
not having provided the full quota of men. Natasha, 
in her best gown, was on the contrary in the highest 
spirits. ‘It is impossible for them not to like me,’ she 
thought: ‘everybody always likes me. And I am so 
ready to do for them anything they please, so ready to 
love him—for being his father, and her—for being his 
sister, that they have no reason not to love! me!’ 

They drove up to the gloomy old house on the Vozdvi- 
zhenka, and entered the hall. 

‘ Well, God be merciful!’ said the count, half in jest, 
half in earnest ; but Natasha noticed that her father was 
flurried on entering the ante-room and inquired timidly 
and softly whether the prince and princess were at home. 

When they had been announced, some perturbation 
was noticeable among the servants. The footman who 
had gone to announce them was stopped by another in 
the large hall, and they whispered to each other. Then 
a maidservant ran out into the hall and hurriedly said 
something, mentioning the princess. At last an old 
footman with a cross look came and announced to the 
Rostovs that the prince could not receive them, but the 
princess begged them to walk up. The first to meet the 
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visitors was Mademoiselle Bourienne. She greeted the 
father and daughter with particular politeness, and 
showed them to the princess’s room. The princess, with 
an excited nervous face, flushed in: patches, ran out to 
meet the visitors, treading heavily and vainly endeavouring 
to appear cordial and at ease. From the first: glance the 
Princess Mary did not care for Natasha. She thought 
her too fashionably dressed, frivolously gay, and. vain. 
She had no idea that before seeing her future sister-in-law 
she was already prejudiced against her by involuntary 
envy of her beauty, youth, and happiness, as well as by 
jealousy of her brother’s love for her. Besides this 
insuperable antipathy for her the Princess Mary was at 
that moment agitated because, when the Rostovs were 
announced, the old prince had shouted that he did not 
want them, that Princess Mary could receive them if 
she liked, but they were not to be allowed in to him, 
She resolved to receive them, but dreaded that the prince 
might at any moment indulge in some freak, as he seemed 
much upset by the Rostovs’ arrival. 

‘There, my dear princess, I’ve brought you my song- 
stress,’ said the count, bowing and looking round uneasily, 
as if afraid the old prince might come in. ‘Iam so glad 
you should become acquainted . . . very sorry the prince 
is always ailing,’ and after a few more commonplaces 
he rose. ‘If you will allow me, princess, to leave my 
Natasha in your hands for a quarter of an hour, I’ll drive 
round to see Anna Semenoyna ; it’s quite near, in the 
Dogs’ Square, and then I’ll come back for her.’ 

The count invented this diplomatic ruse, as he after- 
wards told his daughter, to give the future sisters-in-law 
a chance to talk freely to one another, but he also did it 
to avoid the possibility of encountering the prince, of 
whom he was afraid. This he did not mention to his 
daughter, but Natasha understood her father’s nervousness 
and anxiety and felt mortified by it. She blushed for 
him and grew still more angry because she had blushed ; 
and she looked at the princess with a bold, defiant expres- 
sion indicating that she was not afraid of anybody. 
The princess told the count she would be very pleased, 
but that he ought to stay longer at Anna Semenoyna’s, 
and he departed. 

Mademoiselle Bourienne, despite the uneasy glances 
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Princess Mary—who wished to have a téte-a-téte with 
Natasha—threw at her, remained in the room and per- 
sistently talked about Moscow amusements and theatres, 
Natasha was offended by the hesitation that had occurred 
in the ante-room, by her father’s nervousness, and by the 
unnatural manner of the princess, who—she thought— 
made a favour of receiving her, and therefore everything 
displeased her. She did not like Princess Mary, whom she 
thought very plain, affected, and dry. Natasha suddenly 
shrank into herself, and involuntarily assumed such an 
off-hand tone that it still further alienated Princess 
Mary. After five minutes of depressing, insincere conversa- 
tion they heard the sound of slippered feet rapidly 
approaching. Princess Mary’s face expressed alarm ; the 
door opened, and the old prince entered the room in 
a white night-cap and a dressing-gown. 


‘Ah, madam!’ he began, ‘madam, Countess .. . 
Countess Rostova, if I am not mistaken . . . I beg you to 
excuse me ... 1 did not know, madam. God is my 


witness, I did not know you had honoured us with a visit. 
I came in such a costume only to see my daughter. I beg 
you to excuse me... God is my witness, I didn’t know——’ 
he repeated, laying such an unnatural stress on the word 
‘God’, and so unpleasantly, that Princess Mary stood 
with downcast eyes, not daring to look either at her father 
or at Natasha. 

Nor did the latter, having risen and curtsied, know 
what she ought to do. Mademoiselle Bourienne alone 
smiled agreeably. 

‘I beg you to excuse me, excuse me! God is my 
witness, I did not know,’ muttered the old man, and after 
scanning Natasha from head to foot he went out. 

Mademoiselle Bourienne was the first to recover herself 
after this apparition, and began to speak about the 
prince’s indisposition. Natasha and Princess Mary looked 
at one another in silence, and the longer they did so, 
without saying what they wanted to say, the greater 
grew their dislike of one another. 

When the count returned Natasha was discourteously 
pleased and made haste to get away; at that moment 
she almost hated the elderly, stiff princess, who could put 
her in such an embarrassing position and spend half an 
hour with her without once mentioning Prince Andrew. 
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‘ After all, I could not begin to talk about him before 
that Frenchwoman,’ thought Natasha. The same thought 
was meanwhile tormenting Princess Mary. She knew 
what she ought to say to Natasha, but could not do it 
because Mademoiselle Bourienne was in the way, and 
because, without knowing why, she felt it very difficult 
to speak of the marriage. When the count was already 
leaving the room, the Princess Mary approached Natasha 
with a hurried step, took her by the hand and said with 
a deep sigh: 

* Wait, I mustiiin.” 

Natasha glanced, ironically, without knowing why, at 
her, 

‘ Dear Nataly,’ said Princess Mary, ‘I want you to 
know that I am glad my brother has found happiness...’ 

She paused, feeling that she was telling an untruth. 
Natasha noticed this and guessed its reason. 

‘ I think, Princess, this is not the time to speak of that,’ 
she said with external dignity and coldness, though she 
felt tears rising in her throat. ' 

‘ What have I said ? what have I done?’ thought she, 
as soon as she was out of the room, 

They waited long that day for Natasha to come to 
dinner. She sat in her room crying like a child, blowing 
her nose and sobbing. Sonya stood beside her, kissing 
her hair. 5 

‘ Natasha, what is it?’ she asked. ‘ What do they 
matter to you? It will all pass, Natasha.’ 

* But if you only knew how insulting it was...asifI...’ 

‘ Don’t talk about it, Natasha. It was not your fault, 
so why should you mind? Kiss me,’ said Sonya. 

Natasha raised her head and, having kissed her friend 
on the lips, pressed her wet face against her, 

‘I can’t tell you, I don’t know. It’s nobody’s fault,’ 
said Natasha—‘ It’s my fault. But it hurts terribly. 
Oh, why doesn’t he come !’ , 

She came in to dinner with red eyes. Mary Dmitrievna, 
who knew how the prince had received the Rostovs, 
pretended not to see how upset Natasha was, and at table 
jested resolutely and loudly with the count and the other 
visitors, 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THAT evening the Rostovs went to the Opera, for which 
Mary Dmitrievna had taken a box. 

Natasha did not want to go, but could not refuse 
Mary Dmitrievna’s kindness, which was intended expressly 
for her, When she came ready dressed into the ball-room 
to await her father and looked in the large mirror there, 
she saw that she was pretty, very pretty, and felt even 
more sad, but it was a sweet, loving sadness. 

“Oh God, if he were here now I should not behave as 
I used to, being silly and afraid of something, but in 
a new way: I should simply embrace him and cling 
to him, and make him look at me with those searching, 
inquiring eyes with which he has so often looked at me, 
and then I would make him laugh as he used to laugh. 
And his eyes—how I see those eyes!’ thought Natasha. 
* LT love him alone, him, him with that face and those eyes, 
with his smile, manly and yet child-like. ... No, I had 
better not think of him ; not think of him but forget him, 
quite forget him for the time. I can’t bear this waiting, 
I shall sob in a moment!’ and she went away from the 
glass, making an effort not to cry. ‘ And how can Sonya 
loye Nicholas so calmly and quietly, and wait so long 
and patiently!’ thought she, as she looked at Sonya, 
who also came in ready dressed, with a fan in her hand. 
“ No, she is quite different. I can’t!’ 

Natasha felt so softened and full of tendérness at that 
moment that it was not enough for her to love and know 
that she was beloved : she wanted now, at once, to embrace 
the man she loved, to speak, and hear from him, words 
of love such as filled her own heart. While she sat in the 
carriage beside her father, looking dreamily at the lights 
of the street-lamps flickering on the frozen window, she 
felt yet more in love and yet sadder, and forgot where 
she was going and with whom. Having fallen into the 
line of carriages, its wheels squeaking over the snow, 
the Rostovs’ carriage drove up to the theatre. Natasha 
and Sonya, holding up their dresses, quickly skipped out. 
The count got out assisted by the footmen, and, passing 
among the men and women who wete entering and the 
programme-sellers, all three went along the corridor leading 
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to the first row of boxes. Through the closed doors they 
already heard the music, 

“Natasha, your hair!...’ whispered Sonya. 

An attendant politely and quickly slipped before the 
ladies and opened the door of thei, box. The music 
sounded louder and through the door rows of brightly 
lit boxes in which sat ladies with bare shoulders and arms, 
and stalls noisy and brilliant with uniforms, glittered 
before their eyes. A lady, entering the next box, shot 
a glance of feminine envy at Natasha. The curtain had 
not yet risen and the orchestra was playing the overture, 
Natasha, smoothing her gown, passed to the front with 
Sonya and sat down, scanning the brilliant tiers of boxes 
opposite. A sensation she had not experienced for a long 
time, that of hundreds of eyes looking at her bare arms 
and neck, suddenly affected her both agreeably and 
disagreeably and called forth a whole crowd of memories, 
desires, and emotions, responding to that feeling. 

The two remarkably pretty girls, Natasha and Sonya, 
with Count Rostov who had not been seen in Moscow for 
a long time, attracted general attention. Besides, every 
one knew vaguely that Natasha was engaged to Prince 
Andrew, and knew that the Rostovs had lived in the country 
ever since, and all looked with curiosity at a fiancée who 
was making one of the best matches in Russia. 

Natasha’s looks had improved in the country, as every 
one told her, and that evening, thanks to her agitation, 
she was particularly pretty. She struck those who saw 
her by her fullness of life and beauty, combined with an 
indifference to everything about her. Her black eyes 
looked at the crowd without searching for any one, and 
her delicate arm, bare to above the elbow, lay on the 
velvet rim of the box while, evidently unconscious of 
_ what she was doing, she opened and closed her hand in 
time with the music, crumpling the programme in it. 

“Look, there ’s Alenina,’ said Sonya, “ with her mother 
I think.’ 

“Dear me, Michael Kirilych has grown still stouter !’ 
remarked the count. 

“Look at our Anna Mikhaylovna—what a head-dress 
she has on !’ 

“The Karagins, Julie—and Boris with them. One can 
see at once that they are engaged. Has Boris proposed ?’ 
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‘ Oh, yes, I heard so to-day,’ said Shinshin, entering the 
Rostovs’ box. 

Natasha looked in the direction in which her father’s 
eyes were turned, and saw Julie, who sat beside her 
mother with a string of pearls round her thick red neck— 
which Natasha knew was powdered—and a happy look 
on her face. Behind them, wearing a smile and leaning 
over with an ear to Julie’s mouth, was Boris’s handsome, 
smoothly-brushed head. He looked at the Rostovs from 
under his brows, and smilingly said something to his 
betrothed. 

“They are talking about us, about me and him!’ 
thought Natasha. “And he, no doubt, is soothing her 
jealousy of me, They need not trouble themselyes! If 
only they knew how little concerned I am with any of them,’ 

Behind them sat Anna Mikhaylovna, wearing a green 
head-dress, and with a look of resignation to the will of 
God on her face. Their box was pervaded by that atmo- 
sphere of an affianced couple which Natasha knew so well 
and liked so much, She turned away; and suddenly 
all that had been so humiliating in her morning’s visit 
recurred to her memory. 

* What right has he not to wish to receive me into his 
family ? Oh, better not think of it—not till he returns !’ 
she told herself, and began surveying the faces, known and 
unknown, in the stalls, At the front, in the very middle, 
leaning with his back against the orchestra-rail, stood 
Dolokhov in a Persian costume, his curly |hair brushed 
up into a shock, He stood in full view of the theatre, 
well aware that he was attracting every one’s attention, 
yet as much at ease as though he were in his own room, 
Around him crowded the most brilliant young men in 
Moscow, whom he evidently dominated. 

The count, laughing, nudged the blushing Sonya and 
pointed to her former adorer, 

“ Do you recognize him ?’ asked he. ‘ And from where 
has he turned up?’ the count remarked to Shinshin. 
“ Didn’t he vanish somewhere ? ; 

“He did, replied Shinshin. ‘He was in the Caucasus, 
and escaped from there. They say he was minister to 
some ruling prince in Persia, and there killed the Shah’s 
brother. Now all the Moscow ladies are mad about him! 
It’s “ Dolokhoy the Persian” that does it! We never 
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hear a word but Dolokhov is mentioned ; they swear by 
him, they invite you to him as to a dish of choice sturgeon,’ 
said Shinshin. ‘ Dolokhov and Anatole Kuragin have 
turned all our ladies’ heads.’ 

Into the adjoining box entered a tall, beautiful woman 
with a mass of plaited hair and very naked, plump, white 
shoulders and neck, round which she wore a double string 
of large pearls, who, rustling her heavy silk dress, took 
a long time settling into her seat. 

Natasha could not help gazing at that neck, those 
shoulders and pearls, and at the coiffure, and admired 
the beauty of the shoulders and the pearls. While 
Natasha was, for the second time, fixing her gaze on her, 
the lady looked round and meeting the count’s eyes 
nodded to him and smiled. Count Rostov, who knew 
every one in society, leaned over and spoke to her. 

“ Been here long, Countess?” he inquired. ‘I'll call, 
Tl call to kiss your hand, I have come here on business 
and have brought my girls with me. They say Semenova 
acts inimitably. Count Pierre never used to forget us— 
is he here ?’ 

“ Yes, he meant to look in,’ answered Héléne, and looked 
attentively at Natasha. 

Count Rostov resumed his seat. 

‘ Handsome, isn’t she ?’ he whispered to Natasha. 

“ Wonderful!’ answered Natasha. ‘She is a woman 
one might well fall in love with.’ 

Just then the last chords of the overture were heard, 
and the conductor tapped his stick. Some late comers 
took their seats in the stalls, and the curtain rose. 

As soon as it rose, every one in the boxes and stalls 
became silent, and all the men, old and young, in uniform 
and evening dress, and all the women with gems on their 
bare flesh, turned their whole attention with eager 
curiosity to the stage. Natasha too, began to look at it, 


‘CHAPTER IX 


In the middle of the stage were smooth boards, at the 
sides painted canvas representing trees, and at the back 
a cloth stretched over boards. In the centre of the stage 
sat girls in red bodices and white skirts. A very fat girl 
in a white silk dress sat apart on a low stool, to the back 
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of which a piece of green cardboard was glued. They all 
sang something. When they had finished, the girl in 
white went up to the prompter’s box and.a man with 
silk trousers stretched tightly over his fat legs, and hold- 
ing a plume and a dagger, approached her and began to 
sing, waving his arms. 

First the man in the tight trousers sang alone, then she 
sang. Then both paused while the orchestra played and 
the man fingered the hand of the girl in white, evidently 
awaiting the beat to start his next song together with 
her. They sang together and every one in the theatre 
began clapping and shouting, while the man and woman 
on the stage (who represented lovers) gesticulated with 
their arms and began smiling and bowing. 

After her country life and in her present serious mood, 
all this seemed grotesque and amazing to Natasha. She 
could not follow the opera nor even listen to the music: 
she only saw the painted cardboard and the queerly- 
dressed men and women, who in the brilliant light moved, 
spoke, and sang, so strangely. She knew what all this was 
meant to represent, but it was all so pretentiously false 
and unnatural that she felt, first shame for the actors, 
and then their absurdity. She looked about at the faces 
of the audience, trying to detect in them the feeling of 
ridicule and perplexity she herself experienced, but 
they all seemed attentive to what was taking place on 
the stage, and expressed delight which seemed to Natasha 
feigned. ‘I suppose it has to be like that,’ she thought. 
She kept looking round in turn at the rows of pomaded 
heads in the stalls and then at the semi-nude women in 
the boxes, especially at Héléne in the next box, who 
apparently quite undressed, sat gazing with a quiet, 
tranquil smile at the stage, without taking her eyes off 
it: Conscious of the bright light in which the whole piace 
was bathed and the warm air heated by the assembled 
crowd, Natasha, little by little, began to pass into a state 
of exaltation she had not experienced for a long time. 
She did not realize what and where she was, nor what 
was going on before her... As she looked and thought, 
the strangest fancies flashed. unexpectedly and discon- 
nectedly through her mind: the idea of jumping on to 
the edge of the box and singing the air sung by the 
actress; then of touching with her fan an old gentleman 
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sitting not far from her; then of leaning over to Héléne 
and tickling her. 

During a lull on the stage, before the beginning of 
a song, a door leading to the stalls on the same side of 
the theatre as the Rostovs’ box creaked, and the steps 
of a belated arrival were heard. ‘ There he is—Kuragin !’ 
whispered Shinshin. The Countess Bezukhova turned 
smiling to the new-comer, and Natasha, following the 
direction of that look, saw an exceptionally handsome 
adjutant, who with. self-assured yet polite bearing 
approached their box. This was Anatole Kuragin, whom 
she had seen and noticed long ago at the ball in Peters- 
burg. He was now in the uniform of an adjutant, with 
one epaulette and a shoulder-knot. He moved with 
a restrained swagger which would have. been ridiculous 
had he not been so good looking and had ‘his: beautiful 
face not worn such an expression of good-humoured 
satisfaction and gaiety. Although the performance was 
proceeding, he walked down the carpeted gangway 
deliberately, his sword and spurs slightly jingling, and 
his handsome, perfumed head held high, Having looked 
at Natasha he approached his sister, laid his well- 
gloved hand on the edge of her box, nodded to her, 
and leaning forward put some. question with, a glance 
at Natasha. 

‘Very charming!’ said he, evidently referring to 
Natasha, who did not exactly overhear his words but 
understood them from the movement of his lips. Then 
he went to the first row of the stalls and sat down beside 
Dolokhov, nudging with his elbow ina friendly and care- 
less way that very Dolokhoy whom others treated so 
fawningly. He winked at him gaily, smiled, and rested 
his foot against the partition of the orchestra. 

‘ How like the brother is to the sister,’ remarked the 
count. ‘And how handsome they both are !’ 

Shinshin, lowering his voice, began to tell the count 
the story of some intrigue of Kuragin’s in Moscow, and 
Natasha tried to overhear it just because he had said she 
was © charming’. Boh iy 

The first act was over, In the stalls every one began 
moving about, coming and. going. dl 

Boris came into the Rostoys’ box, accepted their con- 
_gratulations very simply, raised his eyebrows, delivered 
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his fiancée’s invitation to her wedding with an absent- 
minded smile, and went away. Natasha, with a merry 
coquettish smile, talked to him, and congratulated on his 
engagement that same Boris with whom she had once 
been in love. In the state of exaltation she was in, every- 
thing seemed simple and natural. 

The scantily clad Héléne sat beside her and smiled at 
every one with the same smile; and Natasha smiled in 
just the same way at Boris. 

Héléne’s box was filled and surrounded from the side 
of the stalls by the most notable and clever men, who 
seemed to vie with one another in their desire to let 
every one see that they were her acquaintances. 

During the whole of that entr’acte Kuragin stood with 
Dolokhoy in front of the orchestra partition, looking 
towards the Rostovs’ box. Natasha knew he was talking 
about her, and this gave her pleasure. She even turned 
so that he should see her profile in what was, in her 
opinion, its most becoming aspect. Before the beginning 
of the second act Pierre’s figure appeared in the stalls. 
The Rostovs had not seen him since their arrival. His 
face looked sad, and since Natasha had last seen him he 
had grown stouter. He passed on to the front rows not 
noticing any one, Anatole went up to him and began 
speaking to him, looking at and indicating the Rostovs’ — 
box. On seeing Natasha Pierre grew animated, and 
hastily passing between the rows, came towards her box. 
When he got there he leaned on his elbows and stood 
a long while smilingly talking to her. While conversing 
with Pierre, Natasha heard a man’s voice in the Countess 
Bezukhova’s box, and something told her it was Kuragin. 
She turned, and their eyes met. Almost smiling, he gazed 
straight into her eyes with such an enraptured kindly look 
that it seemed strange to be so near him, to look at him 
like that, to be so sure he admired her, and not to be 
acquainted with him. 

In the second act there was scenery representing tomb- 
stones, and there was a round hole in the canvas to 
represent the moon, shades were raised round the foot- — 
lights, and from horns and contra-basses sounded deep 
notes, while many people entered in black cloaks from 
right and left. They began waving their arms, and held 
in their hands things like daggers. Then some other 
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people came running in and began dragging away the 
maiden whe had been in white and who was now in light 
blue. They did not drag her away at once, but for a long 
time sang with her, and then at last dragged her off, and 
behind the scenes something metallic was. struck three 
times and every one knelt. down and sang a prayer. All 
these actions were several times interrupted by the 
enthusiastic shouts of the audience. 

During this act, every time Natasha looked at the stalls 
she saw Anatole Kuragin, with his arms thrown across 
the back of his chair, staring at her. It was pleasant to 
her to see that he was captivated by. her, and it did not 
enter her head that there was anything wrong in it. 

When the second act was over the Countess Bezukhova 
rose and turned to the Rostovs’ box, so.that her bosom 
was completely exposed, beckoned to the old count with 
a gloved finger, and without paying any attention to 
those who had entered her box, began talking to him with 
an amiable smile. ‘ 

“ Do make me acquainted with your charming daughters,’ 
said she. “ The whole town is talking.of them, and I don’t 
yet know them.’ 

Natasha rose and curtsied. to the splendid countess. 
Praise from that, brilliant beauty was so agreeable to her 
that she blushed with pleasure. 

‘ I want to become a Moscovite too, now,’ said Héléne, 
“ How is it you are not ashamed to bury such pearls in 
the country ?’ 

Countess Bezukhoya justly deserved her reputation as 
a fascinating woman, She could say what she did not 
think, and knew especially how to flatter quite simply 
and naturally. 

‘Dear Count, you must allow me to look after your 
daughters! Though I am not making a long stay here 
this time—nor are you—I will try to amuse them. I have 
heard much about you in Petersburg already, and wanted 
to know you,’ said she to Natasha with her stereotyped 
and lovely smile.‘ I had heard about you from my page 
Drubetskoy. Have, you heard he is getting married ? 
And also from my husband’s friend, Bolkonski, Prince 
Andrew Bolkonski,’ she went on, with a special emphasis, 
implying that she knew of his relation to Natasha. To 
make better acquaintance she asked the count to let one 
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of the young ladies come into her box for the rest of the 
performance, and Natasha moved over. ih 

The scene of the third act represented a palace in which 
many candles were burning and pictures of knights with 
short beards hung on the walls, Inthe middle stood what 
were probably a king and queen. The king waved his 
right arm, and evidently feeling nervous, sang something 
badly, and sat down on a crimson throne. The maiden 
who had been at first in white and then in light blue, now 
wore only a smock and stood beside the throne with her 
hair down. She sang something mournfully, addressing 
the queen; but the king waved his arm severely, and 
from both sides came in’men and women with bare legs 
and began dancing all together. ‘Then the violins played 
very shrilly and merrily, and’ one of the women with 
thick, bare legs and thin arms, separating from the rest, 
went behind the wings, adjusted her bodice, came back 
into the middle of the stage and began jumping and 
beating one foot rapidly against the other. In the stalls 
every one clapped and shouted ‘ Bravo!’ Then one of 
the men went to a corner of the stage, The cymbals and 
horns in the orchestra sounded louder and the man with 
bare legs jumped very high and moved his feet about 
very rapidly. (This man was Dupont who received sixty 
thousand roubles a year for his art.) Everybody in the 
stalls, boxes, and galleries began clapping and shouting 
with all their might, and the man stopped and began _ 
to smile and bow to all sides. Then other men and 
women danced with bare legs.. Then again the king 
shouted something to music, and they all began singing. 
But suddenly a storm came on, in the orchestra were 
heard chromatic scales and diminished sevenths, every 
one ran off, and again dragged away one of their number, 
and the curtain dropped. Once more there was a terrible 
noise and clatter among the audience, and with rapturous 
faces every one began shouting: ‘Dupont! Dupont! 
Dupont!’ Natasha no longer thought it strange, She 
looked about with pleasure, smiling joyfully. 

“Isn’t Dupont admirable ?? Héléne asked her, 

“Oh yes,’ replied Natasha. 
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CHAPTER X 


During the next interval a whiff of cold air came into 
Héléne’s box as the door opened and Anatole entered, 
stooping and trying not to knock against any one. 

‘Let me introduce my brother to you,’ said Héléne, 
her eyes turning restlessly from Natasha to Anatole. 

Natasha turned her pretty little head towards the 
comely fellow, and smiled at him over her bare shoulder. 
Anatole, who was as handsome at close quarters as at 
a distance, sat down beside her, and told her that he had 
long wished for that pleasure; ever since the Naryshkins’ 
ball, when he had had the pleasure—which he had not for- 
gotten—of seeing her. Kuragin was much cleverer and 
simpler with women than with men. He spoke boldly 
and naturally, and Natasha was strangely and agreeably 
struck by the fact that there was nothing dreadful about 
this man of whom there was so much talk, but that on 
the contrary his smile was most naive, cheerful, and good 
natured. 

Kuragin asked what impression the performance made 
on her, and told her how, during a previous performance, 
Semenova had fallen down on the stage. 

“Do you know, Countess,’ he said, suddenly addressing 
her as an old familiar acquaintance, “ we are arranging 
a carrousel in costume; you must take part in it! It 
will be very amusing. We shall all meet at the Karagins’, 
Do come! No! really, eh ?’ said he. 

While he spoke he never removed his smiling eyes from 
her face, her neck, and her bare arms, Natasha was 
quite sure that he was enraptured with her. This was 
pleasant, but something made her feel embarrassed and 
depressed by his presence. When she was not looking at 
him she felt that he was looking at her shoulders, and she 
involuntarily caught his eye so that he should rather look 
into her eyes. But, looking into his eyes, she felt with 
dread that between him and her there was not that 
barrier of modesty she had always felt between herself 
and other men. She did not know how it was that within 
five minutes she felt herself terribly near to this man. 
When she turned away from him she feared lest he should 
seize her by the bare arm from behind and kiss her on 
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the neck. They spoke of most ordinary things, yet she 
felt they were nearer to each other than she had ever 
been to any man. Natasha kept turning to Héléne and 
to her father, as if asking what it all meant; but Héléne 
was engaged in conversation with a general and did not 
answer her look; and. her father’s eyes said nothing but 
what they always said: “Having a good time? Well, 
I'm glad!’ 

During one of these moments of awkward silence when 
Anatole’s prominent, eyes. were gazing calmly and fixedly 
at her, Natasha, to break the silence, asked him how he 
liked Moscow. She asked the question and blushed, She 
felt all the time that in speaking to him she was doing 
something improper. Anatole smiled as if to encourage 
her, 

* At first I did not like it much, because what makes 
a, town. pleasant are. its pretty women, isn’t that so? 
But now I like it very much,’ he said, looking at her 
significantly. ‘ Will you come to the carrousel, Countess ? 
Do come!’ and extending his hand to her bouquet and 
lowering his voice, he added, ‘ You will be the prettiest 
there. Do come, dear Countess, and give me this flower 
as.a pledge !,’ 

Natasha did not understand what he said any more 
than he did himself, but she felt that it had an improper 
intention. She did not know what: to say, and turned 
away as if she had not heard his remark. But as soon 
as she had turned away she nemicmbened that he was 
there, so close behind her. 

‘How is he now? Confused ? Angry ?. Ought I to 
put it right?’ she asked herself; and she could not 
refrain from turning round. She looked straight, into his 
eyes, and his nearness, self-assurance, and the good- 
natured tenderness of his smile, vanquished her. She 
smiled. just as he did, gazing straight into his eyes, And 
again she felt with terror that there was no barrier between 
him and her. 

The curtain rose again. Anatole left the box, calm and 
cheerful, Natasha went back to her father in the other 
box, now quite subdued to the world in which she found 
herself,, .All that, went on before her now seemed quite 
natural; but/on the other hand all her former thoughts, 
of-her betrothed, of the Princess Mary, or of her life in the 
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country, did not once enter her head and were as if they 
belonged to a far-distant past. 

In the fourth act there was a devil who sang, waving 
his arm about, till boards’ were withdrawn from under 
him and he disappeared below. That was the only part 
of the fourth act that Natasha saw. Something agitated 
and tormented her, and the cause of her agitation was 
Kuragin, whom she involuntarily watched. As they 
were leaving the theatre, Anatole came up to them, called 
their carriage, and helped them in. As he was putting 
Natasha in he pressed her arm above the elbow. Agitated 
and flushed, she turned round. He was looking at her 
with glittering eyes and smiling tenderly. 

Only when she was at home again was Natasha able 
clearly to think over what had happened to her, and 
suddenly remembering Prince Andrew, she was terrified, 
and at tea, to which all had sat down after the opera, 
she gave a loud exclamation, flushed, and ran out of the 
room. ‘ 

‘Oh, God! I am lost! How could I let him?’ she 
said to herself. She sat a long time covering her flushed 
face with her hands and trying to realize what had 
happened to her, and could understand neither what had 
happened nor what she felt. Everything seemed dark, 
obscure, and terrible. There, in that enormous, illumi. 
nated theatre, where on wet boards the bare- legged 
Dupont, in his tinsel-decorated jacket, jumped about to 
the music, and girls and old men and the nearly naked 
Héléne with her proud, calm smile rapturously cried 
Bravo !—there, in the shadow of that Héléne, it had all 
seemed clear and simple; but now, alone by herself, it 
was incomprehensible. “What is it? What was that 
fear I felt of him ? What is this remorse I feel now ?’ 
she thought. 

Only to the old countess at night in bed could Natasha, 
have told all she thought. She knew that Sonya, with 
her severe and straightforward views, would either not 
understand at all or would be horrified by such a con- 
fession. So Natasha tried to solve for herself what was 
tormenting her. 

“Have I forfeited Iw dey? s love, or not ?’ she asked 
herself, and with soothing irony replied : “What a fool 
I am to ask such a question! What did happen to me ? 
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Nothing! _I have done nothing; I didn’t invite it in 
any way. Nobody will know, and I shall never, see him 
again,’ she told herself, ‘ So evidently nothing has, hap- 
pened and there is nothing to repent of, and Andrew can 
love me, such as I am. But why “such as I am”? 
O God, O God, why is he not here?’ Natasha quieted 
herself for a moment; but again some instinct told; her 
that though all this was true, though nothing had _ hap- 
pened—yet the former purity of her love for Prince 
Andrew had perished. And again she repeated to herself 
her whole conversation with Kuragin, and pictured to 
herself the face, gestures, and tender smile of that bold, 
handsome man when. he pressed her arm. 


CHAPTER XI 


ANATOLE KuRAGIN was living in Moscow because his 
father had sent him away from Petersburg, where he had 
been spending twenty thousand roubles a year in cash, 
besides running up debts to a similar amount, which his 
creditors demanded from his father, 

His father announced to him that he would now, for 
the last time, pay one-half his debts, but only on con- 
dition that he went to Moscow as adjutant to the com- 
mander-in-chief—a post his father had procured for him— 
and would try at last to make a good match there, He 
indicated to him the Princess Mary and Julie Karagin. , 

Anatole consented and went to Moscow, where he put 
up at Pierre’s house. Pierre at first received him un- 
willingly, but became used to him after a time, sometimes 
even accompanied him on his carousals, and gave him 
money under the pretext of loans. 

Anatole, as Shinshin had truly said, ever since his arrival, 
had turned the heads of the Moscow ladies, especially by 
slighting them and plainly preferring the gipsy-girls and 
the French actresses—with the chief of whom, Mlle 
Georges, he was said to be in intimate relations. He never 
missed a carousal at Danilov’s or the other Moscow 
revellers, drank whole nights through, outdoing every 
one, and went to all the balls and parties in the best 
society. There was talk of his intrigues with some of 
the ladies, and at the balls he was attentive to a few. 
But he did not run after the unmarried girls, especially 
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the rich heiresses, who were most of them plain. There 
was a special reason for this as he had married two years 
before—a fact known only to.his most intimate friends. 
Two years ago, while with his regiment in Poland, a Polish 
landowner of small means had forced him to marry his 
daughter. Anatole had very soon abandoned his wife, 
and for a payment.which he agreed to send his father-in- 
law, arranged to be at liberty to pass himself off as a 
bachelor. 

Anatole was always content with his position, with 
himself, and with others. He was instinctively and 
thoroughly convinced that it was impossible for him to 
live otherwise than as he did live, and that he had never 
in his life done anything bad. He was incapable of con- 
sidering how his.actions might affect others, or what the 
consequences of this or that action of his might be. He 
was convinced that, as a duck is so created that it must 
live in water, so he was so made by God that he must 
live on an income of thirty thousand roubles and always 
occupy @ prominent position in society. He was sé firmly 
convinced of this that others, seeing him, were also con- 
vinced of it, and did not refuse him either a leading place 
in society or the money he borrowed from anybody and 
everybody and evidently would not repay. 

He was not'a gambler; ab any rate he did not care 
about winning. He was not proud. It was all the same 
to him what people thought of him. Even less could he 
be accused of ambition. More than once he had vexed 
his father by spoiling his career, and he laughed at all 
honours. He was not stingy, and did not refuse any one 
who asked of him. All that he cared about was merry- 
making and women ; and as according to his ideas there 
was nothing dishonourable in those tastes, and he was 
incapable of considering what the satisfaction of those 
tastes entailed for others, he imagined himself irreproach- 
able, sincerely despised rogues and bad people, and 
carried his head high with a tranquil conscience. 

‘Rakes, those male Magdalenes, have a secret conscious- 
ness of innocence similar to that which women Magdalenes 
have, based on the same hope of forgiveness. * All will 
be forgiven her, for she loved much; and all will be 
forgiven him for he enjoyed himself much.’ 

’ Dolokhoy, who had reappeared that year in Moscow 
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after his exile and his Persian adventures, and was 
leading a life of luxury, gambling, and dissipation, asso- 
ciated with his old Petersburg comrade Kuragin, and 
made use of him to further his own aims. 

Anatole sincerely liked Dolokhov for his cleverness and 
dash. Dolokhov, who needed’ Anatole Kuragin’s name, 
position, and connexions as a bait to draw rich young 
men into his gambling set, made use of him and amused 
himself at his expense without letting the other feel it, 
Besides the advantage he derived from Anatole, the very 
process of dominating another’s will was in itselfa pleasure, 
a habit, and a necessity for Dolokhov. 

Natasha had created a strong impression on Kuragin, 
At supper after the opera, with the air of a connoisseur, 
he described to Dolokhov the attractions of her arms, 
shoulders, feet, and hair, and expressed his intention of 
making love to her. What might come of such love- 
making, Anatole was incapable of considering and had 
no notion, as he had no notion of the outcome of any of 
his actions. 

‘She ’s first-rate, my dear fellow; but she’s not for 
us,’ replied Dolokhov. 

‘I will tell my sister to invite her to dinner,’ said 
Anatole. ‘Eh?’ 

‘You had better wait till she is married, .. .’ 

“You know, I adore little girls: they lose their heads 
at once,’ pursued Anatole. 

“You have already been caught bya “little girl” once,’ 
said Dolokhoy, who knew about Kuragin’s marriage, 
‘Take care !’ 

‘Well, that can’t happen twice! Eh?’ said Anatole, 
laughing good humouredly, 


CHAPTER XII 


Tue day after the opera the Rostovs did not go out and 
nobody came to see them. Mary Dmitrievna talked to 
the count about something which they concealed from 
Natasha. Natasha guessed they were planning and talk- 
ing about the old prince, which disquieted and offended 
her. She was expecting Prince Andrew any moment, 
and sent a man-servant. twice that day to the Vozdvi- 
zhenka to hear whether he had come, He had not.arrived. 
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It was harder for her now than it had been during the 
first days in Moscow. To her impatience and pining for 
him were now added the unpleasant recollection of her 
interview with the Princess Mary and the old prince, and 
a fear and anxiety of which she did not know the cause. 
She continually fancied either that he would never come 
or that something would happen to her before he came. 
She could no longer think about him by herself as she had 
done before, calmly and continuously. As soon as she 
began to think of him, the recollection of the old prince, 
of the Princess Mary, of the theatre, and of Kuragin, 
mingled with her thoughts. The question again pre- 
sented itself whether she was not guilty ; whether she 
had not already broken her faith to Prince Andrew ; 
and again she found herself recalling to the minutest 
detail, every word, every gesture, and every shade in 
the play of expression on the face of the man who had 
been able to arouse in her such an incomprehensible and 
terrifying feeling. To the family Natasha seemed livelier 
than usual, but she was far from being as tranquilyor as 
happy as before. yt 

On Sunday morning Mary Dmitrievna invited her 
visitors to Mass at her parish church, the Assumption on 
Mogiltsy. 

‘I don’t like the fashionable churches,’ she said, 
evidently priding herself on her independence of thought. 
‘God is the same everywhere. We have an excellent 
priest; he conducts the service decently and with dignity, 
and the deacon is the same. What holiness is there in 
giving concerts in the choir? I don’t like it, it ’s nothing 
but self-indulgence ! ’ 

Mary Dmitrievna liked Sundays and knew how to keep 
them. Her whole house was scrubbed and cleaned on 
Saturdays; neither she nor the servants worked, and 
they all wore holiday dress and went to church. At her 
table there were extra courses at dinner, and the servants 
had vodka and roast goose or sucking-pig. But in nothing 
in the house was the holiday so noticeable as on Mary 
Dmitrievna’s broad, stern face, which on that day wore 

an invariable look of solemn festivity. 

_. After Mass, when they had finished their coffee in the 

dining-room, where the furniture had been uncovered, it 
was announced that the carriage was ready, and with 
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a stern look Mary Dmitrievna rose. She wore her holiday 
shawl in which she paid visits, and announced that she 
was going to see Prince Nicholas Bolkonski, to have an 
explanation with him about Natasha. 

After she had gone, a dressmaker from Madame Suppert- 
Roguet waited on the Rostoys ; and Natasha, very pleased 
at this diversion, having shut herself into a room adjoin- 
ing the drawing-room, devoted herself to trying on the 
new dresses. Just as she had put on a bodice only tacked 
together and without sleeves, and was turning her head 
to look in the glass and see how the back fitted, she 
heard in the drawing-room the animated sounds of her 
father’s voice and another—a woman’s, that made her 
blush. It was Héléne. Before Natasha had time to take 
off the bodice the door opened, and the Countess Bezu- 
khova entered the room beaming with good-humoured, 
amiable smiles, and dressed in a high-necked, dark-lilac 
velvet gown. 

“Oh, my enchantress!’ she cried to the blushing 
Natasha. ‘Charming! No, it’s too bad, my dear 
Count,’ said she to Count Rostov who had followed her. 

‘How can one live in Moscow and go nowhere ? No, 
I won’t let you off! To-night Mademoiselle Georges is 
reciting at my house, and if you do not bring your lovely 
girls, who are better than Mademoiselle Georges, I don’t 
wish to know you! My husband is away in Tver, or 
I would send him to fetch you. You must certainly come. 
You must! Between eight and nine.’ 

She nodded to the dressmaker whom she knew and who 
had curtsied respectfully, and seated herself in an arm- 
chair beside the looking-glass, picturesquely draping the 
folds of her velvet dress. She did not cease chattering 
good naturedly and gaily, continually praising Natasha’s 
beauty. She looked at Natasha’s dresses and admired 
them, boasted of a new dress of her own, made of ‘ metallic 
gauze’ which she had received from Paris, and advised 
Natasha to get one like it. 

‘But anything suits you, my enchantress!’ she re- 
marked. 

A smile of pleasure rested on Natasha’s face. She felt 
happy and as if she were blossoming under the praise of 
this dear Countess Bezukhova, who had formerly seemed 
so unapproachable and important and who was now so 
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kind to her. Natasha brightened up and she felt almost 
in love with this woman, so beautiful and so kind. Heéléne, 
for her part, was sincerely delighted with Natasha and 
wished to give her a good time. Anatole had asked her 
to bring him and Natasha together, and that was why 
she was calling on the Rostovs. The idea of throwing 
her brother and Natasha together amused her. 

Though at one time she had been annoyed with Natasha 
for drawing away Boris in Petersburg, she did not think 
of that now, and in her own way wished Natasha well 
with all her heart. When leaving the Rostovs’ she called 
her protégée aside. 

‘My brother dined with me yesterday—we nearly died 
of laughter—he ate nothing and’ kept sighing for you, 
my charmer! He is madly, quite madly, in love with 
you, my dear.’ 

Natasha blushed scarlet when she heard this. 

‘How she blushes, how she blushes, my pretty !’ said 
Héléne. ‘You must certainly come. If you love ,some- 
body, my charmer, that is not a reason to cloister your- 
self. Even if you are engaged I am sure your fiancé 
would prefer your going out into society to your being 
bored to death.” 

“So she knows I am engaged, and she and her husband 
Pierre—that fair-minded Pierre—have talked and laughed 
about it. So it is all right.’ And again under Héléne’s 
influence: what had seemed terrible appeared simple and 
natural. ‘And she is such a grand lady, so kind, and 
seems to like me so heartily. And why not enjoy myself ?’ 
thought Natasha, gazing at Héléne with wondering, wide- 
open eyes. 

Mary Dmitrievna came back to dinner, taciturn and 
serious, having evidently suffered a defeat at the old 
prince’s. She was still too agitated by the encounter to 
be able to talk of it calmly. In answer to the count’s 
inquiries she replied that all was well and that she would 
tell about it next day. On hearing of the Countess 
Bezukhova’s visit and the invitation for that evening, 
Mary Dmitrievna remarked : ee 

©T don’t care to have to do with Bezukhova, and don’t 
advise you to; however, if you’ve promised—go. It will 
divert your thoughts,’ she added, addressing Natasha. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Count Rostoy took his girls to the Countess Bezukh- 
ova’s. There were a good many people there, but nearly 
all were strangers to Natasha, Count Rostov noticed with 
dissatisfaction that the company consisted almost entirely 
of men and women notorious for the freedom of their 
conduct, Mlle Georges was standing in a corner of the 
drawing-room surrounded by young men, There were 
several Frenchmen present, and among them Métivier, 
who ever since Héléne had come to Moscow: had _ been 
an intimate in her house. The count decided not to sit 
down to cards, nor to lose sight. of his girls, and to leave 
as soon as Mlle Georges had finished her performance. 

Anatole was at the door, evidently awaiting the Rostovs’ 
arrival. Immediately after greeting the Count, he ap- 
proached Natasha and followed her. As soon as she saw 
him, as at the opera, she was seized by feelings of gratified 
vanity at his admiration of her, and of fear caused by 
the absence of any barrier between them, 

Héléne welcomed Natasha delightedly, and was loud 
in admiration of her beauty and her dress. Soon ‘after 
their arrival Mlle Georges went out to change her costume. 
In the drawing-room they began to arrange the chairs 
and to take their seats. Anatole moved a chair for 
Natasha and was about to sit down beside her, but the 
count, who never lost sight of her, took the seat himself, 
Anatole sat behind her. ; 

Mlle Georges, with her bare, fat, dimpled arms, and 
a red shawl draped over one shoulder, came into the space 
left vacant for her, and assumed an unnatural pose. 
There was a sound of enthusiastic whispering, 

Mlle Georges looked sternly and gloomily at the 
assembly, and began reciting French verses describing 
her guilty love for her son. In some places she raised her 
voice; in others she whispered, triumphantly lifting 
her head; sometimes she paused and uttered hoarse 
sounds, rolling her eyes. 

‘ Adorable! divine! delicious!’ came from every side. 

Natasha looked at the fat Georges, but neither saw nor 
heard nor understood anything of what went on before 
her, She only felt herself again quite irretrievably carried . 
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away into that strange senseless world—so far removed 
from her former world—a world in which it was impossible 
to know what was good or what was bad, what reasonable 
or what senseless. Behind her sat Anatole and, feeling 
his proximity, she was conscious of a frightened feeling 
of expectation. 

After the first monologue the whole company rose 
and surrounded Mlle Georges, expressing their enthusiasm. 

“How beautiful she is!’ Natasha remarked to her 
father, who also had risen and was moving through the 
crowd towards the actress, 

“I don’t think so when I see you,’ said Anatole, as he 
followed Natasha. He said this at a moment when she 
alone could hear him. * You are charming .. . from the 
moment I saw you, I have not ceased...’ 

“Come, come, Natasha!’ said the count, as he turned 
back for his daughter. ‘ How beautiful she is!’ 

Natasha, without saying anything, stepped up to her 
father and looked at him with surprised, inquiring eyes. 

After giving several recitations Mlle Georges left, and 
the Countess Bezukhova invited her visitors into the 
ball-room. 

The count wished to leave, but Héléne entreated him 
not to spoil her improvised ball. The Rostovs stayed. 
Anatole asked Natasha for a valse, and as they danced, 
pressing her waist and hand, he told her she was bewitching 
and that he loved her. During the Ecossaise, which she 
also danced with him, Anatole said nothing when they 
remained alone, but merely gazed at her, , Natasha was 
in doubt whether she had not dreamt what he had said 
while valsing. At the end of the first figure he again 
pressed her hand. Natasha raised her frightened eyes 
to his, but there was such a confident, tender expression 
in his affectionate look and smile that she was not able, 

whilst looking at him, to say what she had to say. She 
lowered her eyes, 

“Don’t say such things to me. I am engaged, and I love 
another,’ she said rapidly. She glanced at him. 

Anatole was not put out or pained by what she had said. 

“Don’t talk to me of that! What is that. to me?’ 
said he, ‘ I tell you I am madly, madly in love with you! 
Is it my fault that you are enchanting? It’s our turn 
to begin.’ 
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Natasha, animated and excited, looked about her with 
wide-open frightened eyes, and seemed gayer than usual. 
She understood hardly anything that went on that evening. 
They danced the Hcossaise and the Grossvater, Her 
father asked her to come home, but she begged to remain. 
Wherever she went, and with whomever she spoke, she 
felt his eyes upon her. Then she remembered she had 
asked her father to let her go to the dressing-room to 
arrange her dress, and that Héléne followed her and spoke 
laughingly of her brother’s love, and that in the little 
sitting-room she again met Anatole, Héléne disappeared 
and they were left alone, and Anatole took her hand and 
said in a tender voice : 

“I cannot come to visit you, but is it possible that I 
shall never see you again? I love you madly. Must 
it be never? ...’ and blocking her path he brought his 
face close to hers, 

His large, glittering, masculine eyes were so near hers 
that she saw nothing but them. 

“Nataly ?’ he whispered inquiringly, and some one 
pressed her hands painfully. ‘ Nataly ?’ 

“I don’t understand anything. I have nothing to say,’ 
her eyes replied, 

Hot lips were pressed to hers, but the next moment 
she felt herself released, and Héléne’s footsteps and the 
rustle of her dress were heard in the room. Natasha 
turned towards her, and then, red and trembling, threw 
a frightened look of inquiry at him and moved towards 
the door, 

*‘ One word, only one, for God’s sake!’ cried Anatole. 

She paused, She so wanted a word from him which 
would explain to her what had happened, and to which 
she could find an answer. 

< Nataly, just a word, only one,’ he kept repeating, 
evidently not knowing what to say—and he repeated it 
till Héléne came up to them. 

Héléne went back with Natasha into the drawing-room. — 
The Rostovs left without staying for supper. 

After returning home Natasha did not sleep all night. © 
She was tormented by the insoluble question whether — 
she loved Anatole or Prince Andrew. She loved Prince — 
Andrew—she remembered distinctly how deeply she loved — 
him, But she also loved Anatole, of that there was no — 
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doubt. ‘Else how could this all have happened ?’ 
thought she. ‘If, after that, I could return his smile 
when saying good-bye, if I was able to let it come to that, 
it means that I loved him from the first. It means that 
he is good, noble, and splendid, and it was impossible not 
to love him. What am I to do if I love him and love 
another ?’ she asked herself, unable to find an answer 
to those terrible questions. 


CHAPTER XIV 


MorninG came with its cares and bustle. Every one 
got up, began to move about and to talk, dressmakers 
came again, Mary Dmitrievna appeared, and they were 
called to breakfast. Natasha kept uneasily looking at 
everybody with wide-open eyes, as if she wished to inter- 
cept every glance. directed towards her and to appear the 
same. as usual, 

Mary Dmitrievna after breakfast, which was het best 
time, seated herself in her arm-chair and called Natasha 
and the count to her, — 

‘Well, friends, I have now thought the whole matter 
over, and this is my advice,’ she began. ‘ Yesterday, as 
you know, I went to see Prince Bolkonski. Well, I had 
a talk with him. ... He took it into his head to begin 
shouting ; but I am not one to be shouted down. I spoke 
out to him !’ 

* Well, and he ?’ asked the count. 

“And he? He is crazy ... and would not hear of it. 
What’s the use of talking? As it is we have worn the 
poor girl out,’ said Mary Dmitrievna, ‘My advice is, 
finish your business and go back to Otradnoe.. . and wait 
there.’ 

‘Oh, no!’ cried Natasha. 

“Yes, go back,’ said Mary Dmitrievna, ‘ and wait there. 
If your betrothed comes here now, there will be no 
avoiding a quarrel; but alone with the old man he will 
talk things over, and then come on to you.’ 

Count Rostoy approved of this suggestion, having at 
Once appreciated its reasonableness, Should the old man 
come round, it would be all the better to come and see 
him in Moscow or at Bald Hills later on; and if not, 
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then the wedding against his wishes could only be arranged 
at Otradnoe, 

“ That is perfectly true. And I am sorry I went to see 
him and took her,’ said the old count. 

“No, why be sorry? Being here you had to pay your 
respects, But if he won’t—that’s his affair,’ said Mary. 
Dmitrievna, searching for something in her reticule. 
* Besides the trousseau is ready, so there is nothing to 
wait for—and what is not ready I'll send on after you. 
So though I do not ie letting you go, it is the best way. 
So go with God’s blessing !’ 

Having found what she was looking for in the reticule 
she handed it to Natasha, It was a letter from the 
Princess Mary, 

“ She has written to you. How worried she is, poor thing ! 
She is afraid of your thinking that she does not like you.’ 

“ But she doesn’t like me,’ said Natasha. 

“Don’t talk nonsense!’ cried Mary Dmitrievna. 

‘I shan’t believe any one; I know she does not like 
me,’ replied Natasha boldly as she took the letter; and 
her face expressed a cold and angry resolution that caused 
Mary Dmitrievna to regard her more intently and to 
frown. 

“You'd better not answer like that, my good girl!’ 
she said. ‘ What I say is true! Write a reply.’ 

Natasha did not answer, and went to her own room 
to read the Princess Mary’s letter. 

The Princess Mary wrote that she was! in despair at 
the misunderstanding that had occurred between them. 
Whatever her father’s feelings might be, she begged 
Natasha to believe that she could not but love her as the 
chosen of her brother, for whose happiness she was ready 
to sacrifice everything. 

“Do not think however,’ she wrote, ‘ that my father is 
ill-disposed towards you. He is an invalid and an old man, 
who must be forgiven; but he is good and magnanimous 
and. will love whoever makes his son happy.’ The 
Princess Mary went on to ask Natasha to fix a time when 
they might meet again. 

After reading the letter, Natasha sat down at the 
writing-table to answer it. “ Dear Princess,’ she wrote in 
French quickly and mechanically, and then paused. 
What more could she write after what had happened the 
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evening before’? ‘ Yes, yes! All that has been, but now 
all is changed,’ she thought as she sat with the letter she 
had begun before her. ‘I must break off with him. 
Must I really ? That ’s terrible! ...” and in order not 
to think these dreadful thoughts she went to Sonya and 
began sorting patterns with her. 

After dinner Natasha went to her room and again took 
up the Princess Mary’s letter, ‘Can it be that it is all 
over?’ she thought. ‘Can it all have happened so 
quickly and destroyed all that went before ?’ She recalled 
her love for Prince Andrew in all its former strength, 
and at the same time felt that she loved Kuragin. She 
vividly pictured herself as Prince Andrew’s wife, pictured 
the scenes of happiness with him she had so often repeated 
in her imagination, and at the same time, aglow with 
excitement, recalled every detail of yesterday’s interview 
with Anatole, 

‘Why can’t that be as well?’ she sometimes asked 
herself in complete bewilderment. * Only so could I be 
completely happy; but now I have to choose; and 
I can’t be happy if I lose either of them. Only,’ she 
thought, “ to tell Prince Andrew what happened or to 
hide it from him are both equally impossible. But with 
that one nothing is spot. But must I really abandon 
for ever the joy of Prince Andrew’s love, in which I have 
lived so long ?’ 

© Please, Miss!’ whispered a maid entering the room 
with a mysterious air. ‘ A man told me to give you this,’ 
The maid handed Natasha a letter. 

‘Only, for Christ’s sake . . .’ the girl went on, as 
Natasha, without thinking, mechanically broke the seal 
and read a love-letter from Anatole from which, without 
taking in a word, she understood only that it was a letter 
from him—from the man she loved. ‘ Yes, she loved him, 
or else how could that have happened which had happened ? 
And how could she have a love-letter from him in her 
hand ?’ ; 

With trembling hands Natasha held that passionate 
love-letter, composed for Anatole by Dolokhov ; and as 
she read it, she thought, she found in it an echo of what 
she herself felt. 

‘Since yesterday evening my fate has been decided ; 
to be loved by you or to die, There is no other way for 
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me,’ the letter began. Then he went on to say that he 
knew her parents would not give her to him, For this 
there were secret reasons that he could reveal only to 
her ; but if she loved him she need only say the one word 
Yes, and no human power could hinder their bliss, Love 
would conquer all. He would steal her away and carry 
her off to the ends of the earth. 

“Yes, yes! I love him!’ thought Natasha, reading 
the letter for the twentieth time and finding some peculiarly 
deep meaning in each word of it, 

That evening Mary Dmitrievna went to the Arkharoys’ 
and proposed to take the girls with her. Natasha, 
pleading a headache, remained at home, 


CHAPTER XV 


On returning late in the evening, Sonya went to 
Natasha’s room and to her surprise found her still dressed 
and asleep on the sofa, Open on the table beside her lay 
Anatole’s letter. Sonya picked it up and read it. 

As she read she glanced at the sleeping Natasha, trying 
to find in her face an explanation of what she was reading, 
but failing to find it. Her face was calm, gentle, and happy. 
Clutching her breast so as not to choke, Sonya, pale and 
trembling with fear and agitation, sat down in an arm- 
chair and burst into tears, 

‘ How was it I noticed nothing ? How could it go so 
far? Can she have ceased to love Prince Andrew ? How 
could she let Kuragin go to such lengths? He is a 
deceiver and a villain, that is plain! What will Nicholas, 
dear noble Nicholas, do when he hears of it? This then 
was the meaning of her excited, resolute, unnatural look 
yesterday, the day before, and to-day,” thought Sonya. 

But it cannot be that she loves him! I expect she 
opened the letter without knowing from whom it came. 
Probably she is offended by it. She could not do such 
a thing!’ 

Sonya wiped away her tears and went up to Natasha, 
again scanning her face, 

‘ Natasha !” she said, just audibly. 

Natasha awoke and saw Sonya. 

* Ah, you’ve got back ?’ 
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And with the decision and tenderness that often come 
at a moment of awakening she embraced her friend. 
But noticing Sonya’s look of embarrassment, her own face 
expressed confusion and suspicion. 

‘ Sonya, you’ve read that letter ?’ she demanded. 

* Yes,’ answered Sonya softly. 

Natasha smiled rapturously. 

‘No, Sonya, I can’t any longer!’ she said, ‘1 can’t 
hide it from you any longer. You know we love one 
another !... Sonya, my darling, he writes... Sonya...’ 

Sonya, as if unable to believe her ears, stared open-eyed 
at Natasha. 

‘ And Bolkonski?’ she asked. 

‘Oh, Sonya, if you only knew how happy I am! ; 
cried Natasha. ‘ You don’t know what love is...’ 

‘ But Natasha, can that be all ended:?’ 

Natasha looked at Sonya with wide-open eyes as if she 
could not grasp the question. 

‘Well, then, are you refusing Prince Andrew?’ said 
Sonya. 7 

‘Oh, you understand nothing! Don’t talk nonsense ; 
just listen !’ said Natasha, with momentary vexation, 

“No, I can’t believe it,’ insisted Sonya. *T don’t under- 
stand. How is it you have loved one man for a whole 
year, and suddenly. . . . Why, you have only seen him 
three times! Natasha, I don’t believe you, you're joking ! 
In three days to forget everything, and so...’ 

‘Three days,’ said Natasha, ‘ It seems as if I had loved 
him a hundred years. I feel as if I had never loved any 
one before. You can’t understand it. Sonya, wait a bit, 
sit here,’ and Natasha embraced and kissed her. 

‘I had heard that it happens like that, and you must 
have heard it too, but only now have I felt such love. 
It’s not the same as before, As soon as I saw him I felt 
he was my master, and I his slave, and that L could not 
help loving him, Yes, his slave! What he orders I shall 
do. You don’t understand that. What am I to do? 
What am I to do, Sonya?’ cried Natasha with a happy 
yet frightened expression. 

* But think what you are doing,’ cried Sonya. ‘I can’t 
leave it so. This secret correspondence. . . . How could 
you let him go so far?’ she went on, with a horror and 
disgust she could hardly conceal. 
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“I told you that I have no will,’ Natasha replied. 
“ How is it you don’t understand? I love him !° 

“Well, then I won’t let it come to that. I shall tell!’ 
Sonya cried, bursting into tears, 

“What do you mean? For God’s sake, . . . If you tell, 
you are my enemy!’ declared Natasha. “ You want me 
to be unhappy ; you want them to separate us...’ 

When she saw Natasha’s fright Sonya shed tears of 
shame and pity for her friend, 

‘ But what has taken place between you ?’ she asked, 

“ What did he say to you? Why does he not come to the 
house?’ . 

Natasha did not answer her questions, 

“For God’s sake, Sonya, don’t tell anybody; don’t 
torture me,’ N atasha entreated, ‘ Remember no one ought 
to interfere in such matters! I have confided in 
you...’ 

“But why this secrecy ? Why does he not come to 
the house?” asked Sonya. ‘Why does he not openly 
propose to you? You know Prince Andrew gave you 
complete freedom—if it really is so. But I don’t believe 
it! Natasha, haye you considered what these secret 
reasons can be ?’ 

Natasha looked at Sonya with astonishment. Evidently 
this question presented itself to her for the first time, and 
she did not know how to answer it. 

“I don’t know what the reasons are. But evidently 
there are reasons!’ 

Sonya sighed and shook her head incredulously. 

‘ Tf there were reasons . . .’ she began. 

But Natasha, guessing her doubts, interrupted her in 
alarm, 

“Sonya, it’s impossible to doubt him! Impossible, 
impossible, do you understand ?’ she cried. 

“ Does he love you ?’ 

“Does he?” Natasha repeated with a look of pity for 
her friend’s lack of comprehension. ‘Why, you have 
read his letter, and you have seen him.’ 

‘But if he is dishonourable ?” 

“He! dishonourable? If you only knew!’ exclaimed 
Natasha. 

“Tf he is an honourable man he should either declare 
his intentions or cease seeing you; and if you won’t 
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do it, I will. I will write to him. And I will tell Papa!’ 
said Sonya resolutely. - 

“But I can’t live without him!’ cried Natasha. 

“Natasha, I don’t understand you. And what are you 
saying! Think of your father—of Nicholas.’ 

*I don’t want any one, don’t care for any one but him. 
How dare you say he is dishonourable ?_ Don’t you know 
that I love him ?” screamed Natasha. ‘Sonya, go away ! 
I don’t wish to quarrel with you, but go, for: heaven’s 
sake go! You see how I am suffering!’ Natasha cried 
angrily in a voice of repressed irritation and despair. 
Sonya burst into sobs and ran from the room. 

Natasha went to the table, and without a moment’s 
reflection wrote the answer to Princess Mary which she 
had been unable to write all that morning. In this letter 
she briefly said that all their misunderstandings were at 
an end; that she availed herself of the magnanimity of 
Prince Andrew, who when he went abroad had given 
her her freedom, and she now begged the Princess Mary 
to forget everything and to forgive her if she were to 
blame towards her, as she could not be his wife. At that 
moment all this seemed quite easy, simple, and clear to 
Natasha. 


On Friday the Rostovs were to return to the country, 
but on Wednesday the count went to his estate near 
Moscow, accompanied by the prospective purchaser. 

On the day the count left, Sonya and Natasha were 
invited to a big dinner-party at the Karagins’, and Mary 
Dmitrievna took them there. At that party Natasha 
again met Anatole, and Sonya noticed that she spoke to 
him, and also noticed that she did not want to be overheard, 
and that during the whole of dinner she was more agitated 
than ever. When they got home, Natasha was the first 
to begin the explanation with Sonya that her friend 
expected. ; 

“There, Sonya, you were talking all sorts of nonsense _ 
about him,’ Natasha began in a mild voice such as children 
use when they want to be praised. ‘We have had an 
explanation to-day.’ 

. Well, and what? Well, what did he say? Natasha, 
how glad I am you are not angry with me! Tell me all, 
the whole truth. What did he say ?’ 
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Natasha became thoughtful. 

‘Oh, Sonya, if you knew him asI do! He said. ... He 
asked me what I had promised Bolkonski. He was 
pleased that I was free to refuse him.’ | 

Sonya sighed sorrowfully. 

“But you have not refused Bolkonski?’ said she. 

“Maybe I have! Maybe everything is ended between 
me and Bolkonski. Why do you think so badly of me ?’ 

“I don’t think anything, only I don’t understand that...’ 

“Wait a bit, Sonya, you will understand everything. 
You will see what a man he is! Don’t think badly of 
me or of him. I don’t think badly of any one: I love and 
pity everybody. But what am I to do?’ 

Sonya did not succumb to the tender tone Natasha used 
towards her. The more emotional and ingratiating the 
expression of Natasha’s face became, the more serious 
and stern grew Sonya’s. 

‘Natasha,’ said she, ‘you asked me not to speak to 
you, and I have not spoken, but now you yourself have 
begun it. Idon’t trust him, Natasha. Why this secrecy ?’ 

* Again, again!’ interrupted Natasha. 

“Natasha, I am afraid for you!’ 

. ‘ Afraid of what ?’ 

“I am afraid you are going to your ruin,’ said Sonya 
resolutely, and was herself horrified by what she had said. 

Anger again showed in Natasha’s face. 

‘ And I will go to my ruin, I will, as soon as possible ! 
It’s not your business! It won’t be you, but I, that will 
suffer. Leave me alone, leave me alone! I hate you!’ 

‘Natasha!’ moaned Sonya, aghast. 

‘Thate you, I hate you! You are my enemy for ever ! 
And Natasha ran out of the room. 

Natasha did not speak to Sonya again, but avoided her, 
With the same expression of agitated surprise and guilt 
she went about the house, taking up now one occupation, 
now another, and immediately abandoning them. 

Hard as this was for Sonya, she watched her friend and 
did not let her out of her sight. 

The day before the count was to return, Sonya noticed 
that Natasha sat by the drawing-room window all the 
morning as if expecting something, and that she made 
a sign to an officer who drove past, whom Sonya took to 
be Anatole. 
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Sonya began to watch her friend yet more attentively, 
and noticed that at dinner and all through that evening 
Natasha was in a strange and unnatural state. She 
answered questions at random, began sentences she did 
not finish, and laughed at everything. 

After tea Sonya noticed a nervous housemaid waiting 
for her to pass Natasha’s door. She let her pass in, and 
then, listening at the door, learnt that another letter had 
been delivered. 

Then all at once it became clear to Sonya that Natasha 
had some dreadful plan arranged for that evening. Sonya 
knocked at her door. Natasha did not admit her. 

‘She will run away with him!’ thought Sonya. ‘She 
is capable of anything. There was something specially 
pathetic and resolute in. her face to-day. She cried when 
saying good-bye to Uncle,’ Sonya remembered. ‘ Yes, 
that is it, she means to elope with him, but what am I to 
do?’ thought she, calling to mind all the signs which 
clearly indicated that Natasha had some terrible intention. 
‘The count is away. What am 1 to do? Write to 
Kuragin demanding an explanation? But what obliges 
him to reply? Write to Pierre, as Prince Andrew asked 
me to do in case of some misfortune ? ... But perhaps she 
has already refused Bolkonski. She sent a letter yesterday 
to the Princess Mary. And Uncle is away...’ To tell 
Mary Dmitrievna, who had such faith in Natasha, seemed 
to Sonya terrible. ‘Well anyway,’ thought Sonya as 
she stood in the dark passage, ‘it is now or never that 
T must prove that I remember the family’s goodness to 
me, and that I love Nicholas. Yes! If I don’t sleep 
for three nights I will not leave this passage, and will 
hold her back by force and not let disgrace befall their 
family,’ she thought. 


CHAPTER XVI 


AnaTouE had lately moved to Dolokhov’s. The plan 
for Nataly Rostova’s elopement had been arranged and 
the preparations made by Dolokhov a few days before, 
and on the day that Sonya, after listening at Natasha’s 
door, resolved to keep guard over her, it was to have been 
put into execution. Natasha had promised to come out 
to Kuragin at the back porch at ten that evening. Kuragin 
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was to put her into a troyka he would have ready and take 
her away forty miles to the village of Kamenka, where 
an unfrocked priest would be in readiness to marry them. 
In Kamenka a relay of horses was to wait, which would take 
them to the Warsaw high-road, and from thence they 
would hasten abroad with post-horses. 

Anatole had a passport, an order for post-horses, ten 
thousand roubles he had taken from his sister, and 
another ten thousand borrowed by Dolokhov’s aid. 

Two witnesses for the marriage—Khvostikov, a retired 
petty official of whom Dolokhov made use in his gambling 
transactions, and Makarin, an ex-hussar, a kindly, weak 
fellow who had an unbounded ‘affection for Kuragin— 
were sitting at tea in Dolokhov’s front room. 

In his large study, the walls of which were hung to the 
ceiling with Persian rugs, bear-skins, and weapons, sat 
Dolokhoy in a Persian travelling cloak and high boots 
at an open desk on which lay an abacus and some bundles 
of paper money. Anatole, with uniform unbuttoned, 
walked to and fro between the room where the witnesses 
were sitting, the study, and the room on the farther side, 
where his French valet and others were packing up the 
last of his things. Dolokhov counted the money and 
jotted down some notes. 

‘ Well,’ he said ; ‘ Khvostikov must have two thousand.’ 

‘Give it him, then,’ said Anatole. 

“Makarka’ (their name for Makarin) ‘will go disin- 
terestedly through fire and water for you. So there are 
our accounts all settled,’ said Dolokhov showing him 
the memorandum. ‘Is that right ?’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ returned Anatole, evidently not 
listening to Dolokhov, and looking straight before him 
with a smile that did not leave his face. 

Dolokhov banged down the lid of his desk and turned to 
Anatole with an ironic smile : 

‘Do you know? You'd really better throw it all up. 
There is still time !’ 

‘Fool,’ retorted Anatole. ‘Stop talking nonsense! 
If you only knew .. . it’s the devil knows what !’ 

"No, honestly, give it up!’ said Dolokhov. ‘I am 
speaking quite seriously. It’s no joke, this plot you’ve 
hatched.’ 

‘ What, humbugging again? Go to the devil! Eh?’ 
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said Anatole, making a grimace. ‘ Really, I’m in no mood 
for your idiotic jokes,’ and he left the room. 

Dolokhov smiled contemptuously and condescendingly 
when Anatole had gone out. 

“You wait a bit,” he called after him. ‘I’m not joking, 
Tm talking sense. Come here, come here!’ 

Anatole returned and, trying to concentrate his atten- 
tion, looked at Dolokhov, obviously submitting to him 
involuntarily. ; 

‘Just listen to me.’ I am telling you this for the last 
time. Why should I joke about it? Did I hinder you ? 
Who arranged everything for you? Who found a priest 
and got the passport ? Who raised the money? I did 
it all.’ 

* Well, I thank you. Do you think I am not grateful 2?’ 
And Anatole sighed and embraced Dolokhov. 

“I helped you, but all the same I must tell you the truth ; 
it is a dangerous business, and if one considers it—a stupid 
one. Well, you'll carry her off—all right! Will they let 
it stop at that? It will'come out that you're already 
married. Why, they'll have you in the criminal court...’ 

“Oh, nonsense, nonsense!’ Anatole ejaculated, and 
again made a grimace. ‘Didn’t I explain it to you. 
Eh?’ And Anatole—with the partiality found among 
dull-witted persons for a conclusion they have reached 
by their own reasoning—repeated the argument he had 
already put to Dolokhov a hundred times. ‘ Didn’t 
T explain to you that my conclusion is this: if this marriage 
is invalid,’ he went on, crooking one finger, ‘I have 
nothing to answer for; but if it is valid, no matter ! 
No one will know anything about it abroad.1 Isn’t that 
so? And don’t talk to me, don’t, don’t!’ 

“Seriously you’d better drop it! You will orily get 
yourself in a mess ! ” 
~$Go to the devil!’ cried Anatole and, clutching his 
hair, left the room, but returned at once and put himself, 
feet and all, in an arm-chair in front of Dolokhov. ‘It’s 
the very devil! Eh? Feel how it beats.’ He took 
Dolokhov’s hand and held it to his heart. ‘What a foot, 
my dear friend! What a glance! A goddess!’ he added 
in French. ‘Eh?’ 


. The part of Poland where he had contracted his marriage was, 
at that time, ‘abroad’ to him since he was in Russia, 
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Dolokhov with a cold smile, and a gleam in his handsome 
insolent eyes, looked at him—evidently wishing to get 
some more amusement out of him. 

‘Well, and when the money ’s gone, what then ?’ 

‘What then? Eh?’ repeated Anatole, . sincerely 
perplexed by a thought of the future. ‘What then?... 
Then, I don’t know... . But why, talk nonsense!’ He 
glanced at the clock. ‘It’s time!’ 

Anatole went into the back room. 

‘Now then! Nearly ready? | You’re dawdling! he 
shouted to the servants. 

Dolokhov put away the money, called a footman, whom 
he ordered to bring something to eat and drink before 
the journey, and then went to the room where Khvostikov 
and Makarin were sitting. 

Anatole lay down on the sofa in the study, leaning on 
his elbow, and smiling dreamily, while his handsome lips 
muttered tenderly. 

‘Go and eat something. Have a drink!’ Dolokhov 
shouted to him from the other room. 

‘T don’t want to,’ answered Anatole continuing to smile. 

‘Go! Balaga has come.’ 

_ Anatole rose and went into the dining-room. Balaga 
was a famous troyka driver, who had known Dolokhov 
and Anatole some six years and had given them good 
service with his troykas. More than once when Anatole’s 
regiment was stationed at Tver, he had taken him from 
T'ver in the evening, brought him to Moscow by daybreak, 
and driven him back again the next night. More than 
once he had enabled Dolokhov to escape when: pursued. 
More than once he had driven them through the town with 
gipsies and ‘ladykins’ as he called the cocottes. More 
than once in their service he had run over pedestrians and 
upset izvozchiks in the streets of Moscow, and he had 
always been protected from the consequences. by ‘my 
gentlemen’ as he called them. He had spoilt more than 
one horse. in their service. More than once he had been 
beaten by them, and more than once they had made him 
drunk on champagne and madeira, which he liked’; and 
he knew more than one thing about, each of them which 
would long ago have sent an ordinary man to Siberia, 
They often called Balaga into their orgies with the gipsies, 
and made him drink and dance, and more than one 
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thousand roubles of their. money had passed. through 
his hands. In their service he risked his: skin’ and his 
life twenty times a year, and had lost more horses than 
the money they gave him would buy. But he liked them ; 
liked that mad driving at twelve miles an hour, liked 
upsetting a driver or running down a pedestrian, and 
flying at full gallop through the Moscow streets. He liked 
to hear those wild, tipsy shouts behind him: ‘Go on! 
Go on!’ when it was impossible to go any faster., He 
liked giving a painful lash on the neck to some peasant 

' who was already getting out of his way more dead than 
alive. ‘Real gentlemen!’ he considered them. 

Anatole and Dolokhoy also liked Balaga for his masterly 
skill as a driver, and because he liked the things they 
liked. With others Balaga bargained, charging twenty- 
five roubles for a two-hours’ drive, and he rarely drove 
others himself, generally letting his young men do it. 
With ‘his gentlemen’, however, he always went himself, 
and never demanded anything for his work. Only a 
couple of times a year—when he heard from their valets 
that they had money in hand—he would come of a morning 

. quite sober, and with a deep bow would ask them to help 
him. The gentlemen always made him sit down. 

'. ‘Do help me out, Theodore Ivanych, sir,’ or ‘ your 
Excellency,’ he would say. ‘I am quite out. of horses. 
‘Let me have what you can to go to the fair.’ 

And Anatole and Dolokhov, when, they had money, 

\ would give him a thousand or a couple of thousand roubles, 

Balaga was a fair-haired, short, and snub-nosed. peasant 
of about twenty-seven, red-faced, with a particularly 
red, thick neck, glittering little eyes and a small beard. 
He wore a fine, dark-blue, silk-lined cloth coat over 
a sheep-skin. 

He crossed himself, turning towards a front corner of 
the room, and went up to Dolokhov holding out a black 
little hand. 

“Theodore Ivanych!’ he said, bowing. 

‘How d’you do, friend? Well, here he is!’ 

‘How d’you do, your Excellency!’ he said, again 
holding out his hand to Anatole, who had just come in. 
_‘Isay, Balaga,’ said Anatole, putting his hands on the 
‘man’s shoulders, ‘do you love me or not? Eh? Now, 

do me a service. ... What horses have you brought? Eh?’ 
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“As your messenger ordered, your special beasts,’ 
answered Balaga. 

‘Well, listen, Balaga! Drive all three to death, but 
get me there in three hours. Eh?” 

“When ‘they are dead, what shall I drive?’ said 
Balaga with a wink. 

‘Mind, I'll smash your mug! Don’t make jokes!’ 
cried Anatole, ‘suddenly rolling his eyes. 

‘Why make jokes?’ said the driver, laughing. ‘ As 
if I would grudge my gentlemen anything! As fast as 
ever the horses can gallop, so fast we shall go!’ 

‘Ah!’ said Anatole. ‘ Well, sit down.’ 

“Yes, sit down!’ said Dolokhov. 

“Tl stand, Theodore Ivanych.’ 

“Sit down! What nonsense! Have a drink!’ said 
Anatole, and filled a large glass of madeira for him. 

The driver’s eyes brightened at the sight of the wine. 
After refusing for the sake of propriety, he drank the 
wine and wiped his mouth with 'a red silk handkerchief 
he had in his cap. 

‘And when are we to start, your Excellency ?’ 

‘Well...’ Anatole looked at the clock. ‘ We’ll start 
at once. Mind, Balaga! You'll get there in time. Eh?’ 

“That depends on our luck in ‘starting; else why 
shouldn’t we be there in time ?’ replied Balaga. ‘ Didn’t 
we get you to Tver in seven hours ? I think you remember 
that, your Excellency ?” 

‘Do you know, one Christmas I drove from Tver,’ 
said Anatole, smiling at the recollection, and turning to 
Makarin who gazed rapturously at him with wide-open 
eyes. ‘ Will you believe it, Makarka, it took one’s breath 
away, the rate we flew. We came across a train of loaded 
sledges, and drove over two of them, Eh?’ 

“Those were horses!’ Balaga continued the tale. 
‘That time I harnessed two young side-horses with the 
bay in the shafts,’ he went on, turning to Dolokhov. 
‘Will you believe it, Theodore Ivanych, those animals 
flew forty miles ?’) I couldn’t hold them in, my hands grew 
numb in the sharp frost, so that I threw down the reins— 
‘Catch hold, your Excellency!’ says I, and I just tumbled 
on the bottom of the sledge and sprawled there. It was | 
not a case of urging them on, there was no holding them 
in till we got to the place. The devils took us there in 
three hours! Only the near horse died.’ 
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CHAPTER XVII 


ANATOLE left the room, and a few minutes. later 
returned wearing a fur coat girdled with a silver belt, and 
a sable cap jauntily set on one side and very becoming 
to his handsome. face. Having looked in a mirror, he 
stopped before Dolokhov in the pose he had assumed 
before the mirror, and raised a glass of wine. 

“Well good-bye, Theodore. Thank you for everything, 
and good-bye!’ said Anatole. ‘Well, comrades and 
friends .. .’ he considered a moment, ‘.. .. of my youth, 
good-bye !’ he said, turning to Makarin and the.others. 

Though they were all going with him, Anatole evidently 
wanted to produce a touching and solemn effect by this 
address to his friends. He spoke slowly in a loud voice 
and throwing out his chest slightly swung one leg. 

‘All take glasses—you too, Balaga. Well, comrades 
and friends of my youth, we’ve had our fling and lived, 
and revelled... And now, when shall we meet again ? 
I am going abroad, , We have lived—now good-bye, 
lads!. To our health! Hurrah!’ he cried, and emptying 
his glass he flung it on the floor, 

‘Your health!’ said Balaga, and also emptied ‘his 
glass, wiping his. mouth with his handkerchief. 

Makarin, with tears: in his eyes, embraced Anatole. 

“Ah, Prince, how sorry I am to part from you!’ 

‘Let’s go. Let’s go!’ cried Anatole. 

Balaga was about to leave the room. 

‘No, stop!’ said Anatole. ‘Shut. the door, we must 
first sit down. That’s the way.’ 

They shut the door and every one sat down.t 

“Now, quick march, lads!’ said Anatole, rising. 

Joseph his valet handed him his sabretache and sabre, 
and they all went out into the hall. 

‘And where is the cloak?’ asked Dolokhoyv. ‘Hey, 
Ignatka! Go to Matréna Matrevna and ask her for the 
sable cloak. 1 have heard what elopements are like,’ 
continued Dolokhov with a wink. ‘ Why, she’ll rush out 
more dead than alive, just as she was dressed in the 
house; if you delay at all there are tears, and ‘ papa’ 
and “mamma ’, and she'll be frozen in a minute and must 


2 This is in accord with-a Russian superstition as to what should 
be done when starting on a journey. 
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go back—but you wrap the fur cloak round her at once 
and carry her to the sledge.’ 

The footman brought a woman’s fox-lined cloak. 

“Fool, I told you the sable one! Hey, Matréna! The 
sable !’ he shouted so that his voice resounded far through 
the rooms, 

A handsome, slim, and pale-faced gipsy-girl with 
glittering black eyes and curly blue-black hair ran out 
wearing a red shawl, and with a sable mantle on her arm. 

“Well, I don’t grudge it ; take it'!’ she said, evidently 
afraid of her master and yet regretting her cloak. 

Dolokhoy, without answering, took the cloak, threw it 
over Matrena and wrapped her in it. 

‘That ’s the way,’ said Dolokhov, ‘and then so!’ 
and he turned up the collar of the cloak round her head, 
leaving only a little of the face uncovered. ‘And then 
so, do you see ?” and he pushed Anatole’s head to meet 
the gap left by the collar, through which Matréna’s 
bright smile was visible. 

“Well, good-bye, Matréna,’ said Anatole, kissing her, 
* Ah, my revels here are over. Greet Stéshka for me. 
Well, good-bye! Good-bye, Matréna! Wish me luck!’ 

“Well, Prince, God give you great luck!” said Matréna 
in her gipsy accent. 

Two troykas were standing before the porch. Two 
young drivers held the horses. Balaga seated himself — 
in the front one, and lifting high his elbows deliberately 
arranged the reins. Anatole and Dolokhov got in with 
him. Makarin, Khvostikov and a footman seated them- 
selves in the other sledge. ‘Are you ready?’ asked 
Balaga. 

‘Let go!’ he cried, twisting the reins round his hands, 
and the troyka tore down the Nikitski Boulevard. 

“Tproo! Get out of the way, hi!...Tproo!’ The 
shouting of Balaga and of the sturdy young fellow beside 
the other driver was all one heard. On the Arbat Square 
the troyka caught against a carriage, something cracked, 
screams were heard, and the troyka flew along Arbat 
Street. 

After taking a turn along the Podnovinski Boulevard, 
Balaga began to rein in, and turning back drew up at 
the turning to the old Konyushennaya Street. The 
young driver jumped down to hold the horses, and 
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Anatole and Dolokhov walked along the pavement, As 
they approached the gate, Dolokhov’ whistled. The 
whistle was returned and a maid-servant ran out. 

“Come into the yard, or you'll be seen ; she’ll come out 
at once,’ said she. , 

Dolokhoy stayed by the gate. Anatole followed the 
maid into the court-yard, turned a corner and ran up into 
the porch. ' 

Gabriel, Mary Dmitrievna’s gigantic footman, met him. 

“Please come’ to the lady,’ said the footman in his 
deep bass, intercepting his retreat. 

“What lady? Who are you?’ asked Anatole in a 
breathless whisper. 

“Please to come in; my orders are to bring you in.’ 

*“Kuragin! Come back!’ shouted Dolokhoy.' ‘ Be- 
trayed! Back!’ 

Dolokhoy, at the gate where he had remained, was 
struggling with a yard porter. who tried to close the gate 
after Anatole had entered. With a final effort Dolokhov 
pushed away the porter and seizing Anatole, who came 
running out, by the arm, pulled him out beyond thé gate 
and ran back with him to the troyka. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Mary Darrrizvna having found Sonya weeping in the 
corridor, made her confess everything, and having inter- 
cepted the note to Natasha and read it, she went, with 
it in her hand, into Natasha’s room. 

‘You shameless good-for-nothing !’ said she. ‘I won’t 
hear a word !’ 

Having pushed back Natasha, who looked at her with 
astonished but tearless eyes, she locked her in; and 
giving orders to the yard porter to admit the men who 
would be coming that evening, but not to let them out 
again, and telling the footman to bring them up to her, 
she sat down in the drawing-room to await the abductors. 

When Gabriel came to inform her that the men who 
had come had run away again, she rose frowning and, 
clasping her hands behind her, paced through the rooms 
for a long time considering what she should do. Towards 
midnight she went, feeling the key in her pocket, to 
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Natasha’s room. Sonya sat sobbing in the corridor. 
“Mary Dmitrievna, let me in to her. for heaven’s sake |’ 
she pleaded. Mary Dmitrievna, without, giving her an 
answer, unlocked the door and went, in. ‘ Disgusting, 
abominable . . . In my house . . . horrid girl, hussy ! 
. » + Only I'm sorry for her father!’ thought she, trying 
to restrain her wrath. ‘Hard as it will, be, I'll order 
every one to hold their tongues and I will conceal it from 
the count.’ She entered the room with resolute steps. 
Natasha was lying on the sofa, her head hidden in her 
arms, and did not stir. She was in just the same position 
as when Mary Dmitrievna had. left her. 

‘Nice! Very nice!’ said Mary Dmitrieyna.. ‘In my 
house to make appointments with lovers! It’s no use 
pretending: listen when I speak to you!’ And she 
touched her arm. ‘Listen when I speak! You’ve dis- 
graced yourself like the lowest hussy. I’d do something 
different to you, only I’m sorry for your father, so I will 
conceal it.’ 

Natasha did not change her position, but her whole 
body heaved with noiseless, convulsive sobs which 
choked her. Mary Dmitrievna glanced round at Sonya 
and seated herself on the sofa beside Natasha. 

“It’s lucky for him that he escaped me; but I'll find 
him!’ she said in her rough voice. ‘Do you hear what 
I am saying ?’ she added. 

She put her large hand under Natasha’s face and 
turned it towards her. Both Mary Dmitrievna and Sonya 
were amazed when they saw Natasha’s face. Her. eyes 
were dry and glistening ; her lips compressed, her cheeks 
sunken. 


‘Leave me! ...I1 don’t care. ..1.. ‘shall diel. A 


she muttered, wrenching herself from Mary Dmitrievna’s _ 
hands with a vicious effort and lying down again in her — 


former position. 


‘Nataly!’ said Mary Dmitrievna. ‘I desire your — 
good. Lie still. Well, stay like that, I won’t touch you, 
but listen. I won’t tell you how guilty you are. You — 


know that yourself. But when your father comes back a 


to-morrow—what shall I tell him? Eh 2?’ 
Again Natasha’s body shook with sobs. 


‘Suppose he finds out, and your brother, and your 


betrothed ! ’ 
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‘I have no betrothed. I have refused him!’ cried 
Natasha. 

‘That’s all the same,’ continued Mary Dmitrievna. 
‘Well, if they hear of this, will they let it pass? He, 
your father, I know him ...if he challenges him to a duel, 
will that be all right? Eh?’ 

“ Oh, leave me alone! Why have you hindered it all! 
Why? why? Who asked you to?’ shouted Natasha, 
raising herself on the sofa’ and looking malignantly at 
Mary Dmitrievna. 

‘ But what did you want?’ cried Mary Dmitrievna, 
again growing wrathful, ‘ Were you kept under lock and 
key ?. Who hindered his coming to the house? Why 
should he carry you off as if you were a gipsy singing girl ? 
. . » Well, if he had carried you off . , . do you suppose 
they would not have found him? Your father or brother, 
or your betrothed ? He is a scoundrel, a wretch, and 
that’s a fact!’ 

“He is better than any of you!’ exclaimed Natasha, 
rising. ‘ If you had not meddled... Oh, my God! What 
is it all? Whatis it? Sonya, why...? Go away!’ 

And she burst into sobs with the despairing vehemence 
with which people only bewail disasters they feel they 
have themselves caused. Mary Dmitrievna was about to 
speak again, but Natasha cried out : 

“Go away! Go away! You all hate and despise me!’ 
and she threw herself back on the sofa. 

. Mary Dmitrievna continued for some time to admonish 
her and to enjoin on her that it must all be kept from her 
father, assuring her that nobody would know anything 
about it if only Natasha would herself forget it all and 
not let any one see that something had happened. Natasha 
did not reply, neither did she sob any longer, but she grew 
cold and had a shivering fit. Mary Dmitrievna put 
a pillow under’her head and covered her with two quilts, 
and herself brought her some lime-blossom tea; but 
Natasha did not respond to her. 
‘ Well, let her sleep,’ said Mary Dmitrievna as she went 
out of the room, supposing that Natasha was asleep. 
But Natasha was not asleep; with pale face and fixed 
wide-open eyes she gazed straight before her. All that 
night she did not sleep or weep or speak to Sonya, who 
got up and came to her several times. 
234 ra 
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Next day Count Rostov returned from his estate near 
Moscow in time for lunch, as he had promised. He was 
in very good spirits, the affair with the purchaser was 

cing on satisfactorily, and there was nothing to keep him 

onger in Moscow away from the countess, whom he 
missed, Mary Dmitrievna met him and told him that 
Natasha had been taken very ill the day before, and that 
they had sent for the doctor, but that now she was better. 
Natasha had not left her room that morning. With com- 
pressed and cracked lips and dry fixed eyes, she sat by 
the window, uneasily watching the people driving past, 
and hurriedly glancing round when any one entered the 
room, She was evidently expecting news of him, and that 
he would come or would write to her. 

When the count came to see her she turned anxiously 
round at thesound of 4 man’s footstep, and then her face 
resumed its cold and malevolent expression. She did not 
even rise to greet him. 

‘ What is the matter with you, my angel? Are you ill?’ 
asked the count, 

After a moment's silence Natasha answered: ‘° Yes, ill,’ 

In reply to the count’s anxious inquiries as to why she 
was wo dejected, ond whether something had happened 
to her betrothed, she assured him that nothing had 
happened, and asked him not to worry. Mary Dmitrievna 
confirmed Natasha's assurances that nothing had happened. 
Judging by the alleged illness, by his daughter's dis- 
tress, and by the embarrassed faces of Bonya and 
Mary Dmitrievna, the count saw clearly that something 
had gone wrong during his absence; but it was so terrible 
to him to think that anything disgraceful bad happened 
to his beloved daughter, and he so prized his ¢ ul 
tranquillity, that he avoided inquiries, and tried to assure 
himself that nothing particular had happened. He was 
only dissatisfied because her illness delayed their return 
to the country. 


CHAPTER XIX 


From the day his wife arrived in Moscow, Pierre pre- 
mired to go away somewhere else, 90 a8 not to be near 
ser, Soon atter the Rostove came to Moscow the impres- 
gion Natasha made on him caused him to hasten to 
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carry out his intention, He went to Tver to see Joseph 
Alexeich’s widow, who had long promised to hand over 
to him her deceased husband's papers. 

When he returned to Moscow he was handed a letter 
from Mary Dmitrievna, asking him to come and see her 
on a matter of great im eoncerning Andrew 
Bolkonski and his betro Pierre was avoiding 
Natasha; because it seemed to him that his feeling for 
her was stronger than a married man should have for 
his friend’s bride. Yet some fate constantly threw them 


together. 

“What has cr iaetet: And what business ean they 
have with me?’ % he as he dressed to go to Mary 
Dmitrievna’s. ‘If Prince Andrew would be quick 
and come and marry 1° thought he on his way t 
the house. 

On the Tverskoy Boulevard some one called to him. 

“Pierre! Been back Jeng ?° shouted a familiar voice. 
Pjerre raised his head. Im a sledge drawn by two grey 
trotting-horses that bespattered the dashboard with snow, 
Anatole and his constant companion Makarin dashed past. 
Anatole sat upright in the classic of a military dandy, 

collar and 


BAe. i that's Seka maget! AphaghtaRiens. 
* He sees — beyond pleasure of the moment; 
nothing troubles im, and so he is always merry, satisfied, 


thought, enviously. 
In Mary Dmitrievna’s ante-room the footman who 
helped him off with his far coat sali that the mistress 
asked him to come into her bedroom, 
When he opened the ball-room door, Pierre saw Natasha 
een. a cin aor eapee 
She round at him, frowned, and with am expres- 
Perersoll chp tthe tone. 
—. * What has appened ?* asked Pierre, entering Mary 
LD Wha’s TOO, 

* Fine doings !* answered Mary Dmitrievna. ‘I have 
fifty-eight years in this world and have never known 
ing so disgraceful.’ 
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And having received his word of honour not to repeat 
anything she told him, Mary Dmitrievna informed him 
that Natasha had broken with Prince Andrew without 
her parents’ knowledge, and the cause of this was Anatole 
Kuragin, into whose society Pierre’s wife had thrown 
her, and with whom Natasha had wanted to elope during 
her father’s absence, in order to be married secretly. 

Pierre hunched up his shoulders, and not believing his 
own ears, listened open-mouthed to what she was telling 
him. That Prince Andrew’s deeply loved, affianced wife 
—that Natasha Rostova who used to be so charming— 
should exchange Bolkonski for that fool Anatole, who was 
already married (Pierre was in the secret of his marriage), 
and should be so’in love with him as to agree to elope 
with him, was something Pierre could not conceive and 
could not imagine. \ 

The charming impression of Natasha, whom he had 
known from a child, could not merge in his mind with 
this new notion of her baseness, stupidity, and cruelty. 
He thought of his wife. ‘ They are all alike!’ said he to 
himself, reflecting that he was not the only man un- 
fortunate enough to be tied to a bad woman. Yet he 
pitied Prince Andrew to the point of tears and sym- 
pathized with his wounded pride, and the more he pitied 
his friend the more did he think with contempt and even 
disgust of that Natasha who with a look of cold dignity 
had just passed him in the ball-room. He did not know 
that Natasha’s soul was overflowing with despair, shame, 
and humiliation, and that it was not her fault that her 
face happened to take on an expression of calm dignity 
and severity. 

* But how get married ?’ said Pierre, in answer to Mary 
Dmitrievna, ‘ He could not marry—he is married !’ 

“Things get worse from hour to hour!’ ejaculated 
Mary Dmitrievna. ‘ A nice youth! What a scoundrel ! 
And she is expecting him—expecting him since yesterday. 
At least she'll stop expecting ; she must be told !’ 

After hearing from Pierre the details of Anatole’s 
marriage and giving vent to her anger against him in 
words of abuse, Mary Dmitrievna informed him why she 
had sent for him, She was afraid that the count or 
Bolkonski, who might arrive at any moment, if they 
heard of this affair (which she hoped to hide from them) 
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might challenge Anatole to a duel; and she therefore 
asked Pierre to tell his brother-in-law in her name that 
he must leave Moscow and not dare to let her see him again. 
Pierre—only now realizing the danger that threatened the 
old count, Nicholas, and Prince Andrew—promised to do 
as she wished. After briefly and exactly explaining her 
wishes to him, she showed him into the drawing-room. 

‘ Mind then, the count knows nothing. Act as if you 
know nothing either,’ she said. ‘ But I will go and tell 
her it is no use expecting him! And stay to dinner, if 
you care to!’ she called after Pierre. 

Pierre met the old count, who seemed nervous. and 
upset. That morning Natasha had told him that she had 
rejected Bolkonski. 

‘ Troubles, troubles, my dear fellow !’ he said to Pierre. 
‘What troubles one has with these girls. without the 
mother! I do so regret having come! I will be frank 
with you. You have heard she has broken off her engage- 
ment without consulting anybody. It’s true this engage- 
ment never was much to my liking. Of course he,is an 
excellent man, but still, against his father’s will they 
would not have been happy, and Natasha won’t lack 
suitors. Still—it has been going on so long; and then 
to take such a step without father or mother! And now 
she is ill, and God knows what! It’s hard, Count, hard 
to manage daughters without the mother... .’ 

Pierre saw that the count was much upset, and tried 
to change the subject; but the count returned to his 
troubles. 

Sonya entered the room with a perturbed look on 
her face, 

‘ Natasha is not quite well; she is in her room, and 
would like to see you. Mary Dmitrievna is with her, and 
she too asks you to come.’ | 

‘Yes, you are great friends with Bolkonski; no doubt 
she wants to send a message,’ said the count. ‘* Oh, dear! 
Oh, dear! How happy it all was!’ 

_And clutching the thin grey hair on his temples, the 
count left the room. 

When Mary. Dmitrievna told Natasha that Anatole was 
married, Natasha was reluctant. to believe it, and insisted 
on. haying it confirmed by Pierre himself, Sonya told 
Pierre this as she led him to Natasha's room, Pt 
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Natasha, pale and stern, was sitting beside Mary 
Dmitrievna, and, her eyes glittering feverishly, met Pierre 
with a questioning look as he entered, She did not smile 
or nod but only gazed fixedly at him, and her look asked 
only one thing: was he a friend, or like the others an 
enemy, with regard to Anatole? As for Pierre himself, 
he evidently did not exist for her, ‘ 

“He knows all about it,’ said Mary Dmitrievna, point- 
ing to Pierre and addressing Natasha. ‘ Let him tell you 
whether I have spoken the truth.’ 

Natasha looked from one to the other, as a hunted and 
wounded animal looks at the approaching dogs and 
sportsmen, 

‘ Nataly Ilynichna,’ Pierre began, dropping his eyes 
with a feeling of pity for her and disgust at the operation 
he had to perform, ‘ whether it is true or not, should 
make no difference to you, because...” 

‘Then it is’ not true that he is married !’ 

“Yes, it is true.’ 

‘Has he been married long?’ she asked. ‘On your 
honour ?,...’ 

Pierre gave his word of honour. 

“Is he still here ?’ she asked, quickly. 

“Yes, I have just seen him.’ 

She was evidently unable to speak and made a sign 
with her hands that they should leave her, 


CHAPTER XX 


PinRRE did not stay for dinner, but left the room and 
went away at once. He drove through the town seeking 
Anatole Kuragin, at the thought of whom the blood 
rushed to his heart and he found it difficult to breathe, — 
He was not at the ice-hills, nor with the gipsies, nor at 
Comoneno’s. Pierre drove to the club, In the club all 
was going on as usual. The members who were assembling 
for dinner were sitting about in groups. They greeted — 
Pierre and spoke of the town news. The footman greeted — 
him and, knowing ‘his habits and his acquaintances, 
informed him that a place had been reserved for him in — 
the small dining-room; that N. N. was in the library, — 
but T. T. had not yet arrived. One of Pierre’s acquain- 
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tances, while they were speaking about the weather, asked 
if he had heard of Kuragin’s abduction of Rostova, of 
which there was talk in the town, and whether it was 
true? Pierre laughed and said it was nonsense, for he 
had just come from the Rostovs’. He asked every one 
about Anatole, One said he had not yet arrived, another 
that he was coming to dinner. Pierre felt it strange to 
be looking at this calm, indifferent crowd of people who 
were not aware of what was going on in his soul. He 
paced through the ball-room, waited till every one had 
come, and as Anatole had not turned up, he did not stay 
for dinner but returned home, 

Anatole, for whom Pierre was looking, dined that day 
with Dolokhoy, consulting him as to how to remedy this 
affair which had gone wrong. It seemed to bim absolutely 
necessary to see Natasha. In the evening he drove to 
his sister’s, to discuss with her how to arrange a meeting. 
When Pierre after vainly hunting over Moscow returned 
home, his valet informed him that Prince Anatole was 
with the countess, The countess’s drawing-room was full 
of visitors. : 

Pierre, without greeting his wife whom he had not seen 
since his return—she was more repulsive than ever to 
him at that moment—entered the drawing-room and 
seeing Anatole went up to him. 

‘ Ah, Pierre,’ said the countess, going up to her hus- 
band. ‘ You don’t know in what a fix our Anatole...’ 

She stopped, seeing in the forward thrust of her 
husband’s head, in his glowing eyes, and his resolute gait 
the terrible indications of that rage and strength which 
she knew and of which she had had experience after his 
duel with Dolokhoy. 

‘ Where you are,-there is vice and evil!’ said Pierre to 
his wife. ‘Come, Anatole! I must speak to you,’ he 
said in French. 

Anatole glanced round at his sister and rose submissively 
ready to follow Pierre. Pierre, taking him by the arm, 
pulled him towards himself and led him from the room. 

‘If you permit yourself in my drawing-room...’ 
whispered Héléne, but Pierre did. not reply, and went 
out of the room. ; 

Anatole followed him with his usual jaunty walk. Bu 
his face betrayed anxiety. 
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Having entered his study, Pierre shut the door and 
addressed Anatole without looking at him. 

‘You promised the Countess Rostova to marry her and 
were about to elope with her.’ 

‘ Mon cher,’ answered Anatole (their whole conversation 
was in French), “ I do not consider myself bound to answer 
questions put in that tone.’ 

Pierre’s face, already pale, became distorted by passion. 
With his big hand he seized Anatole by the collar of his 
uniform and shook him from side to side until Anatole’s 
face showed a sufficient degree of terror. 

‘When I tell you that I must talk to you!.. .’ repeated 
Pierre. 

‘Come now, this is stupid. Eh ?’ said Anatole, finger- 
ing a button of his collar that had been wrenched loose 
with a piece of the cloth. ° 

‘ You are a scoundrel and a blackguard ; and I do not 
know what restrains me from the pleasure of smashing 
your head with this,’ said Pierre, expressing himself so 
artificially because he was talking French. 

He took a heavy paper-weight and lifted it threaten- 
ingly, but at once put it hurriedly down again. 

‘ Did you promise to marry her?’ 

‘I.v.1... I did not mean to; I never promised 
though, because...” 

Pierre interrupted him. 

*‘ Have you any letters of hers ? Any letters?’ he said, 
moving towards Anatole. 

Anatole glanced at him and immediately thrust his hand 
into his pocket: and took out his pocket book. 

Pierre took the letter Anatole handed to him, and push- 
ing aside a table that stood in his way, threw himself on 
the sofa, 

‘I won’t be violent, don’t be afraid,’ said Pierre in 
answer to a frightened gesture of Anatole’s. ‘ First, the 
letters,’ said Pierre, as if repeating a lesson to himself. 
‘Secondly,’ he continued, after a short pause, again 
rising and again beginning to pace the room, ‘ to-morrow 
you must get out: of Moscow.’ 

“But how can I... ?’ 

‘ Thirdly,’ Pierre continued without listening to him, 
‘you must never breathe a word of what has passed 
between you and the Countess Rostova! I know I can’t 
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prevent that, but if you have a spark of conscience...” 
Pierre paced the room several times in silence. 

Anatole sat at a table, frowning and biting his lips. 

‘ After all, you must understand that besides your 
pleasure there is such a thing as other people’s happiness 
and peace, and that you are ruining a whole life because 
you want to amuse yourself! Amuse yourself with women 
like my wife—with them you are within your rights ; 
they know what you want of them. They are armed 
against you by a similar experience of debauchery. But 
to promise @ maid to marry her... to deceive, to kid- 
nap... . How is it you don’t understand that it is as mean 
as beating an old man or a child !’ 

Pierre paused and regarded Anatole, no longer with an 
angry but with a questioning look. 

“T don’t know that, eh ?’ said Anatole, growing bolder 
in proportion as Pierre mastered his wrath. * That I don’t 
know, and don’t want to know,” he said, not looking at 
Pierre, and with a slight tremor of his lower jaw, ‘but 
you have used such words to me—‘‘ mean ”’ and);such- 
like—which I as a man of honour can’t allow any one 
to use.’ 

Pierre glanced at bim with astonishment, not able to 
understand what he wanted. 

‘Though’ it. was téte-d-téte,’ Anatole continued, “ still 
Tean’t.... 

‘Is it satisfaction you want ?’ said Pierre, ironically. 

‘You could at any rate take back your words. Eh? 
If you want me to comply with your wishes, eh ?’ 

“T take them back, I take them back!’ said Pierre, 
‘and I beg you to forgive me.’ Pierre involuntarily 
glanced at the loose button, ‘ And if you require money 
for your journey....’ 

Anatole smiled. The expression of that timid and 
mean smile, familiar to Pierre in his wife, roused his 
indignation. 

_ ‘Oh, vile and heartless brood !’ he muttered, and left 
the room. 

Next day Anatole left for Petersburg, 


u3 
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PreRRE drove to Mary Dmitrievna to tell her of the 
fulfilment of her wish that Kuragin should be banished 
from Moscow. Her whole house was in a state of alarm 
and commotion. Natasha was very ill, having, as 
Mary Dmitrievna told him under seal of secrecy, poisoned 
herself the night after she had been told that Anatole 
was married, with arsenic procured by stealth. After 
swallowing a little she was so frightened that she woke 
Sonya and told her what she had done. . The necessary 
measures were taken in time and she was now out of danger, 
though still so weak that it was out of the question to 
move her to the country. The countess had therefore 
been sent for. Pierre saw the distracted count, and Sonya 
with a tear-stained face, but could not see Natasha. 

That day Pierre dined at the club, and on all sides 
heard gossip about Rostova’s attempted elopement ; 
and he resolutely denied the rumours, assuring every one 
that nothing had happened except that his brother-in-law 
had proposed to her and had been refused. Pierre felt 
it his duty to conceal the whole affair and to re‘establish 
Natasha’s reputation. 

He was awaiting Prince Andrew’s return with dread, 
and went every day to get news of him from the old prince. 

Old Prince Bolkonski heard from Mlle Bourienne all 
the rumours current in the town, and had read the note 
to Princess Mary in which Natasha rejected her betrothed. 
He seemed more cheerful than usual and \awaited his son 
with impatience. 

Some days after Anatole’s departure, Pierre received 
a note from Prince Andrew, informing him of his arrival 
and asking him to come and see him. 

Immediately on his arrival in Moscow Prince Andrew 
had received from his father Natasha’s note to Princess 
Mary, breaking off her engagement (Mlle Bourienne had 
purloined it and given it to the old prince), and heard 
from him the story of Natasha’s elopement with additions. 

Prince Andrew had arrived in the evening and Pierre 
came to see him next morning. Pierre expected to find 
Prince Andrew in almost the same state as Natasha, and 
was therefore surprised, on entering the drawing-room, 
to hear him in the study talking in a loud animated voice 
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about some Petersburg intrigue. The old prince’s voice 
and another occasionally interrupted him. The Princess 
Mary came out to meet Pierre. She sighed, looking 
towards the door of the room where Prince Andrew was, 
evidently wishing to express her sympathy with his 
sorrow ; but Pierre could see by her face that she was glad 
both at what had happened and at the way her brother 
had taken the news of Natasha’s faithlessness. 

‘He says he expected it,’ she remarked. ‘I know his 
pride will not let him express his feelings; but still he 
is bearing it better, far better, than I expected. Evidently 
it had to be...’ 

‘ But is it possible that all is ended?’ asked Pierre. 

The Princess Mary looked at him with astonishment, 
She did not understand how he could even ask such 
a question, Pierre went into the study. Prince Andrew, 
greatly changed and plainly in better health, but with 
a fresh horizontal wrinkle between his brows, stood in 
civilian clothes facing his father and Prince Meshcherski, 
warmly disputing and energetically gesticulating. The 
conversation was about Speranski—the news of whose 
sudden exile and alleged treachery had only just reached 
Moscow. 

“Now he is censured and accused by all those who were 
enthusiastic about him a month ago,’ Prince Andrew 
was saying, ‘and by those who were unable to understand 
his aims. To judge a man who is in disfavour and to throw 
on him the blame of other men’s mistakes is very easy ; 
but I maintain that if anything good has been accom- 
plished in this reign it was done by him alone.’ 

He paused at the sight of Pierre. His face quivered 
and at once assumed a bitter expression. 

‘Posterity will do him justice,’ he concluded and 
immediately turned to Pierre. 

‘Well, how are you? Still getting stouter?’ he said 
with animation ; but the new wrinkle showed yet deeper 
' on his forehead. ‘ Yes, I am well,’ he said in answer to 
Pierre’s question, and smiled. 

To Pierre that smile said plainly: ‘I am well, but my 
health is now of no use to any one.’ 

After a few words to Pierre about the awful roads from 
the Polish frontier, about people he had met in Switzerland 
who knew Pierre, and about Mr. Dessalles, whom he had 
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brought back from abroad to be his son’s tutor, Prince 
Andrew again joined warmly in the conversation about 
Speranski that was still going on between the two old 


men. 

“If there had been treason, or proofs of secret relations 
with Napoleon, they would have been published,’ he said 
with warmth and haste. ‘I do not and never did like 
Speranski personally, but I like justice ! ’ 

Pierre now recognized in his friend the need he knew only 
too well, of being excited and of having arguments about 
extraneous matters in order to stifle thoughts that were 
too oppressive and too intimate. 

When Prince Meshcherski had left, Prince Andrew 
took Pierre’s arm and asked him into the room that had 
been assigned him. A bed had been made up there and 
some open portmanteaux and trunks stood about. Prince 
Andrew went to one and took out a small casket, from 
which he took a packet wrapped in paper. He did all 
this silently and very quickly. He stood up and coughed. 
His face was gloomy and his lips compressed. 

‘ Forgive me for troubling you...’ 

Pierre ‘saw that Prince Andrew wished to speak of 
Natasha and his broad face expressed pity and sympathy. 
This expression irritated Prince Andrew and in a deter- 
mined, ringing, and unpleasant tone he continued : 

‘I have received a refusal from the Countess Rostova, 
and reports have reached me of your brother-in-law 
having proposed to her, or something of that kind. Is 
that true ?’ 

‘Both true and untrue,’ Pierre began; but Prince 
Andrew interrupted him. 

‘ Here are her letters and her miniature,’ said he. 

He took the packet from the table and handed it to 
Pierre. 

‘ Give this to the countess . . . if you see her.’ 

‘She is very ill,’ said Pierre. 

“Then she is still here?’ said Prince Andrew. ‘And 
Prince Kuragin ?’ he added quickly. 

‘He left long ago. She has been at death’s door.’ 

‘I much regret her illness,’ said Prince Andrew ; and he 
smiled like his father, coldly, maliciously, and unpleasantly. 

‘So M. Kuragin has not honoured the Countess Rostova 
with his hand ?’ said Prince Andrew. 
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He snorted several times. 

“He could not marry, as he was married already,’ said 
Pierre. 

Prince Andrew laughed disagreeably, again recalling 
his father. 

* And where is your brother-in-law now, if I may ask ?’ 
he said. 

‘He has gone to Peters... . But I don’t know,’ said 
Pierre. 4 

“Oh well, it does not matter,’ said Prince Andrew. 
‘Tell the Countess Rostova that she was and is perfectly 
free, and that I wish her all happiness.’ 

Pierre took the packet of papers. Prince Andrew, as 
if trying to remember whether he had something more to 
say, or waiting to see if Pierre would say anything, looked 
fixedly at him. 

“I say, do you remember our discussion in Petersburg ?’ 
asked Pierre, ‘about...’ 

‘Yes,’ returned Prince Andrew hastily. ‘I said that 
a fallen woman should be forgiven, but I did not say 
T could forgive her. I can’t.’ 

* But ean’ you compare that ...?’ said Pierre. 

Prince Andrew interrupted him and cried sharply : 

“Yes, ask her hand again, be magnanimous, and so on ? 

. Yes, that would be very noble, but I am unable to 
tread on that gentleman’s heels. If you wish to be my 
friend never mention to me that .. . all that! But good- 
bye. You will give her the packet ?’ 

Pierre left the room and went to the old prince and the 
Princess Mary. 

The old man seemed more animated than usual. The 
Princess Mary was the same as always, but heneath her 

pathy for her brother Pierre noticed her satisfaction 
that the engagement had been broken off. Looking at 
them Pierre realized what contempt and animosity they 
all felt for the Rostovs, and that it was impossible even to 
mention the name of her who could give up Prince Andrew 
for any one else. 

At dinner the talk turned on the war, the approach of 
which was becoming evident. Prince Andrew talked 
incessantly, disputing now with his father, now with the 
Swiss tutor Dessalles, and showing unnatural animation, 
the cause of which Pierre so well understood. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


THAT same evening Pierre went to the Rostovs’ to 
execute the commission entrusted to him. Natasha was 
in bed, the count at the club, and Pierre having handed 
the letters to Sonya, went in to Mary Dmitrievna who was 
interested to know how Prince Andrew had taken the 
news. Ten minutes later Sonya entered the room. 

‘Natasha insists on seeing Count Peter Kirilych,’? 
said she. 

‘But how? Are we to take him to her? The room 
has not been tidied up.’ 

“No, she has got up and gone into the drawing-room,’ 
said Sonya. 

Mary Dmitrievna merely shrugged her shoulders, 

“When will her mother come? She worries, me to 
death! Now mind, don’t tell her everything!’ said she 
’ to Pierre. ‘One hasn’t the heart to scold her; she is so 
much to be pitied, so much to be pitied.’ 

Natasha was standing in the middle of the drawing- 
room, emaciated, with a pale stern countenance, but not 
at all shamefaced as Pierre had expected to find her. 
When he appeared at the door she grew flurried, evidently 
undecided whether to go to meet him or wait till he came up. 

Pierre hastened to her. He thought she would hold 
out her hand to him as usual. But stepping up to him, 
she stopped, breathing heavily and with her arms hanging 
lifelessly just in the pose she used to assume when she 
went to the middle of the ball-room to sing, but with 
a very different expression on her face. 

* Peter Kirilych ! ’ she began rapidly, ° Prince Bolkonski 
was your friend—is your friend,’-she corrected herself. 
(It seemed to her that everything that had once been 
must now be different.) ‘He told. me once to apply 
fo yOW wala 

Pierre did not speak, but sniffed as he looked at. her. 
Till then he had in his heart reproached her and tried to 
despise her, but now he felt so sorry for her that there 
was no room in his soul for ramonch. 

“He is here now: Tell him... to for... forgive me!’ 


2 Count Peter Kirilych is a form of address at once formal, COFTEON, 
and polite. Kirilych is his patronymic, and means son-of- Cyril. 
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She stopped and breathed yet more rapidly but did 
not shed tears. 

‘Yes, I will tell him,’ answered Pierre; ‘ but...’ 

He did not know what to say. 

Natasha was plainly dismayed at the thought of what 
he might suppose she had meant. 

‘No, I know all is over,’ she said hurriedly. ‘No, that 
can never be. I am only tormented by the wrong I have 
done him. Tell him only that I beg him to forgive, 
forgive, forgive me for everything.’ 

She trembled all over and sat down on a chair. 

A sense of pity such as he had never before known 
overflowed Pierre’s heart. 

‘T will tell him, I will tell him everything once more,’ 
said Pierre. ‘But... 1 should like to know one 
thing...’ ; 

‘Know what?’ Natasha’s eyes asked. 

‘I should like to know whether you loved...’ Pierre 
did not know how to refer to Anatole, and reddened at 
the thought of him,—‘ whether you loved that bad man ?”’ 

‘Don’t call him bad,’ said Natasha. ‘But I don’t 
know, don’t know atall...” 

She began to cry and a yet greater sense of pity, 
tenderness, and love welled up in Pierre. He felt the tears 
trickle under his spectacles and hoped they would not 
be noticed. 

‘We won’t speak of it any more, my friend,’ said 
Pierre. His mild, tender, cordial tone seemed suddenly 
very strange to Natasha. 

“We won’t speak of it, my friend—I will tell him every- 
thing; but I want to beg this of you: Consider me your 
friend; and if you need help, advice, or simply to un- 
burden your heart to somebody—not now, but when you 
feel more clear in’ your mind—think of me!’. He took 
her hand and kissed it. ‘ I shall be happy if Iam able...’ 

Pierre grew confused. 

‘Don’t speak to me like that: I am not worth it!’ 
exclaimed Natasha and turned to leave the room, but 
Pierre held her hand. | 

He knew that he had something more to say. But 
when he had said it he was amazed at his own words. 

-*Stop, stop! Your whole life is still before you,’ said 
he to her. 
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“Before me? No! All is lost for me,’ she replied with 
shame and self-abasement. 

‘All lost?’ he repeated. ‘If I were not I, but the 
handsomest, cleverest, and best man in the world, and 
were free, I would this moment ask on my knees for 
your hand and your love!’ 

For the first time for many days, Natasha wept tears 
of gratitude and emotion and, glancing at Pierre, went 
out of the room. 

Pierre, too, after she had gone, almost ran into the 
ante-room, restraining the tears of tenderness and joy 
that choked him, and without finding the sleeves of his 
fur cloak, threw it on and got into his sledge. 

‘Where to now, sir?’ asked the coachman. 

‘Where to?’ Pierre asked himself. ‘Where can I 
go now? Surely not to the club or to visit people?’ 
All men seemed so pitiful, so poor in comparison with 
this feeling of tenderness and love he experienced; in 
comparison with that softened, grateful, last look she had 
given him through her tears. 

‘Home!’ said Pierre, and despite ten degrees! of 
frost, he threw open the bearskin cloak from his broad 
chest, inhaling the air with joy. 

It was frosty and bright. Above the dirty, ill-lit streets, 
above the black roofs of the houses, stretched the dark 
starry sky. Then only when looking up at those starry 
heavens did Pierre cease to feel how sordid and humiliating 
were all mundane things compared with the great heights 
to which his soul had just been carried. When they drove 
out into the Arbat Square, an enormous expanse of dark 
starry sky presented itself to his eyes. Nearly in the 
centre, above the Prechistenka Boulevard, surrounded 
and sprinkled on all sides by stars—but distinct from 
them all by its nearness to the earth, its white light, and 
its. upturned tail—shone the enormous and_ brilliant 
comet of the year 1812: that comet which was said to 
portend woes of all kinds, and the end of the world. 
In Pierre, however, that comet with its long luminous 
tail did not arouse any feeling of fear. On the contrary 
he gazed joyfully, his eyes wet with tears, at this bright 


1 The ten degrees are Réaumur, that thermometer being in general 
use in Russia, and are equivalent to about 10 degrees above zero, or 
say 22} degrees of frost, Fahrenheit. > 
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star which seemed as if, having travelled in a parabolic 
line with immeasurable velocity across immeasurable 
space, it had suddenly, like an arrow piercing the earth, 
remained fixed in a spot it had chosen in the black sky, 
energetically lifting its tail, and shining and playing with 
its white light amid the countless other scintillating stars. 
It seemed to Pierre that this comet fully responded to 
all that was going on in his own tender and uplifted soul 
now blossoming into a new life. 
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BOOK IX 


CHAPTER I 


From the close’ of the year 1811 began an intensified 
and concentrated arming of the forces of Western Europe, 
and in 1812 these forces—millions of men, if those who 
transported and fed the army are included—moved from 
the west eastwards to the Russian frontier, towards which 
similarly since 1811 the Russian forces had been drawn, 
On the 12th of June 1812, old style,' the forces of Western 
Europe crossed the Russian frontier, and war began, 
that is, something took place that was opposed to human 
reason and to human nature. Millions of men committed 
against one another such innumerable crimes, frauds, 
treacheries, thefts, forgeries, issues of false money, 
burglaries, incendiarisms, and murders, as are not recorded 
in the chronicles of all the law courts of the world in 
whole centuries, and which were yet, at that time, not 
considered to be crimes by the people who committed 
them. 

What produced this extraordinary occurrence ? What 
was it caused by ? Historians, with naive assurance, tell 
us that its causes were the wrong inflicted on the Duke 
of Oldenburg, the non-observance of the Continental 
System, Napoleon’s ambition, Alexander’s firmness, the 
mistakes of the diplomatists, and so forth. ; 

Consequently it was only necessary for Metternich, 
Rumyantsev, or Talleyrand, between a levée and an even- 
ing party, to have taken proper pains and written an 
adroit note, or for Napoleon to have written to Alexander : 
‘ My respected Brother, I consent to restore the duchy to 
the Duke of Oldenburg,’ and there would have been no war. 

It is comprehensible that the matter so presented 
itself to contemporaries. It naturally seemed to Napoleon 
that the cause of the war was England’s intrigues (as he 
said on the island of St. Helena). It naturally seemed to 
a member of the English parliament that the cause of 


2 24th June 1812, new style. 
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the war was Napoleon’s ambition; to the Duke of 
Oldenburg that the cause of the war was the outrage 
done to him ; to business men that the cause of the war was 
the Continental System which was ruining Europe; to 
old soldiers, and to the generals, that the chief reason 
for war was the: necessity of employing them; to the 
Legitimists of that day, that it was the necessity of re- 
establishing les bons principes; and to the diplomatists 
of that time, that it resulted from Russia’s alliance with 
Austria in 1809 not having been sufficiently cleverly 
concealed from Napoleon, as well as from the fact that 
Memorandum No, 178 was awkwardly worded. It is 
natural that these, and a countless and infinite number of 
reasons besides—the number of which depended on the 
infinite diversity of points of view—presented themselves 
to the men of that day; but to us, to posterity, who 
view the thing that happened in all its magnitude, and 
perceive its plain and terrible meaning, these causes 
appear insufficient. To us it is incomprehensible that 
millions of Christian men killed and tortured one another 
because Napoleon was ambitious, Alexander firm, England’s 
policy astute, and the Duke of Oldenburg wronged. It 
is impossible to understand what connexion these cir- 
cumstances have with the actual fact of slaughter and 
violence ; why because the Duke was wronged, thousands 
of men from the other side of Europe killed and ruined 
the people of Smolensk and Moscow, and were killed 
by them. 

To us, their descendants, who are not historians and 
are not carried away by the process of research, and who 
therefore can regard the event with unclouded and 
healthy minds, its causes present themselves as infinite 
in number. The deeper we delve in the search for these 
causes, the more of them we find; and each separate 
cause, or whole series of causes, appears to us equally 
valid in itself and equally false by its insignificance in 
comparison with the magnitude of the event, and by 
its impotence (without the co-operation of all the other 
coincident causes) to occasion the actual event, As much 
a cause as Napoleon’s refusal to withdraw his troops 
beyond the Vistula, or to restore the duchy of Oldenburg, 
appears to us to be the wish or objection of the first 
chance French corporal to serve for a second term; for 
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had he not been willing to serve, and had a second and 
a third and a thousandth corporal and private also 
refused, there would have been so many fewer men in 
Napoleon’s army, and the war could not have taken place. 

If Napoleon had not taken offence at the demand that 
he should withdraw beyond the Vistula, and had not 
ordered his troops to advance, there would have been no 
war; but if all his sergeants had objected to serve a 
second term, then also there could have been no war. 
Neither could there have been a war had there been no 
English intrigues, and no Duke of Oldenburg, and had 
Alexander not felt that he had been insulted, and had 
there not been an autocracy in Russia, and a Revolution 
in France followed by a dictatorship and the Empire, 
and had there been none of the things that produced 
the French Revolution, and so on. If any one of these 
causes had not existed, nothing would have happened. 
Therefore all these causes—myriads of causes—coincided 
to bring about what occurred. Consequently there was 
no one cause for that occurrence, but it had to occur 
because it had to. Millions of men, denying their human 
feelings and their reason, had to go from west to east to 
slay their fellows, just as a few centuries previously 
hordes of men had come from the east to the west slaying 
their fellows. 

The actions of Napoleon and Alexander, on whose 
words the event seemed to hang, depended no more on 
their own discretion than the actions of any soldier who 
entered the campaign by lot or by conscription. This 
* could not be otherwise, for in order that the will of 
Napoleon and Alexander (on whom it seemed as if the 
eyent depended) should be carried out, it was necessary 
for innumerable circumstances to co-ordinate, without 
any one of which the event could not have taken place. 
It was necessary that millions of men who had real power 
in their hands—the soldiers who fired, or who transported 
provisions and guns—should consent to carry out the 
will of these weak individuals, and should be induced 
to do so by an infinite number of complicated and diverse 
causes, 

We are forced to fall back upon fatalism as an explana- 
tion of unreasonable events (that is to say, of events the 
reasonableness of which we do not understand). The 
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more we try reasonably to explain such events in history, 
the more unreasonable and incomprehensible do they 
become to us. 

Each man lives for himself, using his free will to obtain 
his personal aims, and he feels in his whole being that he 
can forthwith act or not act in a given way; but as soon 
as he has acted, that action, performed at a certain 
moment in time, becomes irrevocable and belongs to 
history, in which it has not a free but a predestined signi- 
ficance. 

There are two sides to the life of every man: the indi- 
vidual life, which is freer in proportion as its interests 
are more abstract, and the elemental swarm-life, in which 
a man inevitably follows laws laid down for him. 

Man lives consciously for himself, but serves as an 
unconscious instrument for the attainment of the historic, 
universal aims of humanity. An accomplished action is 
irrevocable, and its result, coinciding in time with the 
actions of millions of other men, assumes an historic 
significance. The higher a man stands in the social 
scale, the more people he is connected with, and the 
more power he has over other men, the more evident is 
the predestination and inevitability of his every action, 

*‘ The king’s heart is in the hands of the Lord,’ 

A king is history’s slave. 

History, that is the unconscious, general, swarm-life 
of mankind, makes every moment of the life of kings its 
own as an instrument for its ends, 


Though it seemed to Napoleon more than ever, now in 
1812, that it depended on him (as Alexander wrote in his 
last letter to him) ‘ verser’ (ow ne pas verser) ‘le sang de ses 
peuples’,' he was never more subject than then to the 
inevitable laws compelling him (while to himself he 
seemed to act by his own volition) to do for the swarm- 
life—for history—whatever had to be done. 

Men from the west moved eastwards to slay, and by 
the law of coincident causes, thousands of small causes 
for that and for the war adapted themselves and co- 


1 *To shed ’ (or not to shed) ‘ the blood of his people.’ 
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ordinated to produce that event and the war: reproaches 
for the non-observance of the Continental System; the 
Duke of Oldenburg’s wrongs ; the movement of troops into 
Prussia—undertaken (as it seemed to Napoleon) only 
for the purpose of obtaining an armed peace; the French 
Emperor’s love and habit of war, coinciding with his 
people’s inclinations; allurement by the grandeur of 
the preparations ; the expenditure on those preparations, 
and the need of obtaining profits to compensate for that 
expenditure; the intoxicating honours he received’ in 
Dresden ; the diplomatic negotiations which in the opinion 
of contemporaries were carried on with a sincere desire 
to attain peace, but which only wounded the self-love of 
both sides; and millions and millions of other causes 
that adapted themselves to the event that was happening 
or coincided with it. 

When a ripe apple falls—why does it fall? Because of 
its attraction to the earth; because its stalk withers; 
because it is dried by the sun; because it grows heavier ; 
because the wind shakes it; or because the boy standing 
below wants to eat it ? 

Nothing is the cause. All these things are but a coinci- 
dence of conditions, in which all vital, organic, and ~ 
elemental events occur. And the botanist who finds 
that the apple falls because the cellular tissue is decaying 
and so forth, is equally right with the child who’ stands 
under the tree and says that the apple fell because he 
wished to eat it and prayed for it. Equally right or 
wrong is he who says that Napoleon went to Moscow 
because he wished to, and therefore perished, and becausé 
Alexander desired his destruction—and he who says that 
an undermined hill weighing a million tons, fell because 
the last navvy struck it for the last time with his mattock. 
In historic events, the great men—so-called—are the 
labels that give a name to events; and they, like labels, 
have the smallest connexion with the event itself. 

Each act of theirs, which seems to them in relation to 
themselves voluntary, is, in an historical sense, not 
voluntary but related to the whole course of history and 
pre-ordained from eternity. 
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CHAPTER II 


Ox the 29th of May, new style, Napoleon left Dresder 
where he had spent, three weeks surrounded by a cout 
that included princes, dukes, kings, and even an empero: 
Before leaving, Napoleon showed favour to the prince: 
kings, and emperor, who had deserved it ; reprimande 
the kings and princes with whom he was displeased 
presented pearls and diamonds of his own—that i 
which he had taken from other kings—to the Empress ¢ 
Austria; and having, as his historian tells us, tender! 
embraced the Empress Marie Louise (who regarded hi 
as her husband though he had left another wife in Paris 
left her grieved by the parting, which she seemed hard] 
able to bear. Though the diplomatists still firmly believe 
in the possibility of peace and zealously worked to thé 
end, and though the Emperor Napoleon himself wrot 
a letter to Alexander calling him Monsieur mon fré 
and sincerely assuring him that he did not want war an 
would always love and honour him—yet he set off to joi 
his army, and at every station gave fresh orders t 
accelerate the movement of his troops from west to eas 
He went in a travelling coach with six horses, surrounde 
by pages, aides-de-camp, and an escort, along the roa 
to Posen, Thorn, Dantzic, and Kénigsberg. In each « 
these towns thousands of people met him with agitatic 
and jubilation. 

The army was moving from west to east, and relays « 
six horses carried him in the same direction. On the 10t 
of June, old style, he overtook the army and spent tl 
night in the Wilkowiski forest, in apartments prepare 
for him on the estate of a Polish count. 

Next day, outstripping the army, he went in a carriag 
to the Niemen and, in order to inspect the place fe 
a crossing, he changed into a Polish uniform and droy 
to the river bank. 

Seeing on the opposite side Cossacks (les Cosaques) an 
the wide-spreading steppes, in the midst of which lay tk 
holy city of Moscow (Moscow, la ville sainte), the capit 

1 Tolstoy usually, and always in dealing with Russian affai 
uses the old style calendar, but he has given the date of Napoleor 


departure from Dresden in the new style, possibly because th 
calendar was in use in Saxony. 
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of a realm such as the Scythia into which Alexander the 
Great marched—Napoleon unexpectedly, and contrary 
alike to strategic and diplomatic considerations, ordered 
-an advance, and next day his army began to cross the 
Niemen. 

On the 12th of June, early in the morning, he came out 
of his tent, which was pitched that day on the steep left 
bank of the Niemen, and looked through a spy-glass at 
the streams of his troops pouring out of the Wilkowiski 
forest and moving across the three bridges thrown over 
the river. The troops, knowing of the emperor’s presence, 
sought him with their eyes, and when they caught sight 
of’a figure in an overcoat and a cocked hat standing 
apart from his suite on the hill in front of his tent, they 
threw up their caps and shouted: ‘ Vive ? Empereur iG 
and one after another they streamed endlessly out of 
the immense forest that had till then concealed them 
and, separating, crossed to the other side by the three 
bridges. 

‘ Now we shall get along. Oh, when he takes it in hand 
himself things get hot... by heaven! ... There he is!... 
Vive ? Empereur! So these are the steppes of Asia! 
It’s a horrid country all the same, Au revoir, Beauché ; 
I'll keep the best palace in Moscow for you. Aw revoir ! 
Good luck !... Did you see the emperor ? Vive Empereur 
.. « preur /—If they make me governor of India, Gérard, 
Ill make you minister of Cashmere—that’s settled. 
Vive VEmpereur! Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! The 
Cossacks, those scoundrels, see how they run! Vive 
PEmpereur! There he is, do you see him? I have seen 
him twice, as I see you now. The little corporal... I saw 
him giving the cross to one of the veterans... Vive 
?Empereur !’ came the voices of old and young men, 
of most diverse characters and social positions, On the 
faces of all was one common expression of joy at the 
commencement of the long-expected campaign, and of 
rapture and devotion to the man in the grey coat who was 
standing on the hill. 

: On the 13th of June, a rather small, thoroughbred 
- Arab horse was brought to Napoleon. He mounted it 
and rode at a gallop to one of the bridges over the Niemen, 
continually deafened by incessant and rapturous acclama- 
tions, which he evidently endured only. because it was 
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impossible to prevent the soldiers expressing by these 
cries their love for him ; but the cries which accompanied 
him everywhere disturbed him, and distracted his mind 
from the military cares that had occupied him from the 
moment he joined the army. He rode across one of the 
swaying pontoon-bridges to the farther side, turned 
sharply to the left and galloped in the direction of Kovno, 
preceded by enraptured mounted chasseurs of the Guard 
who, breathless with delight, galloped ahead clearing 
a road through the troops. When he reached the broad 
river Viliya | he stopped near a regiment of Polish Uhlans, 
stationed by the river. 

* Vivat,’ shouted the Poles ecstatically, breaking their 
ranks and pressing upon one another to see him, 

Napoleon looked at the river, dismounted, and sat down 
on a log that lay on the bank. In obedience to his silent 
gesture, a spy-glass was handed him, which he rested on 
the back of a happy page who had run up to him, and he 
gazed at the opposite bank. Then he became absorbed 
in a map laid out upon the logs, Without lifting his head 
he said something, and two of his aides-de-camp galloped 
off towards the Polish Uhlans. 

‘What? What did he say?’ was heard in the ranks 
of the Polish Uhlans when one of the aides-de-camp 
rode up to them. 

The order was to find a ford and to cross the river. 
The Polish colonel of Uhlans, a handsome old man, 
flushed, and faltering in his speech from excitement, 
asked the aide-de-camp whether he would be permitted 
to swim the river with his Uhlans instead of seeking a ford. 
In evident fear of refusal, like a boy asking permission to 
get on a horse, he asked to be allowed to swim across the 
river in sight of the emperor. The aide-de-camp replied 
that probably the emperor would not be displeased at 
this excess of zeal. 

As soon as the aide-de-camp had said this, the old 
moustached officer with happy face and sparkling eyes, 


4 There are two Russian rivers with very similar names: the Visla 
(Vistula), which Napoleon had left some 200 miles behind him to the 
west, and the Viliya (or Vilia)—on which Vilna stands—which he had 
nowreached, Misled by a misprint in the Russian, all previous English 
translations make nonsense of the narrative by causing Napoleon either 
to take a morning ride of 200 miles to the rear to reach the Vistula, 
or by making him send his troops back across the Niemen. 
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raising his sabre, shouted ‘ Vivat/’ and commanding the 
Uhlans to follow him, spurred his horse and galloped 
into the river. He gave an angry thrust to his horse, 
which grew restive under him, and plunged into the 
water, heading for the deepest part where the current 
was swift. Hundreds of Uhlans galloped in after him, 
It was cold and creepy in the midst of the stream, and 
in the rapid current. The Uhlans, falling off their horses, 
clung to one another. Some of the horses were drowned, 
and some men also; the others tried to swim on, some 
remaining in the saddle, and some clinging to their horses’ 
manes. They tried to swim forward to the opposite bank 
and, though there was a ford half a verst away, they were 
proud to be swimming and drowning in this river in sight 
of that man who sat on the log, and who was not even 
looking at them. When the aide-de-camp having 
returned, and having chosen an opportune moment, 
ventured to draw the emperor’s attention to the devotion 
of the Poles to his person, the little man in the grey over- 
coat rose, and having summoned Berthier, began pacing, 
up and down the bank with him, giving him orders and 
occasionally glancing disapprovingly at the drowning 
Uhlans, who were distracting his attention. 

It was not for him a new conviction that his presence, 
in all parts of the world alike from Africa to the steppes 
of Muscovy, dumbfounded people and impelled them to 
an insanity of self-oblivion. He called for his horse and 
rode to his quarters. 

Some forty Uhlans were drowned in the river, though 
boats were sent to their assistance. The majority were 
forced back to the bank whence they had started. The 
colonel and some men got across and clambered out with 
difficulty on the opposite bank, And as soon as they had 
got out, in their soaked and streaming clothes, they 
shouted ‘ Vivat/’ and looked ecstatically at the spot 
where Napoleon had been, but where he no longer 
was, and at that moment they considered themselves 


happy. ib 

the evening Napoleon, between giving two orders— 
one that the forged Russian paper-money that had been 
prepared for taking into Russia should be delivered as 
quickly as possible, the other to shoot a Saxon, on whom 
a letter had been seized containing information about 


° 
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the orders issued to the French army—interposed a third 
order. This was to enroll the Polish colonel, who had 
unnecessarily plunged into the river, in the Legion of 
Honour, of which Napoleon himself was the head. 

Quos vult perdere dementat. 


CHAPTER III 


TE Emperor of Russia had meanwhile been in Vilna 
for more than a month, reviewing troops and holding 
manceuvres. Nothing was ready for the war that every 
one expected—to prepare for which the emperor had 
come from Petersburg. There was no general plan of 
action, The uncertainty as to which of the various plans 
that were proposed should be adopted, had increased after 
the emperor had been at head-quarters for a month. 
Each of the three armies had its separate commander-in- 
chief, but no one was in command of all the forces, and 
the emperor did not assume that responsibility himself. 

The longer the emperor remained in Vilna, the less did 
people prepare for the war that. they were tired of 
awaiting. All the efforts of those who surrounded the 
sovereign seemed to be directed merely to making him 
spend his time pleasantly and forget that war was 
impending. 

After many balls and fétes given by the Polish mag- 
nates, the courtiers, and the emperor himself, in June it 
occurred to one of the Polish adjutants-general that a 
dinner and ball should be given for the emperor by his 
adjutants-general. This idea was gladly received by 
every one. The emperor gave his consent. The adjutants- 
general collected money by subscription. The lady who 
was thought to be the most to the emperor’s taste, 
was invited to be hostess. Count Bennigsen, a land- 
owner of the Vilna province, offered his country house 
for the féte, and the 13th of June was fixed for the ball, 
dinner, regatta, and fireworks at Zakret, Count Bennigsen’s 
country seat. 

On the very day that Napoleon gave the order to cross 
the Niemen, and his vanguard, driving off the Cossacks, 
crossed the Russian frontier, Alexander spent the evening 


1 Those whom (God) wishes to destroy he drives mad. 
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at the entertainment given by his adjutants-general at 
Bennigsen’s country house. 

It was a gay and brilliant affair. Experts in such 
matters declared that rarely had so many pretty women 
been assembled in one place. The Countess Bezukhova, 
among other Russian ladies who had followed the sovereign 
from Petersburg to Vilna, was present, and eclipsed the 
refined Polish ladies by her massive, so-called Russian, 
type of beauty. The emperor noticed her, and honoured 
her with a dance. 

Boris Drubetskoy, a bachelor for the time being, as 
he phrased it, having left his wife in Moscow, was also 
there. Though he was not an adjutant-general, he had 
subscribed a large sum towards the expenses. Boris was 
now a rich man, risen high in honours, and he no longer 
sought patronage, but stood on an equal footing with the 
highest of those of his own age. He met Héléne in Vilna, 
after not seeing her for a long while, and they did not 
remember the past; but as Héléne enjoyed the favours 
of a very important personage and Boris had not long 
been married, they met as good old friends. 

At midnight the dancing was still going on. Héléne, 
not having a partner worthy of her, herself offered to 
dance the mazurka with Boris. They sat as third couple. 
Boris, coolly looking at Héléne’s dazzling bare shoulders, 
which emerged from a dark, gold-embroidered, gauze 
gown, talked to her about old acquaintances, and at the 
same time, unaware of it himself and unnoticed by others, 
never for an instant ceased to observe the emperor who 
was in the same room. The emperor was not dancing ; 
he stood in the doorway, stopping now one pair and now 
another with those gracious words which he alone knew 
how to utter. 

As the mazurka began, Boris saw Adjutant-General 
Balashev, one of the persons in closest attendance on the 
emperor, approach him, and contrary to court etiquette 
stand near him while he was talking to a Polish lady. 
Having spoken to the lady, the emperor looked inquiringly 
at him and, evidently understanding that he only acted 
thus because there were important reasons for so doing, 
nodded slightly to the lady and turned to him. Hardly 
had Balashev begun to speak when a look of amazement 
appeared on the emperor’s face. He took Balashev’s 
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arm and crossed the room with him, unconsciously clearing 
for himself a path seven yards wide as the people on both 
sides made way for him. 

Boris noticed Arakcheev’s excited face when the 
sovereign went out with Balashev. Arakcheev looked 
from under his brows at the emperor and, sniffing with 
his red nose, stepped forward out of the crowd as. if 
expecting the emperor to address him. (Boris understood 
that Arakcheev was jealous of Balashev and displeased 
that news, evidently important, had reached the emperor 
through some one else.) 

But the emperor and Balashev, without noticing 
Arakcheev, passed out into the illuminated garden. 
Arakcheev, holding his sword and glancing angrily 
around, followed some twenty paces behind them. 


While Boris was going through the figures of the 
mazurka, the question what news Balashev could have 
brought, and how he could find it out, worried him all 
the time. 

In the figure in which he had to choose two ladies, 
having whispered to Héléne that he wanted to take the 
Countess Potocka, who had he thought gone out on to 
the veranda, he glided over the parquet to the door 
opening into the garden and, seeing Balashev and the 
emperor returning to the terrace, he stood still. They 
were moving towards the door. Boris, fluttering as if 
he had not time to withdraw, respectfully pressed close 
to the door-post and bowed his head. 

The emperor, with the agitation of one who has been 
personally affronted, was finishing with these words : 

‘To enter Russia without declaring war! I will not 
make peace until there is not a single armed man left 
in my land!’ 

It seemed to Boris that it gave the emperor pleasure to 
utter these words. He was pleased with this form of 
expression for his thought, but displeased that Boris had 
overheard it. 

‘Let no one know of it!’ the emperor added with a 
frown. Boris understood that this was meant for him, 
and closing his eyes he slightly bowed his head. The 
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emperor re-entered the ball-room and remained there 
another half-hour. 

Boris was the first to learn the news of the French 
army having crossed the Niemen; and, thanks to this, 
was able to show certain important personages that much 
that was hidden from others was usually known to him, 
by which means he rose higher in their estimation. 


The unexpected tidings of the French having crossed 
the Niemen were specially startling after a month of 
unfilfilled expectations, and at a ball! The emperor at 
the first moment of receiving the news, under the influence 
of indignation and resentment, had found the phrase 
(which afterwards became famous) that pleased him and 
fully expressed his sentiments. On returning home at 
two o’clock that night, he sent for Shishkov, his secretary, 
and told him to write an order to the troops and a 
rescript to Field-Marshal Prince Saltykov, and insisted 
on the insertion of the words that he would not make 
peace as long as a single armed Frenchman remained on 
Russian soil. 

Next day the following letter was written to Napoleon : 

‘ Monsieur mon frére, Yesterday I learnt that despite 
the good faith with which I have kept my engagements 
with Your Majesty, your troops have crossed the Russian 
frontier, and I have just received from Petersburg the 
Note in which Count Lauriston informs me—as a cause 
of this aggression—that Your Majesty has considered 
yourself as being in a state of war with me since the 
moment when Prince Kurakin asked for his passports. 
The reasons on which the Duc de Bassano based his 
refusal to deliver them to him could never have led me 
to suppose that this incident would serve as a pretext 
for aggression. In fact the ambassador, as he himself has 
stated, was never authorized to make that demand; 
and as soon as I was informed of it I let him know how 
much I disapproved of it, and ordered him to remain at 
his post. If Your Majesty is not inclined to shed the 
blood of our peoples on account of such a misunderstanding, 
and if Your Majesty consents to withdraw your troops 
from Russian territory, I will regard what has passed as 
not having occurred, and an agreement between us will 

24 N 
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be possible. In the contrary case, Your Majesty, I shall 
see myself forced to repel an attack that nothing on my 
part has provoked. It still depends on Your Majesty to 
preserve humanity from the calamity of another war. 

; ‘ Iam, &c., 


(signed) Alexander.’ 


CHAPTER IV 


At two in the morning on the 13th of June the emperor, 
having sent for Balashev and read him his letter to 
Napoleon, ordered him to take it and hand it personally 
to the French emperor. When dispatching, Balashev the 
emperor repeated that he would not make peace as long 
as a single armed foe remained on Russian soil, and told 
him to transmit those words to Napoleon. Alexander 
did not insert them in his letter because, with his usual 
tact, he felt it would be injudicious to use them at a 
moment when the last attempt at reconciliation was 
being made; but he gave definite orders to, Balashev to 
transmit them personally to Napoleon. 

Having set off in the night between the 13th and the 
14th accompanied by a bugler and two Cossacks, by dawn 
Balashev reached the French outposts at the village of 
Rykonty, on this side of the Niemen, He was stopped 
by the French cavalry sentinels. 

A French non-commissioned officer of hussars, in a 
crimson uniform and a shaggy cap, shouted at the 
approaching Balashev, ordering him to halt. Balashev 
did not do so at once, but continued to advance along 
the road at a walk. 

The non-commissioned officer frowned and, muttering 
some word of abuse, moved his horse’s chest against 
Balashev, put his hand to his sabre and shouted rudely 
at the Russian general, asking him whether he was deaf 
that he did not do as he was told, Balashev mentioned 
who he was. The non-commissioned officer sent a soldier 
for an officer. 

Paying no attention to Balashev, the non-commissioned 
officer began talking to his comrades about regimental 
affairs, without looking at the Russian general, 

It seemed exceedingly strange to Balashev, after his 
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proximity to ‘the highest authority and power, after 
conversing not three hours before with the emperor, and 
after being generally accustomed to the dignity of his 
position, to encounter here on Russian ‘soil this hostile 
and, more especially, this disrespectful employment of 
brute force towards himself. 

The sun was just appearing from behind the clouds; 
the air was fresh and dewy. A herd of cattle was being 
driven along the road from. the village. Over the fields, 
like bubbles rising in water, the larks rose’ trilling, one 
after another. 

Balashev looked awoetttd him, waiting for the officer 
to come from the village. The Russian Cossacks and 
trumpeter and the French hussars silently looked at one 
another from time to time. 

A French colonel of hussars, who had evidently only 
just left his bed, came riding from the village on a hand- 
some, sleek, gréy horse, accompanied by two  hussars. 
The officer, the soldiers, and their horses, all looked smart 
and well-kept. 

‘It was that first period of a campaign when the troops 
are still in full trim, almost as at peace-time manceuvres, 
but with @ shade of war-like swagger in their clothes and 
a shade of that gaiety and spirit of enterprise which 
always accompany the opening of a campaign. 

The French colonel with difficulty repressed his desire 
to yawn, but was polite and evidently understood Bala- 
shev’s importance. He led him past his own soldiers 
behind the pickets, and told him that his wish to be 
presented to the emperor would most likely be gratified 
immediately, as the emperor’s quarters were, he believed, 
not far off. 

They rode through the village of Rykonty, past where 
the French hussar horses were tethered, past sentinels 
and men who saluted their. colonel and stared with 
curiosity at the Russian uniform, and reached the other 
end of the village. According to the colonel, the com- 
‘mander of the division was within two kilometres and 
would receive Balashev and conduct him to his destination. 
' The sun had already risen and shone gaily on the 
bright verdure. 

Hardly had they passed a tavern and begun to ride 
over a hill when they saw a group of horsemen coming 
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up towards them. In front of the group, on a black horse 
with glittering trappings, rode a tall man with plumes in 
his hat and black hair curling down to his shoulders. 
He wore a red mantle, and stretched his long legs forward 
in the French fashion. This man rode towards Balashev 
at a gallop, his plumes flowing, and his gems and gold 
lace glittering in the June sunshine. ; 

The man galloping towards Balashev with a theatrically 
important face and wearing, bracelets, feathers, neck- 
laces, and gold, was only two horses’ length from them 
when Julner, the French colonel, respectfully whispered, 
‘The King of Naples!’ It was, in fact, Murat, now 
called King of Naples. Though it was quite unintelligible 
why he was King of Naples, yet he was so called, and 
was himself convinced that he was so, and. therefore 
assumed a more solemn and important air than formerly. 
He was so sure that he was really the King of Naples 
that when, on the eve of his departure from Naples, while 
walking through the streets with his wife, some Italians 
called out to him: ‘ Viva il re!’ he turned to his wife 
with a pensive smile and said, ‘ Poor fellows, they don’t 
know I am leaving them to-morrow !’ 

But although he firmly believed himself to be King 
of Naples and sympathized with the sorrow of his forsaken 
subjects, latterly, after he had been ordered to return to 
military service, and especially since his last interview 
with Napoleon in Dantzic, when his august brother-in-law 
had said to him, ‘ I made you king that you should reign 
in my way, but not in yours !’—he had cheerfully taken 
up the business familiar to him and—like} a well-fed but 
not over-fat horse that feels himself in harness and grows 
skittish between the shafts—he dressed up in clothes as 
variegated and expensive as possible, and gaily and 
contentedly galloped, without knowing where or why, 
along the roads of Poland. 

On seeing a Russian general, he threw back his head 
with the long hair curling to his shoulders in a majestically 
king-like manner, and looked inquiringly at the, French 
colonel; The colonel respectfully informed his majesty 
of the mission of Balashev, whose name he found it 
difficult to pronounce. 

‘De Bal-machéve !’ said the king (overcoming by his 

1 “Long live the king!’ 
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assurance the difficulty that had presented itself to the 
colonel). ‘ Charmed to make your acquaintance, General!’ 
he added with a gesture of gracious condescension. 

As soon as the king began to speak loud and fast all 
his royal dignity instantly forsook him and, without 
noticing it, he passed into a tone of good-natured 
familiarity. He laid his hand on the withers of Balashev’s 
horse and said, 

“Well, General, everything looks like war,’ as if 
regretting a circumstance of which he was unable to judge, 

‘Your Majesty,’ replied Balashev, “my master, the 
emperor, does not desire war, and as Your Majesty 
sees'. ..’ said: Balashev using the words, Your Majesty, 
at every opportunity, with the affectation unavoidable in 
its frequent employment to address one to whom the title 
was still a novelty. 

Murat’s face beamed with stupid satisfaction as he 
listened to ‘Monsieur de Balachoff’.. But royauté 
oblige !+ and he felt the necessity of conferring on state 
affairs with Alexander’s envoy as a king and an ally. 
He dismounted, took Balashev’s arm and, moving a few 
steps away from his suite which waited respectfully, he 
began to pace up and down with him trying to speak 
significantly. He referred to the Emperor Napoleon’s 
resentment at the demand that he should withdraw his 
troops from Prussia, especially as that demand had 
become generally known and the dignity of France was 


thereby offended. 
Balashey replied that there was nothing offensive in 
the demand, because .. . but Murat interrupted him. 


‘Then you don’t consider the Emperor Alexander to 
be the aggressor?’ he asked unexpectedly, with a kindly, 
foolish smile. 

Balashev told him why he considered Napoleon to be 
the originator of the war. 

“Oh, my dear General!’ Murat again interrupted 
him, ‘I hope with all my heart that the emperors may 
arrange the affair between them, and that the war, begun 
by no wish of mine, may finish as soon as possible ! 13 
said he, in the tone ‘of a servant who wants to remain 
good friends with another, despite a quarrel between 
their masters, 

1 Royalty has its obligations, 
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And he went on to inquiries about the grand duke, 
and the state of his health, and to reminiscences of the 
gay and amusing times he had spent with him in Naples, 
Then all at once, as if recollecting his royal dignity, 
Murat solemnly drew himself up, assumed the pose in 
which he had stood at his coronation, and waving his 
right arm, said: 

‘I will not detain you longer, General. I wish every 
success to your mission,’ and, with his embroidered red 
mantle, his feathers flowing and his ornaments glittering, 
he rejoined his suite who were respectfully awaiting him. 

Balashey rode on, supposing from’ what Murat had 
said that he would very soon be presented to’ Napoleon 
himself, But, instead of that, at the next village the 
sentinels of Davott’s infantry corps again detained him, 
as he had been detained by the pickets of the vanguard, 
and an adjutant of the corps-commander, who was sent 
for, conducted him into the village to Marshal Davott. 


CHAPTER V 


Davott was to Napoleon what Arakcheey was to 
Alexander—he was not a coward like Arakcheev, but as 
precise, as cruel, and as unable to express his loyalty 
otherwise than by cruelty. 

In the mechanism of state such men are necessary, as 
wolves are necessary in the organism of Nature; and 
they always exist, always appear and keep their footing, 
however incongruous may be their presence and their 
proximity to the head of the government. Only by this 
necessity can one explain how the cruel Arakcheev could 
maintain himself in great power with Alexander, whose 
own character was chivalrously noble and gentle—while 
Arakcheey was a man who tore out grenadiers’ moustaches 
with his own hands, yet was unable from weakness of 
nerves to endure danger, and was neither educated nor 
a courtier. 

Balashey found Davoit in the shed of a peasant’s hut, 
seated on a barrel, busy with clerical work—he was 
auditing accounts, A better billet could have been found, 
but Marshal Davott was one of those men who purposely 
place themselves in most depressing conditions, to have 
a justification for being gloomy. For the same reason 
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they are always in a hurry and hard at work. ‘How 
can I think of the bright side of life when, as you see, 
I am sitting on a barrel and working in a dirty shed ?’ 
was expressed in his face. The chief pleasure and 
requirement of such men when confronted by any enjoy- 
ment in life is to oppose to it their own gloomy, persistent 
activity. Davott allowed himself that pleasure when 
Balashey was shown in. He became still more absorbed 
in his task when the Russian general entered, and after 
glancing over his spectacles at Balashev’s face which 
was animated by the influence of the beautiful morning 
and by the talk with Murat, he did not rise or even move, 
but frowned still more and grinned malevolently. 

When he noticed in Balashev’s face the disagreeable 
impression this reception produced, Davott raised his 
head and coldly asked what he wanted. 

Thinking he could only have been received in such 
a@ manner because Davoit did not know he was an 
adjutant-general of the Emperor Alexander and indeed 
his representative to Napoleon, Balashey hastened to 
mention his rank and mission. Contrary to his expecta- 
tion, Davoat, after hearing him, became yet harsher and 
ruder. : 

‘ Where are your papers?’ he inquired. ‘Give them 
to me, I will send them to the emperor.’ 

Balashev replied that he- had been ordered to hand 
them personally to the emperor. 

“ Your emperor’s orders are obeyed in your army, but 
here,’ said Davoat, ‘ you must do as you are bid,’ 

And as if to make the Russian general feel still more 
his dependence on brute force, Davott sent his adjutant 
to call the officer on duty, 

Balashev took out the packet containing the emperor's 
letter and laid it on the table (which consisted of a door, 
with its hinges still hanging on it, laid across two barrels). 
Dayout took the packet and read the inscription. 

* You have a perfect right to treat me or not to treat 
me with respect,’ protested Balashev, ‘ but permit me to 
remark that I have the honour to be adjutant-general to 
his majesty.’ 

Davott silently glanced at him, and plainly derived 
pleasure from the signs of agitation and ‘confusion 
discernible on Balashevy’s face. 
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* You-will be treated as is fitting,’ said he; and, putting 
the packet in his pocket, Davoat left the shed. ‘ 

A minute later, the marshal’s adjutant, de Castres, 
ee in and conducted Balashev to the quarters assigned 

im, 

That day he dined with the marshal, at the board 
placed on the barrels. 

Next day Davoit rode out early, and after asking 
Balashev to come to him, impressively requested him to 
remain there and to move on with the baggage-train 
should orders arrive for it to move, and not to talk to 
any one except Monsieur de Castres. 

After four days of solitude, ennui, and consciousness 
of his dependence and insignificance, which was par- 
ticularly acute by contrast with the sphere of power in 
which he had so lately moved, and after some marches 
with the marshal’s baggage-train and the French armies, 
which occupied the whole district, Balashev was brought 
to Vilna—now occupied by the French—through the 
very gate from which he had ridden out four days 
previously, 

Next day the imperial gentleman-in-waiting, M. de 
Turenne, came to Balashevy and informed him of the 
Emperor Napoleon’s wish to honour him with an 
audience, 

Four days previously sentinels of the Preobrazhensk 
regiment had stood in front of the house to which Balashev 
was now conducted ; but now two French grenadiers, in 
blue uniforms open at the breast and with shaggy caps, 
stood there, and an escort of hussars and uhlans and a 
brilliant suite of aides-de-camp, pages, and generals, 
were waiting for Napoleon to come out, and were standing 
round his saddle-horse and his mameluke, Rustan, at 
the porch. Napoleon received Balashev in the very house 
in Vilna from which Alexander had dispatched him on 
his mission. 


CHAPTER VI 


NotTWITHSTANDING Balashev’s familiarity with imperial 
omp, he was amazed at the luxury and magnificence of 
apoleon’s court. ; 

Count de Turenne showed him into a large reception- 

Ttoom, where many generals, gentlemen-in-waiting, and 
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Polish magnates—several of whom Balashev had seen 
at the court of the Emperor of Russia—were waiting. 
Duroc said Napoleon would receive the Russian general 
before going for his ride, 

After some minutes the gentleman-in-waiting who was 
on duty came into the large reception-room and, politely 
bowing to Balashev, asked him to follow. 

Balashev went into a small reception-room, one door 
of which led into a cabinet, the very one from which the 
Russian emperor had sent him on his mission. He stood 
waiting a minute or two, He heard hurried footsteps on 
the other side of the door. Both halves of the door opened 
rapidly, all was silent, and then the sound of other, firm, 
resolute steps was audible from the cabinet: it was 
Napoleon. He had just finished dressing for his ride, 
He wore a blue uniform, opening in front over a white 
waistcoat coming down over his rotund stomach, white 
leather breeches tightly fitting the fat thighs of his short 
legs, and. Hessian boots. His short hair had evidently 
just been brushed, but one lock hung down the middle of 
his broad forehead, His plump, white neck stood out 
sharply above the black collar of his uniform. He smelt 
of eau-de-cologne, His full and rather young face, with 
its prominent chin, wore a gracious and majestic expression 
of imperial welcome. 

He entered briskly with a jerk at every step, his head 
slightly thrown back. His whole corpulent, short figure 
with broad, thick shoulders, and chest and stomach 
involuntarily thrust forward, had that imposing and 
stately appearance one sees in men of about forty who 
live in comfort. It was evident, too, that he was in the 
best of spirits that day, 

He nodded in answer to Balashev’s low and respectful 
bow and, going up to him, began to speak at once, like 
a man who sets value on every moment of his time and 
does not condescend to prepare what he is going to say, 
but is sure that he will always say the right thing and 
say it well. 

“Good day, General!’ said he. ‘I have received the 
Emperor Alexander’s letter that you brought, and am 
very glad to see you.’ He glanced with his big eyes into 
Balashev’s face and immediately looked beyond him. 

It was plain that Balashev’s personality did not 
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interest him in: the least, One could see that only what 
took place within Ais own mind interested him, Nothing 
outside himself had any importance for him, because 
everything in the world, as it seemed to him, depended 
entirely on his will. 

‘I do not, and did not, desire war,’ he continued, ‘ but 
it has been forced upon me. Even now’ (he emphasized 
the word), “I am ready to accept all the explanations you 
can give me.’ 

And he began clearly and concisely to explain his own 
reasons for dissatisfaction with the Russian government. 
Judging by the calmly moderate and amicable tone in 
which the Emperor of France spoke, Balashev was 
firmly persuaded that he wished for peace and intended 
to enter into negotiations. 

“Sire! The emperor, my master...’ Balashev began 
the speech he had prepared long before, when Napoleon 
having finished speaking looked inquiringly at the Russian 
envoy ;. and the sight of the emperor’s eyes bent on him 
confused. Balashev. ‘ You are flurried—compose your- 
self!’ Napoleon seemed to say, as with a scarcely 
perceptible smile he looked at Balashev’s uniform and 
sword, 

Balashev recovered himself and began to speak. He 
said that the Emperor Alexander did not consider 
Kurakin’s demand for his passports a sufficient cause 
for war; that Kurakin had acted on his own initiative 
and without his sovereign’s consent; that the Emperor 
Alexander did not desire war, and had no relations with 
England, 

‘ Not, yet!’ interposed Napoleon and, as if fearing to 
give vent to his feelings, he frowned and nodded slightly, 
as a sign that Balashev might proceed. 

After saying all he had been instructed to say, Balashev 
added that the Emperor Alexander wished for peace, 
but would not enter into negotiations except on condition 
. .. Here Balashey hesitated : he remembered the words 
the Emperor Alexander had not written in his letter, 
but had specially ordered to be inserted in the rescript 
to Saltykov and had told Balashev to repeat to Napoleon. 
Balashev remembered these words, ‘ As long as a single 
armed foe remains on Russian soil,’ but some complex 
feeling restrained him. _He could not say these words, 
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though he wanted to do so, he became confused, and 
said: “ On condition that the French army retires beyond 
the Niemen.’ 1 

Napoleon observed Balashev’s embarrassment when 
uttering these last words ; his face twitched and the calf 
of his left leg began to quiver rhythmically. Without 
moving from his place he began talking in a louder tone 
and more hurriedly than before. During the speech that 
followed, Balashey, who more, than once cast down 
his eyes, involuntarily watched the quivering of Napoleon’s 
left leg, which increased the more, the more Napoleon 
raised his voice. 

‘ I desire peace no less than the Emperor Alexander,’ he 
began. ‘Have I not for eighteen months been doing 
everything to obtain it ?, I have waited eighteen months 
for explanations. But in order to begin negotiations, 
what do they demand of me?’ he said frowning and 
making an energetic gesture of inquiry with his small, 
white plump hand. 

“The withdrawal of your army beyond the Niemen, 
Sire,’ replied Balashev. " 

“The Niemen?’ repeated Napoleon. ‘So now you 
want me to retire beyond the Niemen,—only the 
Niemen?’ repeated Napoleon, looking straight at 
Balashev. 

The latter bowed his head respectfully. 

Instead of the demand of four months before to 
withdraw from Pomerania, only a withdrawal beyond 
the. Niemen was now demanded. Napoleon turned 
quickly and began to pace the room. 

“ You say before commencing negotiations the demand 
now is that I am to withdraw beyond the Niemen; but 
in just the same way, two months ago, the demand was 
made that I should withdraw beyond the Vistula and the 
Oder, and nevertheless you are willing to negotiate.’ 

He went in silence from one corner of the room to the 
other, and again stopped in front of Balashev. Balashev 
noticed that his left leg was quivering faster than before, 
and his face seemed to have petrified in its stern expres- 
sion. This quivering was a thing Napoleon was conscious 
of, ‘The quivering of my left calf is a great sign with 
me,’ he remarked at a later date. 


4 The Niemen, in 1812, was the frontier between Russia and Poland. 
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“Such proposals as to retreat beyond the Vistula and 
Oder may be made to a Prince of Baden, but not to me!’ 
Napoleon almost screamed, quite to his own surprise. 
“If you gave me Petersburg and Moscow, I should not 
accept such conditions. You say I have begun this 
war! But who first joined his army? The Emperor 
Alexander, and not I! And you offer me negotiations 
when I have expended millions, and when you are in 
alliance with England, and your position is bad. You 
offer me negotiations! And what is the object of your 
alliance with England? What has she given you ?’ 
he continued hurriedly, evidently now not trying to show 
the advantages of peace or to discuss its possibility, but 
trying only to prove his own probity and power, and 
Alexander’s errors and lack of probity. 

The commencement of his speech was evidently made 
With the intention of demonstrating the advantages of 
his position, and showing that nevertheless he agreed to 
negotiate. But he had begun talking, and the more he 
talked the less was he able to control his words. The 
whole purpose of his remarks now evidently was to exalt 
himself and to insult Alexander—just the very thing he 
had least of all desired at the commencement of the 
interview. 

‘ I hear you have made peace with Turkey ?’ 

Balashev bowed his head affirmatively. 

‘ Peace has been made . . .” he began. 

But Napoleon did not let him speak. He evidently 
wanted to do all the talking himself, and continued to 
talk with that sort of eloquence and unrestrained irrita- 
bility to which spoilt people are prone. 

‘Yes, I know you have made peace with the Turks, 
without obtaining Moldavia or Wallachia. I should 
have given your sovereign those provinces, as I gave him 
Finland, Yes,’ he went on, ‘ I promised, and would have 
given, Moldavia and Wallachia to the Emperor Alexander, 
and now he won’t have those beautiful provinces. Yet 
he might have joined them to his empire, and in a single 
reign would have extended Russia from the Gulf of 
Bothnia to the mouths of the Danube. Catherine the 
Great could not haye done more,’ said Napoleon, growing 
more and more excited, pacing up and down the room, 
and repeating to Balashev almost the very words he had 
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used to Alexander himself at Tilsit. ‘ All this he would 
have owed to my friendship. Oh, what a splendid reign !’ 
he repeated several times, then paused, drew from his 
pocket a gold snufi-box, put it to his nose, and greedily 
sniffed at it. 

‘What a splendid reign might have been that of the 
Emperor Alexander !’ 

He looked compassionately at Balashev and, as soon 
as the latter tried to make some rejoinder, hastily 
interrupted him. 

‘ What could he wish or look for, that he would not 
have obtained through my friendship?’ demanded 
Napoleon, shrugging his shoulders as if in perplexity. 
‘But no, he preferred to surround himself with my 
enemies, and with whom? With Steins,t Armfelts,* 
Bennigsens,’?. and Wintsingerodes!* Stein, a traitor, 
expelled from his own country; Armfelt, a rake and an 
intriguer; Wintsingerode, a fugitive French subject ; 
Bennigsen, rather more of a soldier than the others, but 
all the same an incompetent, who was unable to do any- 
thing in 1807, and who should awaken terrible memories 
in thé Emperor Alexander’s mind, Granted that if they 
were capable men they might be made use of,’ continued 
Napoleon—his words hardly keeping pace with the rush 
of thoughts that incessantly sprang up, proving to him 
how right and strong he was (the two things were in his 
perception one and the same)—‘but they are not even 
that! They are fit neither for war nor peace! Barclay,® 


2 Baron H. F. C. von Stein (1757-1831). Born at Nassau, he 
entered the Prussian service in 1780, effected great reforms, was 
dismissed at Napoleon’s insistence, and in 1812 went to Russia, and 
forwarded the coalition against Napoleon. 

2K. L. Armfelt (1757-1826). A favourite of Gustavus III. He 
fied from Sweden after the assassination of that king, and entered the 
Russian service in 1810. 

> Count L, A. T, Bennigsen (1745-1826). He left the Hanoverian 
service in 1773 to enter the Russian. Took part in the assassination 
of the Emperor Paul. Claimed a victory over the French at Pultusk 
(1806). (See Bilibin’s letter to Prince Andrew in Book V, Chapter IX.) 
Was commander-in-chief at the indecisive battle of Prussian-Hylau 
(1807), but was defeated with heavy loss at Friedland, 1807. 

* Baron F. T. Wintsingerode (1770-1818). An Austrian general 
who transferred into the Russian service in 1797. He returned to 
Austria, and was wounded at Austerlitz, but re-entered the Russian 
service in 1812. 

5 M. B. Barclay de Tolly (1761-1818). A Russian general of Scotch 
pee ip Served first against the Turks in Catherine the Great’s time 
and continued to take part in all the wars till 1814, being present 
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I hear, is the most businesslike of them all; but Ishould 
not say so judging by his first movements.. And what 
are they doing, what are they doing, all these courtiers ? 
Pfuel? proposes, Armfelt disputes, Bennigsen examines, 
and Barclay, called in to act, does not know what to 
decide on; and the time goes by bringing no result. 
Bagration alone is a military man. He is stupid, but he 
has experience, a quick eye, and resolution... . And 
what part is your young ruler playing in that monstrous 
crowd? They compromise him and throw on him the 
responsibility for all that happens, A sovereign should 
only be with the army if he is a general!’ said Napoleon, 
evidently uttering these words as a direct challenge flung 
in the face of the emperor. He knew how Alexander 
desired to be a military commander. 

“It is only a week since the campaign began, and you 
have not been able to defend Vilna, You are cut in two, 
and driven out of the Polish provinces. Your army is 
grumbling.’ ; 

“On the contrary, Your Majesty,’ said Balashev, 
hardly able to remember what had been said to him, and 
with difficulty following these verbal fireworks,‘ ‘ the 
army is burning with eagerness. . . .’ ; 

‘I know everything!’ Napoleon interrupted him, 
‘I know everything. I know the number of your battalions 
as well as Ido my own. You have not 200,000 men, 
and I have three times that number; I give you my 
word of honour,’ said Napoleon, forgetting that his word 
of honour could not have any weight whatever—‘I give 
you my word of honour that I have 530,000 men on this 
side of the Vistula. The Turks will be no use to you; 
they are worth nothing, and have shown it by making 
peace with you. As to the Swedes—it is their fate to 
be governed by mad kings. Their king was insane, so 
they changed him for another—Bernadotte,? who imme- 


at abe battle of Leipzig (1813). He received the rank of field-marshal 
and prince. 

> K. L. A. Pfuel (1757-1826). A Prussian general who, after the 
battle of Jena, entered the Russian service. 

2 J. B. J. Bernadotte (1764-1844). A lawyer’s son born at Pau. 
Entered the French army as a private, became a marshal, in 1810 
was elected heir to the throne of Sweden, and guided its policy. As 
commander of the army of the north, fought against Napoleon, Became 
King of Sweden, in 1818, as Charles XIV. 
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diately went mad, for only a madman, being a Swede, 
would form an alliance with Russia.’ : 

Napoleon grinned maliciously, and again raised his 
snufi-box to his nose. 

To each of Napoleon’s phrases Balashev wished, and 
knew how, to reply ; and he continually made the move- 
ment of a man wishing to say something, but Napoleon 
always interrupted him. Against the insanity of the 
Swedes, Balashey wished to rejoin that Sweden was 
practically an island if Russia was for her; but Napoleon 
gave an angry exclamation to drown his voice. Napoleon 
was in such a state of irritability that he had to talk, 
talk, and talk, only to prove to himself that he was in 
the right. Balashev began to feel uncomfortable: as 
envoy he was afraid of demeaning his dignity and felt 
the necessity of replying; but as man he shrank before 
the transport of causeless wrath that had evidently 
seized Napoleon. He knew that all the words now 
uttered by Napoleon had no significance, and that when 
he came to his senses: he would be ashamed of them 
himself. Balashevy stood with downcast eyes, looking 
at the movements of Napoleon’s stout legs, and trying to 
avoid meeting his eyes. 

‘ But what do I care about your allies ?’ said Napoleon. 
‘I have allies—the Poles. There are 80,000 of them and 
they fight like lions! And there will be more than 
200,000 of them,’ 

And probably still more perturbed by the fact that he 
had uttered this evident falsehood, and that Balashev 
still. stood silently before him in the same attitude of 
submission to fate, Napoleon turned abruptly round, 
drew close to Balashev’s face, and gesticulating rapidly 
and energetically with his white hands almost shouted. 

‘ Know that if you set Prussia against me, I'll wipe it 
off the map of Europe!’ he declared, with a face pale 
and distorted by anger, and he struck one of his small 
hands energetically with the other. ‘ Yes, I will throw 
you back beyond the Dvina and beyond the Dnieper, 
and will re-erect against you that barrier which it was 
criminal and blind of Europe to allow to be destroyed ! 
Yes, that is what will happen to you. That is what you 
have gained by abandoning me!’ And he walked 
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silently several times up and down the room, twitching 
his fat shoulders. 

He put his snuff-box into his waistcoat pocket, took it 
out again, lifted it several times to his nose, and stopped 
in front of Balashev. He was silent, looked ironically 
straight into Balashev’s eyes, and said in a quiet voice : 

‘And yet what a splendid reign your master might 
have had!’ 

Balashev, feeling it necessary to reply, said that from 
the Russian side things did not appear in so gloomy a 
light. Napoleon was silent, still looking derisively at him 
and evidently not listening to him. Balashev said that 
in Russia the best results were expected from the war. 
Napoleon nodded patronizingly, as if to say, ‘I know it 
is your duty to say that, but you yourself do not believe 
it. I have convinced you.’ 

When Balashev had ended, Napoleon again took out 
his snuff-box, sniffed at it, and stamped his foot twice on 
the floor as a signal. The door opened; a gentleman-in- 
waiting, bending respectfully, handed the emperor his 
hat and gloves, another brought him a pocket hand- 
kerchief. Napoleon without giving them a glance turned 
to Balashey : 

‘ Assure the Emperor Alexander from me,’ said he, 
taking his hat, ‘ that I am as devoted to him as before, 
I know him thoroughly and very highly esteem his lofty 
qualities, I will detain you no longer, General. You 
shall receive my letter to the emperor,’ 

And Napoleon went quickly to the door. Every one 
in the reception-room rushed forward and descended the 
staircase, 


CHAPTER VII 


AFTER all that Napoleon had said to him, after those 
bursts of anger, and the last dryly spoken words: ‘I will 
detain you no longer, General. You shall receive my 
letter,’ Balasheyv felt sure Napoleon would not wish to 
see him, and would even avoid meeting the insulted 
envoy again, especially as he had been the witness of that 
unseemly fury. But to his surprise Balashev received, 
through Duroc, an invitation to dine that day with the 
emperor. 
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Bessiéres,! Caulaincourt,” and Berthier 1 were present at 
that dinner. 

Napoleon received Balashey cheerfully and amiably. 
Not only did he show no sign of constraint or self-reproach 
on account of his outburst that morning, but on the 
contrary, he tried to reassure Balashev. It was evident 
that he had long been convinced that it was impossible 
for him to make a mistake, and that in his opinion all 
that he did was right, not because it harmonized with. 
any idea of right and wrong, but because he did it. 

The emperor was in very good spirits after his ride 
through Vilna,? where crowds of people had rapturously 
greeted and followed him. From all the windows along 
the streets through which he rode, were hung out rugs, 
flags, and his monogram; and Polish ladies welcomed 
him and waved their handkerchiefs to him. 

At dinner, having placed Balashev beside him, Napoleon 
not only treated him amiably but behaved as if Balashev 
were one of his own courtiers, one of those who sym- 
pathized with his plans and ought to rejoice at his successes. 
In the course of conversation he mentioned Moscow, and 
questioned Balashevy. about the Russian capital, not 
simply as an interested traveller asks about a new place 
he intends to visit, but as if convinced that Balashev, as 
a Russian, must be flattered by his curiosity. 

‘How many inhabitants are there in Moscow? How 
many houses? Is it true that Moscow is called ‘‘ Holy 
Moscow” ? How many churches are there in Moscow ?’ 
he asked. 

And receiving the reply that there were more than two 
hundred churches, he remarked : 

‘Why such a quantity of churches ? 

‘The Russians are very devout,’ replied Balashev. 

‘But a large quantity of monasteries and churches is 
always a sign of the backwardness of a people,’ said 
Napoleon, turning to Caulaincourt for appreciation of this 
remark. 

2 A. Berthier and J. B. Bessitres were both of them marshals of 
the French empire. The former was made Prince of Neuchatel, and 
the latter Duke of Istria. 

2 Armand A. L. de Caulaincourt, who has been mentioned in previous 
chapters, was a general, and Napoleon’s ambassador in Russia. He 
was created Duke of Vicenza. 


3 Vilna, in 1812, was within the frontier of Russia, but it had only 
been so a short time, and its sympathies were still Polish. 
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Balashev ventured respectfully to disagree with the 
French Emperor. 

‘ Every country has its own character,’ said he. ° 

‘But nowhere in Europe is there anything like that,’ 
said Napoleon. 

‘I beg Your Majesty’s pardon,’ returned Balashev, 
‘besides Russia there is Spain, where also there are many 
churches and monasteries.’ : 

This reply of Balashev’s, which hinted at the recent 
defeat of the French in Spain, was much appreciated 
when Balashey related it at the court of Alexander, but 
it was now very little appreciated at Napoleon’s dinner, 
where it passed unnoticed. 

By the indifferent and perplexed faces of the marshals 
it was evident that they were puzzled to know where the 
point, suggested by Balashev’s tone, of that remark lay. 
‘Even if it has a point, we don’t see it or it is not at all 
witty,’ said their faces. So little appreciated was his 
rejoinder that Napoleon positively did not notice it, and 
naively asked Balashev through which towns lay the direct 
road from there to Moscow. Balashev, who was on the 
alert all through the dinner, replied that just as ‘all 
roads lead to Rome’, so all roads lead to Moscow: there 
were many roads, and ‘among them is the road through 
Poltava, which Charles the Twelfth chose’. Balashev 
involuntarily flushed with pleasure at the aptness of this 
reply. But hardly had he uttered the word Poltava, 
before Caulaincourt began speaking of the badness of the 
road from Petersburg to Moscow and about his Petersburg 
reminiscences. 

After dinner they went to drink coffee in Napoleon’s 
cabinet, which four days previously had been that of the 
Emperor Alexander. Napoleon sat down, toying with his 
Sévres coffee cup, and motioned Balashev to a chair 
beside him. 

There is a well-known after-dinner mood which, more 
than any reasoned cause, makes a man feel contented 
with himself and disposed to consider every one his friend. 
Napoleon was in that mood. It seemed to him that he 
was surrounded by men who adored him; and he felt 
convinced that, after his dinner, Balashey too was his 
friend and adorer. Napoleon turned to him with a pleasant 
though slightly ironic smile. 
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‘This is the room, I am told, that the Emperor Alex- 
ander occupied? Strange, isn’t it, General?’ he said, 
evidently not doubting that this remark would be agree- 
able to his hearer, since it went to prove his, Napoleon’s, 
superiority to Alexander. 

Balashev could make no reply, and bowed his head in 
silence. 

‘Yes. Four days ago in this very room, Wintsingerode 
and Stein had their consultations,’ continued Napoleon 
with the same derisive and self-confident smile. “What 
T can’t understand,’ he went on, ‘is that the Emperor 
Alexander has surrounded himself with my personal 
enemies, That I cannot ... understand. Has he not 
thought that I may do the same ?’ and he turned inquir- 
ingly to Balashev, and evidently this thought led him 
back on to the track of his morning’s anger, which was 
still fresh in him. 

“ And let him know that I will do it!’ said Napoleon, 
rising and pushing his cup away with his hand. ‘I will 
drive out of Germany all his Wiirtemberg, Baden, Weimar 
relatives... . Yes. I'll drive them out. Let him prepare 
an asylum for them in Russia!’ 4 

Balashev bowed his head with an air implying that he 
would like to make his bow and leave, and only continued 
listening because he could not help hearing what was said 
to him. Napoleon did not notice this expression ;_ he 
treated Balashev not as an envoy from his enemy, but 
as a man who was now fully devoted to him, and who 
ought to rejoice at his former master’s humiliation. 

© And why has the Emperor Alexander taken upon him- 
self the command of the armies? what is the good of 
that ? War is my profession, but his business is to reign 
and not to command armies! Why has he taken on him- 
self such a responsibility ?” 

Again Napoleon brought out his snuff-box, paced several 
times up and down the room in silence, and then suddenly 
and unexpectedly approached Balashev, and with a slight 
smile, as confidently, quickly, and simply as if he were not 
merely doing something important, but something pleas- 
ing to Balashev, he raised his hand to the face of the 
forty-year-old Russian general, and taking him’ by the 
ear, pulled it gently, sibs ing with his lips only. 

To have one’s ear pulled by the emperor was considered 
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the greatest honour and mark of favour at the French 
court. 

“Well, adorer and courtier of the Emperor Alexander, 
why don’t you say anything to me?’ said he, as if it 
were ridiculous, in his presence, to be the adorer and 
courtier of any one but himself, Napoleon. ‘Are the 
horses ready for the General?’ he added, with a slight 
inclination of his head in reply to Balashev’s bow. ‘ Let 
him have mine, he has a long way to go!’ 

The letter taken by Balashev was the last Napoleon 
sent to Alexander. All the details of the interview were 
communicated to the Russian sovereign, and the war 
began. ... 


CHAPTER VIII 


AFTER his interview with Pierre in Moscow, Prince 
Andrew ‘went to Petersburg, on business as he told his 
family, but really to meet Anatole Kuragin, whom he felt 
it necessary to encounter. On arriving in Petersburg he 
inquired for Kuragin, but the latter had already left the 
city. Pierre had informed his brother-in-law that Prince 
Andrew was following him. Anatole Kuragin promptly 
obtained an appointment from the Minister of War, and 
went to join the army in Moldavia. While in Petersburg 
Prince Andrew met Kutuzov, his former commander, who 
was always well disposed towards him; and Kutuzov 
suggested that he should accompany him to the army in 
Moldavia, to which the old general had been appointed 
commander-in-chief. So Prince Andrew, having received 
an appointment on the head-quarters staff, left for Turkey. 

Prince Andrew did not think it becoming to write and 
challenge Kuragin. He thought that if he challenged 
him without some fresh cause it would compromise the 
young Countess Rostova, and therefore he wanted a 
personal meeting with Kuragin at which he could find 
a fresh pretext for a duel. But he again failed to meet 
Kuragin in the army in Turkey, for as soon as Prince 
Andrew arrived, the latter returned to Russia. In a new 
country and amid new conditions, Prince Andrew found 
life easier. After his betrothed’s faithlessness to him, 
which wounded him the more the more carefully he con- 
cealed from every one the effect it had on him, the con- 
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ditions of life in which he had been happy seemed painful 
to him, and still more painful were the freedom and 
independence he had formerly so highly prized. He not 
only did not now think the thoughts that had first come 
to him on the field of Austerlitz as he lay gazing up at 
the sky, that he had liked to develop with Pierre, that had 
filled his solitude at Bogucharovo and later on in Switzer- 
land and Rome; but he was even afraid to recall them 
and the bright and boundless horizons they revealed. 
His concern now lay only in the nearest practical matters, 
unrelated to his past interests, and he seized on these the 
more eagerly the more those past interests were closed to 
him. It was as if that infinite receding vault of heaven 
which had formerly stood over him, had suddenly turned 
into a low, solid vault that weighed him down, in which 
all was clear but nothing eternal or mysterious, 

Of the activities that offered themselves to him, army 
service was the simplest and most familiar. As a general 
on duty on Kutuzov’s staff, he applied himself to business 
with persistence and zeal, surprising Kutuzov by his 
willingness and accuracy. Not having found Kuragin in 
Turkey, Prince Andrew did not think it necessary to rush 
back to Russia after him; but, nevertheless, he knew 
that however long it might be before he met Kuragin, 
despite his contempt for him and despite all the proofs 
that he thought of to show that it was not worth his 
stooping to a conflict with him—he knew that when he 
did meet him, he would not be able to resist calling him 
out, just as a ravenous man cannot help rushing upon 
food, And this consciousness that the insult was not 
yet avenged, that his rancour was still unspent and 
weighing on his heart, poisoned the artificial tranquillity 
Prince Andrew arranged for himself in Turkey, in the 
form of absorbing and somewhat ambitious activity. 

In the year 1812, when news of the war with Napoleon 
reached Bucharest—where Kutuzov had for two months 
been living, passing his days and nights with a Wallachian 
woman—Prince Andrew asked Kutuzov to transfer him 
to the Western Army. Kutuzov, who was already weary 
of Bolkonski’s activity—which seemed like a reproach to 
him in his idleness—very readily let him go, and gave 
him a mission to Barclay de Tolly. 

Before joining the Western Army, then, in May, 
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encamped at Drissa,1 Prince Andrew visited Bald Hills, 
which was on his way, being situated only three versts 
off the Smolensk high road. During the last three years 
there had been so many changes in his life, he had thought, 
felt, and seen, so much (having travelled both in the Hast 
and the West) that on arriving at Bald Hills it struck 
him as strange and unexpected to find the manner of life 
there unchanged, and still the same in every detail. He 
entered through the gates with their stone pillars and 
drove up the avenue leading to the house, as if he were 
entering an enchanted sleeping castle. The same old 
stateliness, the same cleanliness, the same stillness reigned, 
and inside there was the same old furniture, the same 
walls, sounds, and smell, and the same timid faces, only 
somewhat older. The Princess Mary was still the same— 
timid, plain, a maiden advancing in years, uselessly and 
joylessly passing the best years of her life in fear and 
perpetual suffering. Mlle Bourienne was the same 
coquettish girl, self-satisfied, joyfully utilizing every 
moment of her existence, and full of joyous hopes for 
herself. Only she had become more self-confident, Prince 
Andrew thought. Dessalles, the tutor he had brought 
from Switzerland, was wearing a coat of Russian cut, and 
talked in broken Russian to ‘the servants, but he was 
still the same narrowly intelligent, conscientious and 
pedantic instructor. Outwardly, the old prince had 
changed only by the loss of a tooth, which caused a notice- 
able gap at one side of his mouth. In character he was 
still the same, only showing still more anger at, and dis- 
belief in, the reality of what was happening in the world, 
Little Nicholas alone had changed. He) had grown, 
become rosier, had curly dark hair, and quite uncon- 
sciously, when merry and laughing, lifted the upper lip 
of his pretty little mouth just as the little princess had 
been wont to do. He alone did not: obey the law of 
immutability in the enchanted sleeping castle. But though 
externally all remained as of old, the inner relations of 
all these people had changed since Prince Andrew had 
last seen them, The household was divided into two 
camps, alien and hostile, who met only now that he was 


1 Drissa is 'a provincial town, situated where the river Drissa flows 
into the Western Dvina. A fortified camp had been constructed 
there chiefly intended to guard the road to Petersburg. 
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.there—for his sake changing their habitual manner of 
life. To the one camp belonged the old prince, Mlle 
Bourienne, and the architect ; to the other the Princess 
Mary, Dessalles, little Nicholas, and all the old nurses and 
maids, 

During his stay at Bald Hills the family all dined 
together, but they were ill at ease, and Prince Andrew 
was conscious of being a visitor for whose sake an excep- 
tion was being made, and’ of the restraint which his 
presence caused. At dinner on the first day he, in- 
voluntarily feeling this, was taciturn, and the old prince 
noticing his unnatural silence, also became morosely 
dumb and retired to his apartments directly after dinner. 
When in the evening Prince Andrew went to him and, 
trying to rouse his father, began to tell him of the young 
Count Kamensky’s campaign, the old prince unexpectedly 
began to talk about the Princess Mary, blaming her for 
her superstitions, and for her dislike of Mlle Bourienne, 
who according to him was the only one truly devoted 
to him. 

The old prince said that if he was ill, it was only because 
of the Princess Mary: that she purposely worried and 
irritated him, and that, by her indulgence and silly talk, 
she was spoiling little Prince Nicholas. The old prince 
knew very well that he tormented his daughter and that 
her life was very hard; but he also knew he could not 
help tormenting her and that she deserved it. ‘Why 
does Prince Andrew, who sees this, not say anything to 
me about his sister? Does he think me a scoundrel or 
an old fool, who for no cause keeps his own daughter at 
a distance and attaches this Frenchwoman to himself ? 
He does not understand, so I must explain it, and he 
must hear me out,’ thought the old prince. And he began 
explaining the reasons which made him unable to bear 
his daughter’s irrational character. 

‘If you ask me,’ said Prince Andrew without looking 
up (he was censuring his father for the first time in his 
life),\‘ 1 did not want to talk about it, but as you ask me, 
I will give you my frank opinion. If there is any mis- 
understanding or discord between you and Mary, I am 
quite unable to blame her. I know how she loves and 
respects you. Since you ask me,’ continued Prince 
Andrew, becoming irritable—for latterly he was always 
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inclined to irritability—‘ I can only say that if there are 
any misunderstandings they are caused by that con- 
temptible woman, who ought not to be my sister’s com- 
panion.’ 

The old man at first stared fixedly at his son, and an 
unnatural smile disclosed the new gap between his teeth, 
to which Prince Andrew could not accustom himself. 

“What companion, my dear? Eh? Have already 
been talking it over! Eh?’ 

‘Father, I did not want to judge,’ said Prince Andrew 
in a hard and bitter tone, ‘ but you challenged me, and 
I have said, and always shall say, that Mary is not in 
fault, but those in fault ... the one in fault, is that French- 
woman.’ : 

“Ah, he has passed judgement, passed judgement !’ 
said the old man in a low voice and, as it seemed to Prince 
Andrew, with some embarrassment ; but then he suddenly 
jumped up and cried: ‘ Be off, be off! Let no trace of 
you remain here! ...’ 


Prince Andrew wished to leave at once, but the Princess 
Mary persuaded him to stay another day. That day he 
did not see his father, who did not leave his apartments, 
and admitted no one but Mlle Bourienne and Tikhon, 
but asked several times whether his son had gone. Next 
day, before leaving, Prince Andrew went to his son’s 
rooms. The healthy boy, curly-headed like his mother, 
sat on his knee, and Prince Andrew began telling him the 
story of Bluebeard, but without finishing it fell into 
thought. He thought not of this pretty boy, his son 
whom he held on his knee, but about himself. He sought, 
but was horrified not to find, in himself either repentance 
at having angered his father or regret that, for the first 
time in his life, he was leaving home on bad terms with 
him. Most important to him was the fact that he sought, 
and could not discover, his former tenderness for his son, 
which he had hoped to awaken in himself by caressing 
the boy and ‘taking him on his knee. 

‘ Well, go on!’ said his son. i 

Prince Andrew, without replying, put him down fro 
his knee and went out of the room. 

As soon as Prince Andrew had given up his daily 
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occupations, and especially on returning to the old con- 
ditions of life in which he had lived when he was still 
happy, weariness of life overcame him with its former 
intensity, and he hastened to get away from these memories 
and find some kind of activity as soon as possible. 

‘So you’ve settled to go, Andrew ?” asked his sister. 

‘Thank God that I can,’ returned Prince Andrew. ‘I 
am very sorry you can’t.’ 

‘Why do you say that ?’ replied Princess Mary. * Why 
do you say that, now that you are going to this terrible 
war, and when he is so old? Mlle Bourienne says he has 
been asking about you... .’ 

As soon as she began to speak of that, her lips trembled 
and her tears began to fall. Prinéé‘Andrew turned away 
and began pacing the room. 

‘Ah, my God! My God! When one thinks who and 
what—what trash—can be the cause of misery to people !’ 
he said, with an anger that alarmed the Princess Mary. 

She understood that when speaking of ‘trash’ he re- 
ferred not only to Mile Bourienne who caused her un- 
happiness, but also to the man who had ruined his own 
happiness. 

Andrew! One thing I beg of you, I entreat you!’ 
she said, touching his elbow and looking at him with eyes 
shining through her tears. ‘I understand you’ (the 
Princess Mary dropped her eyes). ‘Do not imagine that 
men create sorrow. Men are His tools.’ She looked 
a little above Prince Andrew’s head with the confident, 
accustomed look with which one looks at the place where 
a familiar portrait hangs. ‘Sorrow is sent by Him, not 
by men. Men are His instruments; they are not to 
blame. If you think any one is guilty towards you, 
forget it and forgive! We have no right to punish, And 
you will know the happiness of forgiving.’ 

‘Tf I were a woman I would do so, Mary. That is 
a woman’s virtue. But a man should not, and cannot, 
forgive and forget,’ he replied; and, though till that 
moment he had not been thinking of Kuragin, all his 
unexpended anger suddenly swelled up in his heart. 

‘If Mary is already persuading me to forgive, it means 
I ought to have punished him long ago,’ he thought. 
And without replying to the Princess Mary further, he 
began thinking of that glad, vindictive moment when he 
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would, meet Kuragin who, he knew, was now with the 
army. 

The Princess Mary entreated him to stay one day more, 
Saying that she knew how unhappy her father would be 
if Andrew left without being reconciled to him; but 
Prince Andrew replied that he would probably be return- 
ing again soon from the army, would certainly write’ to 
his father, and that the longer he stayed now, the more 
embittered, their. difference would become. 

* Good-bye, Andrew !|. Remember that misfortunes come 
from God, and men are never to blame,’ were the last 
words he heard from his sister when he took leave of her. 

‘Then it must be so!’ thought Prince Andrew as he 
drove along the avenue from the house at Bald Hills, 
“She, poor innocent creature, is left:to be devoured by 
an old man who has outlived his wits. The old man feels 
he is guilty but cannot change himself. My boy is grow- 
ing up and rejoices in life, in which, like everybody else, 
he will be deceiver or deceived. .And I am off to the 
army. Why, I don’t myself know. I want to meet, that 
man whom I despise, so as to give him a chance to kill 
and laugh at me!’ 

All these same conditions of life had been. present 
before, but then they were all connected, while now they 
all crumbled to pieces. Only senseless things, lacking all 
coherence, presented themselves, one after another, to 
Prince Andrew’s mind, 


CHAPTER IX 


Prince ANDREW reached the general head-quarters of 
the army at the end of June. The first army, with which 
was the emperor, occupied the fortified camp at Drissa ; 
the second army was retreating, trying to join the first 
army from which it was said they were cut off by a large 
French force. Every one was dissatisfied ‘with the general 
course of affairs in the Russian army ; but no one thought 
there was any danger of an invasion of the Russian 
provinces, and no one supposed that the war would 
extend farther than the western Polish provinces. 

‘The provinces west of Smolensk, even those that had been 


annexed to Russia several years before, were still called ‘ Polish 
provinces ’. 
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Prince Andrew found Barclay de Tolly, to whom he 
had been assigned, on the bank of the Drissa. As there 
was not a single small town or large village in the vicinity 
of the camp, the immense number of generals and courtiers 
accompanying the army were quartered in the best houses 
of the villages situated on both sides of the river, over 
a radius of ten versts. Barclay de Tolly was quartered 
four versts away from the emperor. He received Bolkonski 
stiffly and coldly, and told him, in his foreign accent, that 
he would mention him to the emperor for a decision as 
to his employment, but asked Prince Andrew to remain 
on his staff meanwhile. Anatole Kuragin, whom Prince 
Andrew had hoped to find with the army, was not there. 
He had gone to Petersburg, but this news pleased Prince 
Andrew. The interests of a centre that was conducting a 
gigantic war occupied his mind, and he was glad to be free 
for a while from the irritation the thought of Kuragin 
produced. During the first few days, while no duties 
were required of him, Prince Andrew rode round the whole 
of the fortified camp and tried, by the aid of his own 
knowledge and by talks with experts, to form a definite 
opinion about it. But the question whether that camp 
was advantageous or disadvantageous remained unsolved 
for him. He had already deduced from his military 
experience the conclusion that in war the most deeply 
considered plans have no. significance (as he had seen in 
the Austerlitz campaign), and that all depends on the way 
unexpected movements of the enemy—movements that 
could not be foreseen—are met;. that all depends on 
how, and by whom, the whole matter is handled. To 
clear up this last point for himself, Prince Andrew (utilizing 
his position and acquaintances) tried to fathom the 
character of the control of the army and of the men and 
parties who took part in it; and he deduced for himself 
the following idea of the state of affairs. 

While the emperor was still at Vilna the forces had been 
divided into three armies. First, the army commanded 
by Barclay de Tolly ; second, the army commanded by 
Bagration; and third, that commanded by Tormasoy. 
The emperor was with the first army, but not as com- 
mander-in-chief, In the orders it was stated, not that the 
emperor would take command, but only that he would 
be with the army. Moreover the emperor had with him, 
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not the staff of a commander-in-chief but the imperial 
head-quarters staff. In attendance on him was the head 
of the imperial staff, Quartermaster-General Prince 
Volkonski, as well as generals, imperial aides-de-camp, 
diplomatic officials, and a large number of foreigners, 
but not an army staff. Besides these, without any definite 
duties there were in attendance on the emperor: Arak- 
cheev, the ex-Minister of War; Count Bennigsen, the 
senior general in rank; the Grand Duke Tsarevich 1 
Constantine Pavlovich; Count Rumyantsev, the Chan- 
cellor; Stein, the former Prussian minister; Armfelt, 
a Swedish general; Pfuel, the chief author of the plan 
of the campaign; Paulucci,? an adjutant-general and 
Sardinian émigré ; Wolzogen *—and many others. Though 
these men had no military appointment in the army, yet 
by their position they had influence; and often a corps- 
commander, or even the commander-in-chief, did not 
know in what capacity Bennigsen, the Grand Duke, 
Arakcheev, or Prince Volkonski questioned him or gave 
him this or that advice, and did not know whether a certain 
order, given in the form of advice, emanated from him or 
from the emperor, and whether he had to execute it or 
not. But this was only the external condition; the 
essential significance of the presence of the emperor and 
of all these people from a courtier’s point of view (and in 
an emperor’s vicinity all become courtiers) was clear to 
every one. It was this: the emperor did not take on 
himself the title of commander-in-chief, but he disposed 
of all the armies ; the men around him were his assistants. 
Arakcheey was the faithful custodian and executor of 
law and order and the sovereign’s bodyguard. Bennigsen 
was a landlord in the Vilna province, who appeared to be 
doing the honours of the district to the emperor, but was 
in reality a good general, useful for his advice and to have 
always in readiness to replace Barclay. The Grand Duke 

1 The correct title in Russian for the Heir-Apparent is Tsesarevich 
(the shorter form Tsarevich applying to any son of the Tsar), but the 
incorrect use of Tsarevich for the Heir-Apparent has become so common 
in English that it is followed here, with apologies to any Russian 
reader who may happen to take the book up. 

2 Marquis F, O. Paulucci passed in 1809 from the French to the 
Russian service. He was for a time, in 1812, head of the staff of the 
First Army, but owing to disagreements with Barclay de Tolly was 
transferred to the post of Governor-General of Livonia and Courland. 


* Baron L. J Wolzogen, a Prussian general, in the Russian service 
from 1807 to 1815. 
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was there because such was his pleasure. The ex-Minister 
Stein was there because his advice was useful, and because 
the Emperor Alexander highly esteemed his personal 
qualities. Armfelt virulently hated Napoleon, and was 
a general full, of self-confidence, which always had an 
influence on Alexander. Paulucci was there because. he 
was bold and decided in speech. The adjutants-general 
were there because they always accompanied the emperor ; 
and, lastly and chiefly, Pfuel was there because he had 
drawn up the plan of campaign against Napoleon and, 
having induced. Alexander to believe in the efficacy of 
that plan, directed the whole business of the war. With 
Pfuel was Wolzogen, who expressed Pfuel’s thought more 
comprehensibly than could Pfuel himself, who was a harsh, 
bookish theorist, self-confident to the point of despising 
every one else. 

Besides these persons, Russian and foreign (the foreigners 
especially, with a boldness characteristic of people acting 
in a sphere not their own, offered new and unexpected 
suggestions every day), there were also many secondary 
personages who were with the army because their prin- 
cipals were there. 

Among all the opinions and voices in this immense, 
restless, brilliant, and proud sphere, Prince Andrew 
noticed the following as the sharpest definite sub-divisions 
of tendencies and parties. 

The first party consisted of Pfuel and his adherents, 
the military theorists who believed that there is a science 
of war with immutable laws—laws of oblique move- 
ments, outflanking, and so forth. Pfuel and his adherents 
demanded a retirement into the depths of the country in 
accordance with precise laws defined by the pseudo- 
theory of war, and in every deviation from that, theory 
they saw only barbarism, lack of education, or, evil 
intentions. To this party belonged the German princes, 
Wolzogen, Wintsingerode, and others, chiefly Germans. 

The second party was directly opposed to the first. As 
always happens, one, extreme was faced by representatives 
of the other extreme, The members of this party were 
those who had demanded an advance from Vilna into 
Poland and freedom from all pre-arranged plans. The 
members of this section were not only the partisans of 
bold action, but also of nationalism, in consequence of 
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which they became yet more one-sided in the dispute. 
They were Russians : Bagration, Ermolov (who was 
beginning to come to the front), and others. At that time 
a famous joke of Ermolov’s was being circulated to the 
effect that he had’ petitioned the emperor for a great 
fayour—to be promoted to be a German. The men of 
that party, recalling Suvorov, used to’ say that what one 
had to do was not to reason, or stick pins into maps— 
but to fight, beat the enemy, keep him out of Russia, 
and keep up the spirit of our army. 

To the third party—the one in which the emperor had 
most confidence—belonged the courtiers who wanted to 
arrange a deal between the other two. The members of 
this party, chiefly civilians, among whom was Arakcheev, 
thought and said what those who have no convictions, 
but wish to appear to have, generally do say. They said 
that undoubtedly war, particularly against such a genius 
as Bonaparte (they called him Bonaparte again now), 
needs the most deeply thought-out plans and profound 
scientific knowledge, and that in that respect Pfuel had 
genius ; but at the same time it could not be denied that 
theorists were often one-sided, and therefore one should 
not trust them absolutely but should also listen to what 
Pfuel’s opponents, as well as practical men of experience 
in warfare, had to say, and then select a middle course. 
They insisted on retaining the camp at Drissa, according 
to Pfuel’s plan, but changing the movements of the other 
armies. Though by this course neither the one nor the 
other aim could be attained, yet this seemed best to the 
men of Arakcheev’s party. 

Of a fourth opinion the most conspicuous representative 
was the Tsarevich, who could not forget his disillusion- 
ment at Austerlitz, where he had ridden out as to a review 
at the head of the Guards in his casque and cavalry 
uniform, expecting gallantly to crush the French, but 
finding himself unexpectedly in the front line had narrowly 
escaped amid the general confusion. The men of this 
party had both the quality and defect of frankness. 
They feared Napoleon, recognized his strength and their 
own weakness, and frankly expressed this. They said : 
‘Nothing but sorrow, shame, and ruin will result from all 
this! We have already abandoned Vilna and Vitevsk, 
and shall also abandon Drissa. The only reasonable thing 
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left us to do is to conclude peace as soon as possible, before 
we are turned out of Petersburg.’ 

This view was very general in the highest army circles, 
and found support ‘also in Petersburg and from the 
Chancellor; Rumyantsev, who for other reasons of state 
was in favour of peace. 

The fifth party consisted of the adherents of Barclay 
de Tolly, not so much for his qualities as a man but as 
minister of war and commander-in-chief. “ Be‘ he what 
he may’ (they always began like that), ‘ he is’ an honest, 
practical man and we have'no one better. Give him real 
power (for the war cannot be conducted successfully 
without unity of command) ‘and he will show what he 
can do, as he showed in Finland. If our army is well 
organized and strong and has withdrawn to Drissa with- 
out encountering any defeats, we owe this to Barclay 
alone. If Barclay is now to be superseded by Bennigsen 
all will be lost; for Bennigsen has already, in 1807, 
shown his incapacity.’ 

The sixth party, the Bennigsenites, on the contrary, 
said: ‘ Twist about as you may, you will have to come 
to Bennigsen eventually. Let them make mistakes now !’ 
said they, arguing that our retirement to Drissa was 
a most shameful reverse and an unbroken series of blunders. 
‘The more mistakes that are made the better. It will at 
any rate all the sooner be understood that things cannot 
go on so! What is wanted is not any Barclay or other, 
but a man like Bennigsen ; who made his mark in 1807, 
and to whom Napoleon himself did justice ; a man whose 
authority would be willingly recognized—and Bennigsen 
is the only man of that kind.’ 

The seventh party consisted of people such as are 
always to be found, especially around young sovereigns, 
and of whom there were particularly many around 
Alexander—generals and imperial aides-de-camp, pas- 
sionately devoted to the emperor not as a monarch but 
as a man, sincerely ‘and disinterestedly adoring him as 
Rostov had adored him in 1805, and seeing in him not 
only all the virtues but all human capacities as well. 


1 In 1809 Barclay de Tolly, who was commanding the army in the 
Finnish war, effected a daring two-days’ march across the Gulf of 
Bothnia on the ice, surprised and seized Umea, and secured peace 
with Sweden. 
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These men, though enchanted by the sovereign’s modesty 
in refusing the command of the army, yet blamed him 
for this excessive modesty, and desired and insisted only 
that their adored sovereign should abandon his excessive 
diffidence and openly announce that he would take his 
place at the head of the army, gather round him the staff 
of a commander-in-chief, and consulting experienced 
theorists and practical men where necessary, himself lead 
his troops, whose spirits would thereby be raised to the 
highest pitch. 

The eighth and largest group, which in its enormous 
numbers was to the others as ninety-nine to one, con- 
sisted of men who desired neither peace nor war, neither 
an advance nora defensive camp, either at the Drissa or 
anywhere else, neither Barclay nor the emperor, neither 
Pfuel nor Bennigsen, but desired only one most essential 
thing—the greatest advantage and pleasure for them- 
selves. In the troubled waters. of crossing and confused 
intrigues that eddied about the emperor’s head-quarters, 
it was possible to succeed. in many ways that would have 
been unthinkable at other times. One whose sole desire 
was to retain his lucrative post, to-day agreed with Pfuel, 
to-morrow with his opponent, and the day after declared 
that he had no opinion at all on the matter, merely to 
avoid responsibility or to please the emperor. Another to 
gain some advantage attracted the emperor’s attention 
by loudly advocating the very thing the emperor had 
hinted at the day before, and disputed and shouted at 
the council, beating his breast and challenging those who 
did not agree with him to duels, thereby proving that he 
was prepared to sacrifice himself for the common good, 
A third, between two councils, merely solicited, in the 
absence of opponents, a special gratuity for his faithful 
services, knowing well that at the moment people would 
be too busy to refuse him. A fourth happened con- 
tinually to let the emperor see him overburdened with 
work. A fifth, to achieve his long cherished aim of dining 
with the emperor, stubbornly insisted on the correctness 
or falsity of some opinion that was just coming to the 
front, and with this object produced arguments more or 
less forcible and correct. 

All the men of this party were fishing for roubles, 
crosses, and promotions, and in this pursuit watched only 
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the weather-vane of imperial favour; and directly they 
noticed that vane turn in any direction, all this drone 
population of the army began puffing hard that way, so 
that it was all the more difficult for the emperor to turn 
it elsewhere. Amid the indefiniteness of the position, with 
a menace of serious danger giving everything a peculiarly 
threatening character, amid this vortex of intrigue, 
egotism, conflict of views and feelings, and the diversity 
of race of all these people—this eighth and largest party 
of those preoccupied with personal interests, imparted 
great confusion and obscurity to the common task. 
Whatever question arose, a swarm of these drones, with- 
out having finished their buzzing on a previous theme, 
flew over to the new one, and by their hum drowned and 
obscured the voices of those who were disputing honestly. 

From among all these parties, just at the time Prince 
Andrew reached the army, another, a ninth party, was 
being formed, which began to raise its voice. This was 
the party of the elders, reasonable men, experienced and 
capable in state affairs, who without sharing any of those 
conflicting opinions were able to take a detached view of 
what was going on at the staff at head-quarters, and to 
consider means of escape from all this muddle, indecision, 
intricacy, and weakness. 

The members of this party said and thought that what 
was wrong resulted principally from the emperor’s pre- 
sence with a military court in the army, and from the 
consequent transfer thither of the indefinite, conditional, 
and unsteady fluctuation of relations which is in place at 
court, but harmful in an army; that a sovereign should 
reign but not command the army, and that the only way 
out of the position was for the emperor and his court to 
leave the army; that the mere presence of the emperor 
paralysed the action of fifty thousand men who were 
required to secure his personal safety, and that the worst 
commander-in-chief, if independent, would be better than 
the very best trammelled by the presence and authority 
of the monarch, 4 

Just when Prince Andrew was living unoccupied at 
Drissa, Shishkov, the Secretary of State and one of the 
chief representatives of this party, wrote a letter to the 
emperor which Arakcheev and Balashev consented to 
sign. In that letter, availing himself of permission given 

234 (8) 
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him by the emperor to discuss the general course of 
affairs, he respectfully suggested—on the plea that it was 
necessary for the sovereign to arouse the war-like spirit 
in the people of the capital—that the emperor should 
leave the army. 

The arousing of the people by the Tsar, and his appeal 
to them to defend their fatherland: just that encourage- 
ment of the people—in as far as it was produced by the 
Tsar’s personal presence in Moscow—which was the chief 
cause of Russia’s triumph, was suggested to the emperor, 
and accepted by him, as a pretext for quitting the army. 


CHAPTER X 


BrEForE this letter had been given to the emperor, 
Barclay informed Bolkonski one day at dinner that the 
sovereign wished to see him: personally, to question him 
about Turkey, and that Prince Andrew was to present 
himself at Bennigsen’s quarters at six that evening. 

News had been received at the emperor’s quarters that 
very day of a fresh advance of Napoleon’s which might 
endanger the army—news which was subsequently found 
to be false. And that same morning Colonel Michaud had 
ridden round the Drissa fortifications with the emperor 
and pointed out to him that this fortified camp, constructed 
by Pfuel and till then considered a chef-d'@wvre of tactical 
science which would ensure Napoleon’s destruction—that 
this camp was an absurdity and would involve the 
destruction of the Russian army. 

Prince Andrew arrived at Bennigsen’s quarters which 
were situated in a country gentleman’s middle-sized house 
on the very banks of the river. Neither Bennigsen nor 
the emperor was there, but Chernyshev, the emperor’s 
aide-de-camp, received Bolkonski and informed him that 
the emperor, accompanied by General Bennigsen and 
Marquis Paulucci, had gone a second time that day to 
inspect the fortifications of the Drissa camp, of the 
suitability of which serious doubts were beginning to be 
entertained. 

Chernyshev was sitting, with a French novel in his 
hand, at a window in the first room. This room had 
probably been a music-room; there was still an organ 
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in it on which some rugs were piled, and in one corner 
stood the folding bedstead of Bennigsen’s adjutant. This 
adjutant was also present. Evidently wearied out by 
work or feasting, he sat dozing on the rolled-up bedding. 
Two doors led from the room: one straight on, into 
what had been the drawing-room ; and one, on the right, 
to the study. Through the first door came the sound of 
voices conversing in German and occasionally in French. 
In that drawing-room were gathered, by the emperor’s 
wish, not a military council (the emperor was fond of 
indefiniteness) but certain persons whose opinions, in view 
of the impending difficulties, he desired to know. It was 
not a council of war, but a sort of council chosen to 
elucidate some questions for the emperor personally. To 
this semi-council had been invited the Swedish General 
Armfelt, Adjutant-General Wolzogen, Wintsingerode 
(whom Napoleon had called a renegade French subject), 
Michaud, Toll, Count Stein, who was not a military man 
at all, and Pfuel himself, who as Prince Andrew had heard 
was the mainspring of the whole affair. Prince Andrew 
had an opportunity of getting a good look at him, for 
Pfuel arrived soon after himself, and ins passing through 
the drawing-room stopped a minute to speak to 
Chernyshev. 

At first sight Pfuel, in his ill-made Russian general’s 
uniform, which fitted him badly like a fancy-costume, 
seemed familiar to Prince Andrew, though he saw him 
now for the first time. There was about him something 
of Weyrother, Mack, and Schmidt, and many other 
German theorist-generals whom Prince Andrew had seen 
in 1805, buf he was more typical than any of them. 
Prince Andrew had never yet seen a German. theorist 
who so united in himself all the characteristics of those 
other Germans. 

Pfuel was short and very thin, but broad-boned, of 
coarse healthy build, broad in the hips and with prominent 
shoulder-blades. His face was much wrinkled and had 
deep-set eyes. His hair had evidently been brushed 
smooth in front on the temples, but stuck up naively in 


1K. F. Toll (1778-1842). A Russian general of German origin, 
subsequently created count. He was quartermaster-general of the 
main army in the war of 1812, and took a very active part after 
Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow. 
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little tufts behind. He entered the room looking about 
him anxiously and angrily, as if he were afraid of every- 
thing in that large room into which he had come. Holding 
up his sword awkwardly he addressed Chernyshev, and 
asked in German where the emperor was. One could see 
that he wished to pass through the rooms as quickly as 
possible, finish with the bows and greetings, and sit down 
to business in front of a map, where he would feel at 
home. He nodded hurriedly in reply to Chernyshev, and 
smiled ironically on hearing that, the sovereign was 
inspecting the fortifications that he, Pfuel, had himself 
designed in accordance with his theory.. He muttered 
something to himself abruptly and in a bass voice, as 
self-assured Germans speak—it sounded like ‘stupid 
fellow’... or ‘the whole affair will be ruined ’ or “ some- 
thing absurd is sure to come of it’... Prince Andrew 
could not catch what it was and would have passed on, 
but Chernyshev introduced him to Pfuel, remarking 
that Prince Andrew was just back from Turkey, where 
the war had terminated so fortunately. Pfuel barely 
glanced—not so much at Prince Andrew as past him— 
and said with a laugh: ‘That must have been a war 
with fine tactics!’ And laughing contemptuously he 
went on into the room whence came the sound of voices. 
Clearly Pfuel, always disposed to become irritably 
sarcastic, was particularly disturbed that day by the 
fact that they had dared to inspect and criticize his camp 
in his absence. From the short interview with Pfuel, 
Prince Andrew, thanks to his Austerlitz experiences, was 
able to form a clear idea of the man. Pfuel was one of 
those hopelessly and immutably self-confident men, self- 
confident to the point of martyrdom as only Germans can 
be, because only Germans are self-confident on the ground 
of an abstract notion—science: that is, the pseudo- 
knowledge of absolute truth. A Frenchman is self- 
assured because he regards himself personally, both in 
mind and body, as irresistibly attractive to men and 
women. An Englishman is self-assured on the ground 
that he is a citizen of the best-organized state in the 
world, and because an Englishman always knows what 
he should do, and knows that all he does as an English- 
man is undoubtedly correct. An Italian is self-assured 
because he is excited, and easily forgets himself and 
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others. A Russian is self-assured just because he knows 
nothing and does not want to know anything, since he 
does not believe that anything can be known. The 
German’s self-assurance is worse, stronger, and more 
repulsive than any other, because he imagines that he 
knows the truth—the science he himself invented, but 
which is for him absolute truth. 

Of that kind evidently was Pfuel. He had a science— 
the theory of oblique movements, deduced by him from 
the history of Frederick the Great’s wars; and all he 
came across in the history of more recent warfare seemed 
to him absurd and barbarous—monstrous collisions in 
which so many blunders were committed by both sides 
that these wars could not be called wars; that is, they did 
not accord with the theory and therefore could not serve 
as material for science. 

In 1806 Pfuel had been one of those who formed the 
plan of campaign that ended in Jena and Auerstedt; but 
in the result of that war he could not see the least proof 
of the wrongness of his theory. On the contrary, devia- 
tions made from his theory were, in his opinion, the sole 
cause of the whole disaster, and with the gleeful sarcasm 
characteristic of him he remarked: ‘ There, I said the 
whole affair would go to the devil!’ Pfuel was one of 
those theorists who so love their theory that they lose 
sight of the object of theory—its application to practice. 
His love of theory made him hate everything practical, 
and he would not listen to it. He was even pleased by 
failure, for failures, resulting from deviations in practice 
from the theory, only proved to him the accuracy of his 
theory. 

He said a few words to Prince Andrew and Chernyshev 
about the present war with the air of a man who knows 
beforehand that all will go wrong, and who is not dis- 
satisfied to have it so. The unbrushed tufts of hair 
sticking up behind and the hastily brushed hair on his 
temples expressed this most eloquently. 

He passed into the next room, and from there the 
deep grumbling sounds of his voice at once became 
audible, 
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CHAPTER XI 


PRINCE ANDREW'S eyes were still on Pfuel leaving the 
room, when Count Bennigsen entered hurriedly and, 
nodding to Bolkonski but not pausing, went into the 
study giving instructions to his adjutant as he went. 
The emperor was following him; and Bennigsen had 
hurried on to make some preparations and to be ready 
to receive the sovereign. Chernyshev and Prince Andrew 
went out into the porch. The sovereign, looking fatigued, 
was dismounting. The Marquis Paulucci was talking to 
him. The emperor with his head bent to the left, was 
listening with a dissatisfied air to Paulucci, who spoke 
with particular warmth. The emperor moved forward, 
evidently wishing to end the conversation, but the 
flushed and excited Italian, oblivious of decorum, followed 
him and continued talking. 

“And as for the person who advised forming this 
camp—the Drissa camp,’ said Paulucci as the emperor 
mounted the steps, and noticing Prince Andrew scanned 
his unfamiliar face, ‘ as to that person, Sire...’ continued 
Paulucci desperately, apparently incapable of restraining 
himself, ‘ the person who advised the Drissa camp should, 
in my opinion, be sent either to a lunatic asylum or to 
the gallows !’ 

Without heeding the end of the Italian’s remarks, and 
as though not hearing them, the emperor, recognizing 
Bolkonski, graciously addressed him. 

“I am very glad to see you! Go in there, where they 
are meeting, and wait for me.’ 

The emperor went into the study. After him followed 
Prince Peter Mikhaylovich Volkonski and Baron Stein, 
and the door closed behind them. Prince Andrew, taking 
advantage of the emperor’s permission, accompanied 
Paulucci, whom he had known in Turkey, into the drawing- 
zoom where the council was assembled. 

Prince Peter Mikhaylovich Volkonski occupied a posi- 
tion which might be called that of chief of the emperor’s 
staff. He came out of the study and took into the 
drawing-room some maps, which he spread out on the 
table, and he propounded the questions on which he 
wished to hear the opinion of the gentlemen present. 


Pr 
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The fact was that during the night news had been received 
(which afterwards proved to be false) of a movement of 
the French to outflank the Drissa camp. 

The first to speak was General Armfelt, who unex- 
pectedly proposed, to avoid the impending difficulty, the 
occupation of a perfectly novel position away from the 
Petersburg and Moscow roads. The reason for this was 
inexplicable (except for his desire to show that he, too, 
could have an opinion), but he urged that at that point 
the army should unite and there await the enemy. It 
was plain that Armfelt had thought of that plan long 
ago, and now expounded it, not so much to answer the 
questions propounded—which his plan did not answer— 
as to avail himself of the opportunity to air it. It was one 
of the millions of proposals that could be made, one 
as sound as another, so long as it was quite unknown 
what character the war would assume. Some disputed 
his arguments, others defended them, Young Count Toll 
contested the Swedish general’s views more warmly than 
any one else, and in the course of the dispute drew from 
his side pocket a well-filled note-book which he asked 
permission to read to them. In these voluminous notes 
Toll suggested another, a totally different, scheme from 
Armfelt’s or Pfuel’s plan of campaign. In answer to 
Toll, Paulucci suggested an advance and attack, which 
alone could, he urged, extricate us from the present 
uncertainty and from the trap (as he called the Drissa 
camp) in which we were placed. During all these discus- 
sions Pfuel and his interpreter Wolzogen (his ‘ bridge” 
in court relations) were silent. Pfuel only snorted con- 
temptuously and turned away, to indicate that he would 
never demean himself by replying to such nonsense as 
he was now hearing. So when Prince Volkonski, who was 
det chair, called on him to give his opinion he merely 
said : 

‘Why ask me? General Armfelt has proposed @ 
splendid position with an exposed rear; or this Italian 
gentleman’s attack—very fine; or a retreat, also good! 
Why ask me?’ said he. “Why, you yourselves know 
everything better than I do.’ 

But when Volkonski said with a frown that he was 
asking his opinion in the emperor’s name, Pfuel rose and, 
suddenly growing animated, began to speak: 
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‘ Everything has been spoilt, everything muddled, every- 
body thought they knew better than me, and now you 
come to me! How mend matters? There is nothing 
to mend! The principles laid down by me must be 
strictly adhered to,’ said he, drumming on the table with 
his bony fingers and proving that no eventuality could 
impair the efficiency of the Drissa camp, that everything 
had been foreseen, and that if the enemy were really going 
to outflank it the enemy would inevitably be destroyed. 

Paulucci, who did not know German, questioned him 
in French. Wolzogen came to the assistance of his chief 
who spoke French badly, and began to interpret for him, 
hardly able to keep pace with Pfuel, who was rapidly 
demonstrating that not only all that had happened, but 
all that could happen, had been foreseen in his scheme, 
and that if there were difficulties at the moment, the 
whole fault lay in the fact that his plan had not been 
exactly executed. He kept laughing sarcastically; he 
demonstrated, and at last contemptuously ceased to 
demonstrate, like a mathematician who ceases to prove in 
various ways the accuracy of a problem, the correctness 
of which has already been proved. Wolzogen took his 
place and continued to explain his views in French, every 
now and then turning to Pfuel and saying, * Is it not so, 
Your Excellency ?’ Pfuel, like a man so heated-in a 
fight that he strikes those on his own side, cried testily 
at his own supporter, Wolzogen : 

‘ Well, of course, what is there to explain ?’ 

Paulucci and Michaud both at once attacked Wolzogen 
in French, Armfelt addressed Pfuel in German, Toll 
explained matters to Volkonski in Russian. Prince 
Andrew listened and watched in silence. 

Of all these men Prince Andrew sympathized most 
with Pfuel, angry, determined, and absurdly self-confident 
as he was. He alone of all those present evidently did 
not seek anything for himself, nursed no hatred of any 
one, and only desired that his plan, formed upon a theory 
arrived at after years of toil, should be carried out. He 
was ridiculous and disagreeable with his sarcasm, but 
yet inspired involuntary respect by his boundless devotion 
to an idea. Moreover, the remarks of all except Pfuel 
betrayed one common feature, which had not been 
noticeable in the council of war in 1805, This was a 
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panic fear of Napoleon’s genius, which though concealed 
expressed itself in every rejoinder, Everything was 
assumed to be possible for Napoleon; they expected him 
from every side, and they used his terrible name to shatter 
each other’s proposals. Pfuel alone seemed to consider 
Napoleon a barbarian like every one else who opposed . 
his theory. But besides a feeling of respect, Pfuel evoked 
pity, too, in Prince Andrew. By the tone in which the 
courtiers addressed him, and the way Paulucci had 
allowed himself to speak of him to the emperor, but 
above all by a certain desperation in Pfuel’s own expres- 
sions, it was clear that the others knew, and that Pfuel 
himself felt, that his fall was near at hand. And, despite 
his self-confidence and grumpy German sarcasm, he was 
pitiable, with his hair smoothly brushed on the temples 
and sticking up in tufts behind. Though he concealed 
the fact under a show of irritation and contempt, he was 
evidently in despair that the only remaining chance of 
verifying his theory by a huge experiment, and proving 
its soundness to the whole world, was slipping away 
from him. 

The discussions continued a long time, and. the, longer 
they lasted the more heated became the disputes, which 
culminated in shouts and personalities, and the less was 
it possible to arrive at any general conclusion from all 
that was said. Prince Andrew listening to this polyglot 
talk, and to these surmises, plans, refutations, and shouts, 
felt nothing but amazement at what they were saying. 
The thought that had long since, and often, occurred to 
him during his military activities—the idea that there 
is not, and cannot be, any science of war, and that there- 
fore there can be no such thing as what is called military 
genius—now appeared to him an obvious truth. ‘ What 
theory and science is possible about a matter the con- 
ditions and circumstances of which are unknown and 
cannot be defined, and when the strength of the acting 
forces can still less be defined ? No one was, or is, able 
to foresee in what condition our or the enemy’s armies 
will be in a day’s time, and no one can measure the force 
of this or that detachment. Sometimes, when there is 
no coward at the front who calls out, ““ We are cut off,” 
and starts running, but some bold and merry fellow is 
there who shouts, ‘‘Hurrah!”—a detachment of 5,000 
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is worth 30,000, as happened at Schon Grabern; while 
sometimes 50,000 run before 8,000, as ‘at Austerlitz. 
What science can'there be in a matter in which nothing 
can be defined, as in all practical matters, and everything 
depends on innumerable conditions the significance of 
which is determined at a’ particular moment which arrives 
no one knows when? Armfelt says our army is cut off, 
and Paulucci says we have got the French army between 
two fires; Michaud says that the worthlessness of the 
Drissa camp lies in having the river behind it, and Pfuel 
says that therein lies its strength ; Toll proposes one plan, 
Armfelt another; and they are all good and all bad, and 
the advantages of any suggestion can only become 
evident at the moment of trial. And why do they all 
speak of “‘a military genius”? Is the man a genius who 
can order bread to be brought up at the right time, and 
say who is to go to the right and who to the left? It is 
only because military men are invested with pomp and 
power and masses of scoundrels flatter power, attributing 
to it the qualities of genius that do not pertain to it. 
The best generals I have known were, on the contrary, 
stupid or absent-minded men. Bagration was the best ; 
Napoleon himself admitted that. And Bonaparte him- 
self ? I remember his limited self-satisfied face on the 
field of Austerlitz. Not only does a good army commander 
not need any special qualities, but on the contrary he 
needs the absence of the highest and best human attributes 
—lovye, poetry, tenderness, and philosophical, inquiring 
doubt. He should be limited, firmly convinced that what 
he is doing is very important (otherwise he will not have 
sufficient patience), and only ‘then will he be a brave 
leader. God forbid that he should be human—love, or 
feel pity, or think of what is just and unjust.» It is 
comprehensible that in old days a theory of their ‘‘ genius ” 
came to be invented for them simply because they have 
power! The success of a military action depends not on 
them, but on the man in the ranks who shouts ‘‘ We are 
lost!” or ‘who shouts “‘ Hurrah!” And only in the 
ranks can one serve with assurance that one is of use !” 

So thought Prince Andrew as he listened to the talking, 
and he roused himself only when Paulucci called to him 
and every one was leaving. 

At the review next day the emperor asked Prince 
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Andrew where le would like to serve; and Prince Andrew 
for ever lost his standing in court circles by not asking 
to remain attached to the sovereign’s person, but asking 
permission to serve in the army, 


CHAPTER XII 


Rostoy, before the beginning of the campaign, received 


_ a letter from his parents in which they gave him a short 


account of Natasha’s illness and the breaking off of her 
engagement to Prince Andrew—explaining that Natasha 
had rejected him—and again asked Nicholas to retire 
from the army and return home. On receiving this letter 
Nicholas did not even try to retire from the army or 
obtain leave, but wrote to his parents that he was sorry 
Natasha was ill and her engagement broken off, and that 
he would do all he could to meet their wishes. To Sonya 
he wrote separately. : 

‘ Adored friend of my soul!’ he wrote. ‘ Nothing but 
honour could have. hindered me from returning to the 
country. But now, at the commencement of the campaign, 
I should feel dishonoured not only before my comrades 
but in my own eyes if I preferred my own happiness to 
my duty and love of the Fatherland. But this shall be 
our last separation. Believe me, directly the war is over 
if I am still alive and still loved by you, I will throw up 
everything and fly to you, to press you for ever to my 
ardent breast,’ 

Indeed it was only the opening of the campaign that 
prevented Rostov from returning home as he had 
promised and marrying Sonya. The autumn in Otradnoe 
with the hunting, and the winter with the Christmas 
holidays and Sonya’s love, had opened out to him a 
prospect of tranquil rural joys and peace such as he 
had never known before, and which now allured him, 
* A splendid wife, children, a good pack of hounds, a dozen 
leashes of smart, borzoi dogs, agriculture, neighbours, 
service by election...’ thought he, But now the 
campaign was beginning and he had to remain with his 
regiment. And since it had to be so, Nicholas Rostov 


3 He means that he may be elected by the local nobility to some 
administrative post. 
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characteristically felt contented with the life he led in the 
regiment, and was able to make that life agreeable to 
himself, 

After Nicholas had been joyfully welcomed by his 
comrades on his return from his furlough, he was sent 
to get remounts, and brought back some excellent horses 
which gave him pleasure and earned him commendation 
from his commanders. In his absence he had been pro- 
moted captain, and when the regiment was put on war 
footing with an increase in numbers he was again allotted 
his old squadron. 

The campaign began, the regiment was moved into 
Poland and the pay doubled; new officers arrived, new 
men and horses, and above all, all were infected by that 
merrily excited mood which accompanies the commence- 
ment of a war; and Rostov, conscious of his advantageous 
position in the regiment, devoted himself entirely to the 
pleasures and interests of military service, though he 
knew that sooner or later he would have to relinquish them. 

The troops retired from Vilna for various complicated 
reasons of state, politics, and strategy. Each step of the 
retreat was accompanied by a complicated interplay of 
interests, reasonings, and passions, at head-quarters. 
For the Pavlograd Hussars, however, the whole of this 
retreat, in the best part of summer and with sufficient 
supplies, was a very simple and merry matter. 

It was only at head-quarters that people were depressed, 
anxious, and intriguing; in the army itself they did not 
ask themselves where or why they were going. If they 
regretted having to retreat, it was only because they had 
to leave billets they had grown accustomed to, or some 
pretty young Polish lady. If the thought that things 
looked bad chanced to enter some one’s head, he tried to 
be cheerful as befits a good soldier, and not to think 
about the general trend of affairs but only of the task 
nearest at hand. First they camped gaily before Vilna, 
making acquaintance with the Polish landowners, pre- 
paring for reviews, and being reviewed, by the emperor 
and other high commanders. Then came the order 
to retreat to Sventsyany and destroy any provisions 
that they could not take with them. Sventsyany was 
memorable to the hussars only because it was the drunken 
camp, a name given to it by the whole army, and because 
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there many complaints were made against the troops, 
who taking advantage of the order to collect provisions, 
took, as such, horses, carriages, and carpets from the 
Polish proprietors. Rostov remembered Sventsyany 
because, on the first day after their arrival at that small 
town, he had to discharge a sergeant-major and was 
unable to manage all the drunken men of the squadron 
who, unknown to him, had carried off five barrels of old 
beer. From Sventsyany they retired farther and farther 
to Drissa, and thence again retired beyond Drissa, already 
approaching the frontier of Russia proper. 

On the 13th of July the Pavlograds for the first time had 
to take part im a serious action. 

On the 12th of July, on the eve of that action, there was 
@ great storm of ram and hail. The summer of 1812 in 
general was remarkable for its storms. 

Two squadrons of Paviograd Hussars were bivouacking 
on a field of rye, which was already in ear but had been 
completely trodden down by cattle and horses. The rain 
was coming down im torrents, and Rostov with his 
protégé, the young officer Ilyim, was sitting in a hastily- 
constructed shelter. An officer of their regiment, with 

moustaches extending on to his cheeks, who, after 
ridmg to head-quarters had been overtaken by the rain, 


*] have come from head-quarters, Count. Have you 
heard of Raevski's exploit ?” 

And the officer gave particulars of the Saltanov batitle, 
which he had heard at the staff. 

Restov, who kept drawing im his neck down which 
water was trickling, smoked his pipe and listened 
i ively, with an occasional glance at the young 
officer, Ilyin, who was pressing closer to him. This officer, 
a lad of sixteen, had recently joined the regiment, and 
himself had been to Denisov seven years before. Lyin 
tried to imitate Rostev im everything, and adored him as 
a woman might have done. 

\ Zdezhinski, 
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terrific fire, and had charged with them beside him. 
Rostov heard the story and not only. said nothing to 
encourage Zdrzhinski’s enthusiasm but on the contrary 
had the appearance of, being ashamed of what he was 
hearing, though he had no intention of disputing it. 
Since Austerlitz and the 1807 campaign Rostov knew by 
his own experience that men, always lie when describing 
military exploits, just as he himself had done when 
recounting his own deeds; besides, he had experience 
enough to know that nothing happens in war at all as 
we can imagine or relate it, ' And therefore he did not 
like Zdrzhinski’s tale, nor did he like Zdrzhinski himself, 
who with his moustaches extending over his cheeks had 
a habit of bending low over the face of his hearer, and 
who crowded Rostov in the narrow shanty. Rostov 
looked at him in silence. ‘ In the first place, there must 
have been such confusion and crowding on the dam that 
was being attacked that even if Raevski did lead his 
sons there, it could have had no effect except on some 
dozen men nearest to him,’ thought he, ‘the rest could 
not have seen how, or with whom, Raevski went on the 
dam, And even those who did see it would not have 
been greatly stimulated by it, for what had they to do 
with Raevski’s tender paternal feelings when their own 
skins were in danger? And besides, the fate of- the 
Fatherland did not depend on whether they. took the 
Saltanov dam or not, as we are told was the case at 
Thermopylae. And so why should he have made such 
a sacrifice? And why expose his own children in the 
battle ?, I would not have taken my brother there, or 
even Ilyin, who is a stranger to me but a nice lad. I would 
have tried to put them somewhere under cover,’ Nicholas 
continued to think, as he listened to Zdrzhinski. But 
he did not express his thoughts, for in this also he had 
gained experience. He knew that this tale redounded 
to the glory of our arms, and therefore one had to pretend 
not to doubt it; and he acted accordingly. 

‘ This is becoming unbearable,’ said Ilyin, noticing that 
Rostoy did not relish Zdrzhinski’s conversation, ‘My 
stockings and shirt... and the water is running on my 
seat! Pll go and look for shelter. The rain seems not 
to be so heavy.’ 

Ilyin went out and Zdrzhinski rode away. 
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Five minutes later Ilyin, splashing through the mud, 
came running back to the shanty. 

‘Hurrah! Rostov, come quick! Found!) Only about 
two hundred yards away there’s a tavern where ours 
haye already collected. We shall at least get dry there ; 
and Mary Hendrikhovna’s there.’ 

Mary Hendrikhoyna was the wife of the regimental 
doctor ; a pretty, young German woman, whom he had 
married in Poland. .The doctor, whether from. lack of 
means or because he did not like to part. from his wife 
in the early days of their married life, took her about 
with him wherever the hussar regiment went, and his 
jealousy had hecome a standing joke among the hussar 
officers, 

Rostov threw his cloak over his shoulders, shouted 
to Lavrushka to follow him, with the things, and went 
with Llyin, through the rain which had abated, and 
the darkness that was occasionally rent by distant light- 
ning, now slipping in the mud and now splashing right 
through it. 

*‘ Rostov, where are you ?’ 

‘Here. What lightning!’ they called to each other. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Iw the tavern, before which stood the doctor’s covered 
cart, there were already some five officers. Mary Hendri- 
khoyna, a plump blonde, little German in a dressing-jacket 
and nightcap, was sitting in the front corner on a wide 
bench. Her husband, the doctor, lay sleeping behind 
her. Rostov and Ilyin entered the room, welcomed with 
merry acclamations and laughter. 

* Dear me, how jolly you are!’ said Rostov, laughing. 

* And why do you stand there gaping ?’ 

‘They are swells! Why, the water’s streaming off 
them! Don’t make our drawing-room wet.’ 

‘Don’t soil Mary Hendrikhovna’s dress,’ cried other 
‘voices. 

Rostov and Ilyin hastened to find a corner where they 
*eould change into dry clothes without offending Mary 
Hendrikhovna’s modesty. They were going into a tiny - 
recess behind a partition to change, but completely filling 
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it, they found three officers who sat playing cards by the 
light of a solitary candle on‘an empty box, and these 
officers would on no account yield their position. Mary 
Hendrikhovna obliged them with the loan of a petticoat 
to be used as a curtain, and behind that screen Rostov 
and Ilyin, helped by Lavrushka, who had brought their 
kits, took off their wet things and put on dry ones. 

A fire was made up in the dilapidated brick stove. 
They found a board, fixed it firmly on two.saddles, covered 
it with a horsecloth, procured 4 small samovar, a cellaret 
and half a bottle of rum, and having asked Mary Hendri- 
khovna to be hostess, they all crowded round her. One 
offered her a clean pocket-handkerchief to ‘wipe her 
charming hands; another spread a jacket beneath her 
little feet to keep them from the damp, another hung his 
coat over the window to keep out the draught; and yet 
another kept the flies off her husband’s face that. he 
might not wake up. 

‘Leave him alone,’ said Mary Hendrikhovna, smiling 
timidly and happily. ‘ He is sleeping well as it is, after 
a sleepless night.’ 

‘ Oh, no, Mary Hendrikhovna,’ replied the officer, ‘ one 
must take care of the doctor. Perhaps he will have pity 
on me some day when it comes to cutting off a leg or an 
arm for me.’ 

There were only three tumblers and the water was so 
muddy that one could not see whether the tea was strong 
or weak, and the samovar only held six tumblers of water ; 
this however made it all the pleasanter, as one had to 
receive one’s tumbler in turn and by seniority, from 
Mary Hendrikhovna’s plump hands with their short and 
not over clean nails. All the officers seemed, and really 
were, in love with her that evening. Even those who 
were playing cards behind the partition soon abandoned 
their game and came over to the samovar, yielding to the 
general atmosphere of courtship of Mary Hendrikhovna. 
She, seeing herself surrounded by such brilliant and polite 
young men, beamed with satisfaction, try as she might © 
to hide it and frightened as she evidently was every time 
her husband moved in his sleep behind her. 

There was only one spoon; sugar was more plentiful 
than anything else, but it took too long to dissolve, so 
it was decided that Mary Hendrikhovna should stir the 
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sugar for each in turn. Rostov received his tumbler, and 
adding some rum to it asked Mary Hendrikhovna to 
stir it. 

“But you take it without sugar?’ she said, andbini all 
the time as if all that she said, and all the others said, 
was very amusing and had a second meaning. 

“It is not the sugar I want, but only that your little 
hand should stir my tea.’ 

Mary Hendxikhovna assented, and began looking for 
the spoon which meanwhile some one had taken. 

“Use your little finger, Mary Hendrikhovna, it will be 
still nicer,’ said Rostov: 

‘Too hot!’ she replied, blushing with pleasure. 

Ilyin put a few drops of rum into the bucket of water 
and brought it to Mary Hendrikhovna with the request 
that she should stir it with her finger. 

* This is my cup,’ said he. ‘ Only dip your finger in it 
and [ll drink it all up.’ 

When they had emptied the samovar, Rostov took 
a pack of cards and proposed playing a game of “ Kings’ 
with her. They drew lots to settle who should make up 
Mary Hendrikhovna’s set. At Rostov’s suggestion it was 
agreed as a rule of the game that whoever became ‘ King’ 
should have the right to kiss Mary Hendrikhovna’s hand, 
and that the “ Booby’ should go to refill and re-heat the 
samovar for the doctor when the latter awoke. 

“ Well, but supposing Mary Hendrikhovna is ‘‘ King” ?’ 
asked Ilyin. 

* As it is, she is queen, and her word is law!’ 

Hardly had they begun playing when from behind 
Mary Hendrikhovna the doctor’s dishevelled head sud- 
denly appeared. He had been awake some time, listening 
to what was being said, and he evidently saw nothing 
mirthful or amusing in what was being said and done. 

His face was sad and depressed. Without greeting the 
officers, he scratched himself and: asked to be allowed to 
pass, as they were blocking his way. As soon as he had 
left the room all the officers burst into loud laughter, 
and Mary Hendrikhovyna blushed till her eyes filled with 
tears, and thereby became yet more attractive in the 
opinion of the officers. Returning from the yard, the 
doctor told his wife (who had ceased to smile so happily 
and looked at him in alarm awaiting her sentence) that 
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the rain had stopped and they must go to sleep in their 
covered cart or everything would be stolen. 

“But P ‘ll send an orderly. . . . Two of them ! 13 said 
Rostov. ‘ What an idea, doctor ! 

‘I will stand sentinel myself!’ said Ilyin. 

“No, gentlemen, you have had your sleep, but I have 
not slept for two nights,’ replied the doctor, and sat down 
morosely beside his wife to await the end of the game. 

Seeing his gloomy face as he frowned at his wife, the 
officers grew yet merrier, and! some of them could not 
refrain from laughter for which they hurriedly sought 
plausible pretexts. When he had gone, taking his wife 
with him, and had settled down with her in their covered 
cart, the officers lay down in the tavern, covering them- 
selves with their wet cloaks; but they could not sleep 
for a long time. Now they exchanged remarks, recalling 
the doctor’s uneasiness and his wife’s delight, now they 
ran out into the porch and reported what was taking 
place in the covered trap.. Several times Rostov, covering 
up his head, tried to go to sleep;' but some remark 
always roused him, and the conversation was re-started, 
while their unreasoning, merry, child-like laughter again 
rang out. 


CHAPTER XIV 


It was nearly three, and no one was yet asleep, when 
the quarter-master entered with an order to move on to 
the little town of Ostrovna. 

Still langhing and talking as before, the officers began 
getting ready hurriedly, and again filled the samovar with 
muddy water.and heated it. But Rostov, without waiting 
for tea, went off to his squadron. Day was breaking, the 
rain had ceased, and the clouds were dispersing. It felt 
damp and cold, especially in clothes that were still moist, 
As they left the tavern in the twilight of dawn, Rostov 
and Ilyin both glanced under the wet and. glistening 
leather hood of the doctor’s cart, where his feet protruded 
from under the apron and his wife’s nightcap was visible 
on a pillow in the centre, and sleepy breathing was 
audible. 

‘ Really, she’s a dear little thing,’ said Rostov to Lyin, 
who was following him. 
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* A charming woman !’ said Ilyin, with all the gravity 
of sixteen. 

Half an hour Jater the squadron was lined up on the 
road, The command came to mount! ‘The soldiers 
crossed themselves and mounted. Rostov riding in front 
gave the order, “ Forward!’ and the hussars defiling in 
fours, with hoofs splashing on the soft road, clanking 
sabres, and subdued talk, moved along the broad road 
planted with birch trees, following the infantry and a 
battery which had gone on in front. 

Tattered lilac-blue clouds, reddening in the east, were 
flying before the wind, It was growing lighter and lighter. 
That curly grass which always grows by country roadsides 
became clearly discernible, still wet with the night’s rain ; 
the drooping branches of the birches, also wet, swayed in 
the wind and bright drops dripped. aslant from them. 
The soldiers’ faces became more and more clearly defined. 
Rostov, closely followed by Llyin, rode along the side of 
the road between two rows of birch trees. 

When campaigning, Rostov took the liberty of riding, 
not an army, but a Cossack horse. A judge of, horses 
and a sportsman, he had lately procured himself a large, 
fine, mettlesome, Donets horse, dun-coloured with light 
mane and tail, and when he rode it no one could out- 
gallop him. To ride this horse was a pleasure to Rostov. 
He thought of the horse, of the morning, of the doctor’s 
wife, but not once did he think of the impending 
danger. 

Formerly, when going into action, Rostov used to feel 
afraid ; now he did not experience the least fear, He was 
fearless, not because he had-grown used to being under 
fire (one cannot grow used to danger), but because he had 
learned to manage his thoughts in the face of danger. 
He had grown accustomed, when going into action, to 
think about everything except what seemed most interest- 
ing—the impending danger. During the first period of 
his service, much as he tried and much as he reproached 
himself with cowardice, he had been unable to do this; 
but with time it had come of itself. Now he rode beside 
lyin under the birch trees, occasionally pulling leaves 
from a branch that met his hand, sometimes touching his 
horse’s side with his feot, or handing, without turning 
round, a smoked-out pipe to an hussar riding behind him, 
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with as calm and careless an air as though he were merely 
out for a ride. He glanced with pity at the excited face 
of Ilyin, who talked a great deal and in great agitation. 
He knew from experience the torment of expecting terror 
and death which the cornet was suffering, and he knew 
that nothing but time could help him. 

As soon as the sun appeared in the clear strip of sky 
beneath the clouds, the wind fell as if it dared not spoil 
the beautiful summer morning after the storm; drops 
still continued to fall, but now vertically, and all was 
still. The whole sun appeared, showed itself on the 
horizon, ‘and disappeared behind a long, narrow cloud 
that hung above it. A few minutes later it came out 
again, brighter still, from behind the top of the cloud, 
tearing its edge. Everything grew bright and glistening, 
and with the light, and as if in reply to it, came the report 
of guns ahead of them. . 

Before Rostov had had time to consider and determine 
the distance of that firing, Count Ostermann-Tolstoy’s 
adjutant came galloping from Vitebsk with orders to ride 
at a trot along the road. 

The squadron overtook and passed the infantry and 
the battery (which were also pushing forward), rode down 
a hill, and passing through an empty and deserted village, 
again ascended. ‘The horses began to lather, the men 
looked flushed. 

“Halt! Dress your ranks!’ was heard ahead the order 
of the regimental-commander. ‘ Forward by the left. 
Walk, march!’ came the order from in front. 

And the hussars, following the line of the troops, passed 
to the left flank of the position and halted behind our 
uhlans who were in the first line. To the right stood our 
infantry in a dense column; they were the reserve. 
Higher up the hill through the wonderfully clear air, 
brightly illuminated by the slanting morning sunbeams, 
our guns were visible on the very horizon. In front, 
beyond a valley, could be seen the enemy’s columns and 
guns. In the valley could be heard our front line, already 
in action, briskly exchanging shots with the foe. 

At these sounds, long unheard, Rostov’s spirits rose as 
at the strains of the merriest music. Trap-ta-ta-tap ! 
cracked the shots, now simultaneously, now several 
quickly one after another. Again all was silent, and then 
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again it sounded as if detonators were exploding as some 
one walked on them. 

The hussars had been in the same place for about an 
hour, A cannonade commenced. Count Ostermann with 
his suite rode up behind the squadron, halted, spoke to 
the commander of the regiment, and rode up the hill to 
the guns. 

After Ostermann was gone, a command given to the 
uhlans was heard. 

* Form column, prepare to charge !’ 

The infantry in front divided into platoons to let the 
cavalry pass. The uhlans started, the streamers on their 
spears fluttering, and trotted downhill towards the French 
cavalry which appeared at the foot of the hill to the left. 

As soon as the’ uhlans had descended the hill, the 
hussars were ordered to move up to support the battery. 
As they took the places vacated by the uhlans, from the 
pickets came bullets, whining and whistling, but falling 
spent without hitting any one. 

These sounds, that he had not heard for so long a time, 
had an even more pleasurable and exhilarating effect on 
Rostov than the noise of firing. Drawing himself up he 
surveyed the field of battle that opened out before him 
from the hill, and with his whole soul followed the move- 
ments of the uhlans. The latter rushed close up to the 
French dragoons, there seemed a dim confusion in the 
smoke, and five minutes later our uhlans were galloping 
back, not to the place where they had been, but more to 
the left. Among the orange-coloured uhlans on chestnut 
horses, and behind them in a great mass, appeared blue 
French dragoons on grey horses, 


CHAPTER XV 


Rostov, with his keen sportsman’s eye, was one of the 
first to catch sight of those blue French dragoons pursuing 
our uhlans. Nearer and nearer in disorderly crowds 
came the uhlans and the French dragoons who pursued 
them. One could already see how those men, who looked 
so small at the foot of the hill, jostled and overtook one 
another, waving their arms and their sabres in the air, 

Rostov gazed at what was happening before him as at 
a hunt. He felt instinctively that if the hussars struck 
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now at the French dragoons the latter could not with- 
stand it; but if a charge was to be made, it must be 
made at once, that very moment, or it would be too late. 
He looked round. A captain, standing beside him, was 
gazing like himself with eyes fixed:on the cavalry below 
them. 
* Andrew Sevastyanych ! !? said Rostov. ‘ You know, 
we could crush them. . 
‘ A fine thing, too !’ replied the captain, ‘ and really...’ 
Rostov did not hear him out, but gave his horse a touch, 
galloped to the front of the squadron, and before he had 
time to finish giving the word of command, the whole 
squadron, sharing his feeling, was following him. Rostov 
himself did not know how or why he did it. He acted as 
he did when hunting without reflecting or considering. 
He saw the dragoons near, and that they were galloping 
in disorder; he knew they could not withstand an attack 
—knew there was only that moment, and that if he let 
it slip it would not return. The bullets were whining and 
whistling around him so stimulatingly, his horse was so 
eager to go, that he could not restrain himself. He touched 
his horse, gave the word, of command, and immediately, 
hearing behind him the tramp of the horses of his deployed 
squadron, rode at full trot down towards the dragoons. 
Hardly had they got to the bottom of the hill. when 
instinctively their pace changed to a gallop, which grew 
faster and faster as they approached our uhlans and the 
French dragoons who were galloping after them... The 
dragoons were now close at hand. Those in front, on 
seeing our hussars, began to turn, while those behind began 
to halt. With the same feeling with which he had galloped 
across the path of a wolf, Rostov gave rein to his Donets 
horse and galloped to intersect the path of the dragoons’ 
disordered lines. One uhlan stopped, one who was on 
foot flung himself to the ground so as not to be knocked 
down, and a riderless horse fell in among the hussars. 
Nearly all the dragoons were galloping back. Rostov, 
picking out one on a grey horse, dashed after him. On 
the way he came upon a bush, but his good horse cleared 
it, and he had hardly righted himself in his saddle when 
he saw that ina few instants he would overtake the enemy 
he had chosen. That Frenchman, by his uniform an 
officer, was going at a gallop, crouching on his grey horse 
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and urging it with his sabre: In a moment Rostov’s 
horse dashed. with its breast against the hindquarters of 
the officer’s horse, nearly knocking it over, and at the 
same instant Rostov, without knowing: why, raised his 
sabre and'struck the Frenchman with it. 

The instant he did this all his animation suddenly 
vanished, The officer fell; not so much from the blow, 
which had but slightly cut his arm above the elbow, as 
from the shock to his horse and from fright. Rostov 
reined in his horse and looked at his foe, to see whom he 
had vanquished. The French dragoon officer was hopping 
with one foot on the ground while the other was caught 
in the stirrup. His eyes, screwed up with fear as if he 
expected another blow any moment, gazed up at Rostov 
with shrinking terror. His face, pale and mud-stained, 
was fair and young, with a dimple in the chin and light 
blue eyes ; it was not an enemy’s face suited for a battle- 
field, but a most ordinary home face. Before Rostov had 
decided what he would do with him, the officer cried, 
“I surrender!’ He hurriedly but vainly tried to extract 
his foot from the stirrup, and did not remove his frightened 
blue eyes from Rostov’s face. Some hussars who galloped 
up disengaged his foot and helped him into the saddle. 
On all sides the hussars were busy with the dragoons ; one 
dragoon was wounded, but though his face was bleeding 
he would not give up his horse; another was riding 
behind a hussar with his arms round him; a third was 
being helped by an hussar to mount his horse. In front 
the French infantry were firing as they ran. The hussars 
galloped hastily back with their prisoners. | Rostov 
galloped with the rest, experiencing an unpleasant feeling 
of depression in his heart. Something vague and con- 
fused, for which he could not at all account, had come 
to him with the capture of that officer and the blow he 
had dealt him. 

Count Ostermann-Tolstoy met the returning hussars, 
sent for Rostov, thanked him, and said he would report 
his gallant deed to the emperor and would recommend 
him for the St. George’s Cross. Rostov, when sent for 
by Count Ostermann, remembering that he had charged 
without orders, felt sure his chief meant to punish him 
for breach of discipline. Ostermann’s flattering words 
and the promise of a reward should therefore have struck 
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him the more pleasantly; but-he still felt that same 
vaguely disagreeable feeling of moral nausea. ‘ But what 
on earth is troubling me?’ he asked himself as he rode 
away from the general. ‘lyin? No, he is safe. Have 
I shamed myself in any way ? No, that’s not it.’ Some- 
thing else, resembling remorse, tormented him, ‘ Yes, 
oh, yes, that French officer with the dimple. And I 
remember how my arm stopped short when [I raised it.’ 

When he saw the prisoners being led away Rostov 
galloped after them to have a look at his Frenchman 
with the dimple on his chin. He sat in his foreign uniform 
on an hussar pack-horse, looking anxiously round him. 
The wound on his arm could scarcely be called a wound. 
He glanced at Rostov with a feigned smile, and waved 
his hand in greeting.. Rostov still had the same indefinite 
feeling of shame. 

All that day and the next his friends and comrades 
noticed that he was not dull or angry but taciturn, thought- 
ful, and preoccupied. He drank-reluctantly, tried to be 
alone, and was always preoccupied. 

He was always thinking about that brilliant exploit of 
his, which to his amazement had gained him the St. 
George’s Cross and even procured him a reputation for 
bravery ;» and there was something he could not at all 
- understand. ‘So others are even more afraid than 
I am!’ he thought. ‘So that’s all there is in what’s 
called heroism! And did I do it for my country’s sake ? 
And of what was he guilty, with his dimple and blue 
eyes? How frightened he was! He thought I should 
kill him, Why should I kill him ?) My arm shook. And 
they are giving mea St. George’s Cross. \I don’t under- 
stand anything about the whole matter !’ 

But while Nicholas was ruminating on these questions, 
and still could not give himself a clear account of what 
puzzled him so, the wheel of Fortune, as often happens 
in the Service, turned to his advantage. He was brought 
into notice after the affair at Ostrovna, was given an 
hussar battalion, and where a brave officer was needed he 
was chosen, 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Havin received news of Natasha’s illness, the countess, 
though not yet quite well and still weak, went with Petya 
and the rest of the household to Moscow; and the whole 
family moved from Mary Dmitrievna’s house to their own, 
and settled down in the town. 

Natasha’s illness was so serious that, fortunately for 
her and her parents, the thought of all that had caused 
the illness, her conduct and the breaking off of her engage- 
ment, receded to the background. She was so ill that it 
was not possible to consider how far she was to blame for 
all that had occurred, for she did not eat or sleep, grew 
visibly thinner, coughed, and as the doctors made them 
feel, was in danger. It was necessary to think only of 
how to help her. Doctors came to see her singly and in 
consultations, talked much French, German, and Latin, 
blamed one another, and prescribed a great variety of 
medicines for all the diseases known to them; but. the 
simple idea never occurred to one of them that they 
could not know the disease Natasha was suffering*from, 
as no disease suffered by a live man can be known; for 
every living person has his own peculiarities and always 
has his own peculiar, personal, novel, complicated disease 
unknown to medicine—not a disease of the lungs, liver, 
skin, heart, nerves, and so on, mentioned in medical 
books, but a disease consisting of one of the innumerable 
combinations of the maladies of those organs. This 
simple thought could not occur to the doctors (as it cannot 
occur to a wizard that he cannot work charms) because 
the business of their lives was to cure; because they 
received money for it, and had spent the best years of 
their lives on that business. But above all that thought 
was kept out of their minds because they saw that they 
were undoubtedly useful, and they really were useful, to 
the whole Rostov household. They were not useful 
because they made the patient swallow substances most 
of which were harmful (the harm they did was not very 
noticeable because the harmful substances were adminis- 
tered in very small quantities), but they were useful, 
necessary, and indispensable (and this is why there always 
are, and always will be, pseudo-healers, wise-women, 
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homoeopaths, and allopaths), because they satisfied a moral 
need of the invalid and of those who loved her. They 
satisfied that eternal human need for hope of relief, for 
sympathy, and for action, that one feels when one is 
suffering, They satisfied that need which in its most 
elementary form is seen in a child when it desires to have 
the place rubbed that has been hurt. The child knocks 
itself and at once runs to the arms of its mother or nurse 
to have the aching spot rubbed or kissed: and it feels 
better when this is done. It cannot believe that the 
strongest and wisest of his folk have no remedy for his 
pain, and the hope of relief and the expression of his 
mother’s sympathy while she rubs the bump comforts 
him. The doctors were of use to Natasha because they 
kissed and rubbed her bump by assuring her that it 
would soon pass if only the coachman went to the chemist’s 
in the Arbat, and for a rouble and seventy kopeks, got 
a powder and some pills in a pretty box, and if she took 
these powders at intervals of precisely two hours, neither 
more nor less, in boiled water. 

What would Sonya and the count and countess have 
done, how would they have looked, if they had done 
nothing, if there had not been those pills to give by the 
clock, the warm drinks, the chicken cutlets, and all the 
other details of life ordered by the doctors, the carrying 
out of which provided an occupation and consolation for 
the family circle? How would the count have borne his 
dearly loved daughter’s illness had he not known that it 
was costing him a thousand roubles, and that he would 
not grudge thousands more to benefit her; if he had not 
known that if her health remained bad he would not 
grudge yet other thousands and would take her abroad 
for consultations ; and if he had not been able to narrate 
the details of how Métivier and Feller had not understood 
the case, but Friez had understood it, and Mudrov had 
diagnosed it better still? What would the countess have 
done had she not been able sometimes to quarrel with the 
invalid for not fully observing the doctor’s orders ? 

“You'll never get well, this way,’ she would say, for- 
getting her grief in her vexation, ‘if you won’t obey the 
doctor and take your medicine at the right time! You 
mustn’t trifle with it, you know, or you may get pneu- 
monia,’ she went on, deriving great comfort from the 
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utterance of this foreign word, incomprehensible to 
others besides herself. 

What would Sonya have done without the glad con- 
sciousness that she had not undressed for the first three 
nights, in order to be ready to fulfil with precision all the 
doctor’s injunctions, and that she still kept awake at 
nights so as not to miss the proper time when the slightly 
harmful pills from the little gilt box had to be adminis- 
tered? Even to Natasha herself, though she declared 
that no medicine would cure her and that it was all 
nonsense, even to her it was pleasant to see that so many 
sacrifices were being made for her sake, and to know that 
she had to take medicine at certain hours. And it was 
even pleasant to be able, by disregarding the orders, to 
show that she did not believe in medical treatment and 
did not value her life. 

The doctor came every day, felt her pulse, looked at 
her tongue, and regardless of her grief-stricken face, 
joked with her. But then, when he had gone into another 
room to which the countess hurriedly followed him, he 
assumed a grave air, and thoughtfully shaking his head 
said that though there was danger he had hopes of the 
effect of this last remedy, and one must wait and see; 
that the malady was chiefly mental, but... 

The countess, trying to conceal the action from herself 
and from the doctor, slipped a gold coin into his hand, 
and always returned to the patient with a more tranquil 
mind, 

The symptoms of Natasha’s illness were that she ate 
little, slept little, coughed, and was never animated. The 
doctors said she could not. get on without medical treat- 
ment; they therefore kept her in the stifling atmosphere 
of the town, and the Rostovs did not go to the country 
in the summer of 1812. 

In spite of the many pills she swallowed and the drops 
and powders out of the little bottles and boxes of which 
Madame Schoss, who liked that sort’ of thing, made 
a large collection, and in spite of being deprived of the 
country life to which she was accustomed, youth pre- 
vailed ; Natasha’s grief began to be crusted over by the 
impressions of the life she lived, it gradually became 
a thing of the past, and she began to recover physically, 
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CHAPTER XVII 


NatasHa was calmer but not more cheerful; she not 
merely avoided all external forms of pleasure: _ balls, 
promenades, concerts, and theatres, but she never once 
laughed without tears being noticeable behind her laughter. 
She could not sing. As soon as she began to laugh or tried 
to sing by herself tears choked her: tears of remorse, 
tears at the recollection of those pure times which could 
never return ; tears of vexation at having uselessly ruined 
her young life which might have been so happy. Laughter 
and singing in particular seemed to her a blasphemy 
against her grief. She lost all impulse towards coquetry, 
and did not even need to restrain herself. She said and 
felt that at that time no man was more to her than 
Nastasya Ivanovna, the buffoon. Something stood 
sentinel within her and forbade every joy. Besides, she 
no longer had all the former interests of the girlish careless 
life that had been so full of hope. Most often and most 
painfully of all she recalled the autumn, the hunting, 
* Uncle’, and the Christmas holidays spent with Nicholas 
at Otradnoe. What would she not have given to bring 
back even one day of that time! But it was gone for ever. 
The presentiment she had then felt that that state of 
freedom and readiness for every enjoyment would not 
return again, had not deceived her. Yet it was necessary 
to live on. 

It was a consolation to reflect that she was not better, 
as she had formerly imagined, but worse, much worse, 
than anybody else in the world. But this was not enough. 
She knew that, but asked herself, ‘What more?’ But 
there was nothing before her. There was no joy in life, 
yet life was passing. Natasha apparently tried not to be 
a burden or a hindrance to any one, but she wanted nothing 
for herself. She kept away from every one in the house, 
and only felt at ease with her brother Petya. She liked 
to be with him better than with the others ; and sometimes 
when alone with him she laughed. She hardly ever left 
the house, and of those who came to see them she was glad 
to see only one person, Pierre. It would have been 
impossible to treat her with more delicacy and. greater 
care, and at the same time more seriously, than Count 
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Bezukhov treated her, Natasha was unconsciously aware 
of this delicacy and therefore found great pleasure in 
his society. But she was not even grateful to him for it. 
Nothing good on Pierre’s part seemed to her to be an effort. 
It seemed so natural for Pierre to be kind to every one 
that there was no merit in his kindness. Sometimes 
Natasha noticed that he was embarrassed and awkward 
in her presence, especially when he wanted to do something 
to please her, or when he feared that something in the 
conversation would awaken memories distressing to her. 
She noticed this, and attributed it to his general kindness 
and shyness, which she imagined must be the same towards 
every one as to her. After those accidental words to the 
effect that if he were free he would have asked, on his 
knees, for her hand and her love, which he had uttered at 
a moment of such agitation on her part, Pierre never 
spoke of his feelings for Natasha, and it seemed plain to 
her that those words, which had then so comforted her, 
were said as all sorts of meaningless words are said to 
comfort a érying child. Not because Pierre was a married 
man, but because between herself and him Natasha 
very strongly felt that moral barrier of which she had 
experienced the absence with Kuragin—it never entered 
her head that the relations between herself and him could 
lead to love on her part, still less on his, or even to that 
kind of tender, self-conscious, poetic friendship between 
a man and a woman of which she had known several 
examples. 

At the end of the fast of St. Peter,t Agrafena Ivanovna 
Belova, a country neighbour of the Rostovs, came to 
Moscow to pay her devotions at the shrines of the Moscow 
saints. She suggested that Natasha should fast and prepare 
for Holy Communion, and Natasha gladly welcomed the 
idea, Despite the doctor’s orders that she should not go 
out early in the morning, Natasha insisted on fasting and 
preparing for the sacrament, not as they generally prepared 
for it in the Rostov family, that is by attending three _ 
services in their own house, but as Agrafena Ivanovna 
did, which was to go to church every day for a week, 
not once missing either vespers, Mass, or matins. 

The countess was pleased with Natasha’s zeal; after 
the poor results of medical treatment, she hoped in the 


+ That is, towards St. Peter's day, 29th June, old style. 
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depths of her heart that prayer might help her daughter 
more than medicines and, though with some fear and 
concealing it from the doctor, she agreed’ to Natasha’s 
wish and entrusted Natasha to Belova. Agrafena Ivanovna 
used to come to wake Natasha at three in the morning, 
but generally found her already awake. She was afraid 
of missing the time for matins. Hastily washing, and 
meekly putting on her worst dress and an old mantilla, 
shivering in the fresh air, Natasha went out into the 
deserted streets illuminated by the clear light of dawn. 
On Agrafena Ivanoyna’s advice, Natasha prepared herself 
not in their own parish, but in a church where, according 
to the devout Agrafena Ivanoyna, the priest was a man 
of very severe and lofty life. There were never many 
people in the church; Natasha always stood beside 
Belova in the customary place before an icon of the 
Blessed Virgin that was let.into the back of the left choir ; 
and a feeling, new to her, of humility before something 
great and incomprehensible seized her when at that 
unusual morning hour, gazing at the dark face of the 
Virgin illuminated by the candles burning before it and 
by the morning light falling from the window, she listened 
to the words of the service which she tried to follow with 
understanding. When she understood them her personal 
feeling became interwoven in the prayers with shades of 
its own. When she did not understand, it was sweeter 
still to think that the wish to understand everything is 
pride, that it is impossible to understand all, that it is 
only necessary to believe, and to commit oneself to God, 
who at those moments she felt guiding her soul. She 
crossed herself, bowed low, and when she did not under- 
stand, in horror at her own vileness, simply asked God to 
forgive her everything, everything, and, to have mercy 
upon her. The prayers to which she surrendered herself 
most of all were those of repentance. Returning home 
at an early hour, when she met only bricklayers going to 
work or men sweeping the road, while everybody in 
the houses was sleeping, Natasha experienced a feeling 
new to her, a sense of the possibility of correcting her 
faults, the possibility of a new clean life, and of happiness. 

During the whole week while she was leading that life, 
this feeling grew each day. And the happiness of taking 
communion, or ‘communing’ as Agrafena Ivanovna, 
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joyously playing with the word, called it, seemed to 
Natasha so great that she felt that she should never live 
till that blessed Sunday, 

But the happy day came, and on that memorable 
Sunday, when dressed in white muslin she returned home 
after communion, she, for the first time for many months, 
felt calm and not burdened by the life that awaited her, 

The doctor who came to see her that day ordered her 
to continue the powders he had prescribed a fortnight 
before, 

‘She must certainly continue them morning and even- 
ing,’ said he, evidently honestly satisfied with his success, 
“ Only please, be particular about it !’ 

‘ Be quite easy,’ he continued playfully, as he adroitly 
held the gold coin in his palm. ‘ She will soon be singing 
and frolicking about, The last medicine has done her 
a very great deal of good. She has freshened up very 
much,’ 

The countess looked down at her nails, and with a 
cheerful expression on her face spat a little for luck as 
she returned to the drawing-room, os 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Iy Moscow at the beginning of July more and more 
disquieting rumours began to spread concerning the progress 
of the war; people talked of an appeal by the emperor 
to the people, and of his coming himself from the army 
to Moscow. And as till the 11th of July the manifesto 
and appeal had not been received, exaggerated reports 
were current about them and about the position of Russia, 
It was said that the emperor was leaving the army because 
it was in danger; it was said that Smolensk had sur- 
rendered ; that Napoleon had an army of a million, and 
that only a miracle could save Russia, 

On the llth of July, which was a Saturday, the 
manifesto was received but was not yet printed, and 
Pierre, who was at the Rostovs’, promised to come to 
dinner on the Sunday and to bring a copy of the manifesto 
and appeal which he would obtain from Count Rostopchin. 

That Sunday the Rostovs went as usual to Mass at the 
Razumovskis’ private chapel. It was a hot July day, 
Already at ten o’clock, when the Rostovs got out of their 
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carriage at the chapel door, there was present that sense 
of summer lassitude, blending both satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction with the present, that is felt with special 
acuteness on a bright hot day in town. Everything 
contributed to it; the hot air, the cries of the hawkers, 
the bright and light-coloured summer clothes of the 
crowd, the dusty leaves of the boulevard trees, the sounds 
of the music and the white trousers of a battalion passing 
on its way to parade, the rattle of the wheels on the 
street-stones, and the bright blaze of the hot sun. All 
the Moscow notabilities, all the Rostovs’ acquaintances, 
were at the Razumovskis’ chapel; for that summer, as 
if expecting something to happen, many wealthy families 
who usually left town for their country estates had not 
gone away. As Natasha, by her mother’s side, passed 
through the crowd behind a liveried footman who cleared 
the way for them, she heard a young man, who was 
whispering too loud, speaking about her, 

‘ That is Rostova, the same one. 

‘ How thin she has grown, but all the same she’s pretty!” 

She heard, or thought she heard, the names of Kuragin 
and Bolkonski mentioned, But she was always imagining 
that. It always seemed to her that every one who looked 
at her was thinking only of what had happened to her. 
Suffering and with a quailing heart, as always now when 
in a crowd, Natasha in her lilac silk dress trimmed with 
black lace walked—as women know how to—with the 
more repose and stateliness the more pain and shame 
there was in her soul. She knew for certain that she was 
good-looking ; but this no longer gave her satisfaction 
as it used to do. On the contrary, of late it had tormented 
her more than anything else; and particularly so on that 
bright hot summer day 1 in town, ‘It’s Sunday again— 
another week past,’ she thought, Tecalling that she had 
come here the Sunday before; ‘and always the same 
lifeless life, and the same surroundings in which it used 
to be so easy to live. I am pretty, I am young, and I 
know that now I am good; I used to be bad, but now 
I know I am good,’ thought she, ‘ but it is so useless, 
my best years are slipping by and are no good to any one.’ 
She stood at her mother’s side and exchanged nods with 
acquaintances near her. From habit she scrutinized 
the ladies’ dresses, criticized the bearing of a lady standing 
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close by who was not crossing herself properly but in 
a cramped way, and again she thought with vexation 
that she was herself being judged and was judging others ; 
and suddenly, at the sound of the service, she felt 
horrified at her own vileness, horrified that the former 
purity of her soul was again lost to her. 

A comely, fresh-looking old man was conducting the 
service with that mild solemnity which has ‘so elevating 
and soothing an effect on the souls of the worshippers. 
The gates of the sanctuary-screen were closed, the curtain 
was slowly drawn, and from behind it a soft, mysterious 
voice pronounced some words. Tears she herself did not 
understand made Natasha’s breast heave, and a joyful 
but oppressive feeling agitated her. 

“Teach me what I should do, what I must make of 
my life, how I may grow good for ever, for ever!’ she 
pleaded. 

The deacon came out on to the ambon or raised space 
before the altar-screen, and holding his thumb extended, 
drew his long hair from under his dalmatic, and making 
the sign of the cross on his breast, began with loud and 
solemn voice to recite the words of the prayer : 

* Let us unite with all men in prayer to the Lord.’ 

“With all men together, without distinction of class, 
without enmity, united by brotherly love—let us pray,’ 
thought Natasha. 

“For the world above us, and for the salvation of our 
souls,’ 

“For the world of angels and all the spirits who dwell 
above us,’ prayed Natasha, 

When they prayed for the warriors she thought of her 
brother and Denisov. When for all travellers by land and 
sea, she remembered Prince Andrew and prayed for him, 
and asked God to forgive her all the wrong she had done 
him, When they prayed for those who love us, she prayed 
for the members of her own family, for her father and 
mother and Sonya, realizing for the first time how wrongly 
she had acted towards them and feeling the whole strength 
of her love for them, When they prayed for those who 
hate us, she tried to think of her enemies and people who 
hated her, in order to pray for them. She included among 
her enemies her father’s creditors and all who had business 
dealings with him ; and always at the thought of enemies 
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and those who hated her, she remembered Anatole who 
had done her so much harm—and, though he did not hate 
her, she gladly prayed for him as for an enemy. Only 
when at prayer did she feel able to think clearly and calmly 
of Prince Andrew and Anatole, as men for whom her 
feelings were as nothing compared with her fear of and 
devotion to God. When they prayed for the imperial 
family and the synod, she bowed very low and made the 
sign of the cross, saying to herself that even if she did not 
understand, still she could not doubt, and at any rate 
loved the governing synod and prayed for it. ' 

When he had finished the Litany, the deacon crossed 
the stole over his breast and said, ; 

“Let us commit ourselves and all our lives to Christ 
the Lord!’ 

* Commit ourselves to God,’ Natasha inwardly repeated. 
“My God, I submit myself to Thy will!’ she thought, 
“I want nothing, desire nothing; teach me what to do, 
how to use my will! Take me, take me!’ Natasha 
prayed with impatient emotion in her heart, not crossing 
herself, but letting her slender arms hang down as if 
expecting at any moment some invisible power to take 
her and deliver her from herself, from her regrets, desires, 
remorse, hopes, and sins. 

The countess looked round several times at her daughter’s 
softened face and shining eyes, and prayed God to help her. 

Unexpectedly, in the middle, and not in the usual order 
of the service Natasha knew so well, the deacon brought 
out a small stool, the one from which prayers were said, 
kneeling, on Trinity Sunday, and placed it before the 
doors of the sanctuary-screen. The priest came out, with 
a purple velvet biretta+ on his head, adjusted his hair, 
and knelt down with an effort. Everybody followed 
his example, and looked at one another in surprise. Then 
came the prayer just received from the synod—a prayer 
for the deliverance of Russia from hostile invasion. 

‘Lord God of might, God of our salvation!’ began 
the priest in that clear, not grandiloquent, but mild voice, 
in which only the Slav clergy read and which acts so 
uresistibly on a Russian heart. 


2 Tt is not strictly accurate to use the word biretta for the head- 
gear used in the Russo-Greek church; but it is the nearest word 
available in English. 
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“Lord God of might, God of our salvation! Look this 
day in mercy and blessing on Thy humble people, and 
graciously hear us, spare us, and have mercy upon us ! 
This foe confounding Thy land, desiring to lay waste the 
whole world, rises against us; these lawless men are 
gathered together to overthrow Thy kingdom, to destroy 
Thy dear Jerusalem, Thy beloved Russia, to defile Thy 
temples, to overthrow Thine altars, and to desecrate our 
holy shrines. How long, O Lord, how long shall the wicked 
triumph ? How long shall they wield unlawful power ? 

“Lord God! Hear us when we pray to Thee ; strengthen 
with Thy might our most gracious sovereign Lord the 
Emperor Alexander Pavlovich ; bé mindful of his upright- 
ness and meekness, reward him according to his righteous- 
ness, and let him preserve us, Thy chosen Israel!’ Bless 
his counsels, his undertakings, and his. work; strengthen 
his kingdom by Thy almighty hand, and give him victory 
over his enemy, even as Thou gavest Moses the victory 
over Amalek, Gideon over Midian, and David, over 
Goliath, Preserve his army, put a bow of brass in the 
hands of those who have’ armed themselves and in Thy 
Name have girded their loins with strength for the fight. 
Take up the spear and shield and arise to help us; con- 
found and put to shame those who have devised evil 
against us; may they be before the. faces of Thy faithful 
warriors as dust before the wind, and may Thy mighty 
Angel confound them and put them to flight ; may they 
be ensnared when they know it not, and may the plots they 
have laid in secret be turned against them. Let them fail 
before Thy servants’ feet, and be laid low by our hosts ! 
Lord, Thou art able to save both great and small; Thou 
art God, and man cannot prevail against Thee ! 

“God of our fathers! Remember Thy bounties and 
mercy and loving kindness which are from of old ; turn 
not Thy face from us, but be gracious to our unworthiness, 
and in Thy great goodness and Thy many mercies regard 
not our many transgressions and iniquities! Create in us 
a clean heart and renew a right spirit within us, strengthen 
us all in Thy faith, fortify our hope, inspire us with true 
love one for another, arm us with unity of spirit in the 
righteous defence of the land Thou gavest to us and to 
our fathers; and let not the sceptre of the wicked be exalted 
against the destiny of those Thou hast sanctified. 
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‘OQ Lord our God, in whom we believe and in whom 
we put our trust, let us not be confounded in our hope 
of Thy mercy, and give us a sign for good; that those 
who hate us and our Orthodox faith may see it and be 
put to shame, and perish, and may all the nations know 
that Thou art the Lord and we are Thy people. Show 
Thy mercy upon us this day, O Lord, and grant us Thy 
salvation; make the hearts of Thy servants to rejoice 
in Thy mercy; smite our enemies and destroy them 
swiftly beneath the feet of Thy faithful servants ! For 
Thou art the defence, the succour, and the victory of 
them that put their trust in Thee; and to Thee be all 
glory, to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, now and for ever, 
world without end. . Amen,’ 

In Natasha’s spiritually receptive condition, this prayer 
affected her strongly. She listened to every word, about 
the victory of Moses over Amalek, of Gideon over Midian, 
and of David over Goliath, and about the destruction 
of ‘ Thy Jerusalem’, and she prayed to God with the 
tenderness and emotion with which her heart was over- 
flowing, but without fully understanding what she was 
asking of God in that prayer. She prayed with all her 
heart for the spirit of righteousness, for the strengthening 
of the heart by faith and hope, and its animation by love. 
But she could not pray that her enemies might be were 
under foot, when but a few minutes before she had been 
wishing she had more enemies that she might pray for 
them. But neither could she doubt the righteousness of 
the prayer that was being read on bended) knees. She felt 
in her heart a devout and tremulous awe at the thought of 
the punishment that overtook thesins of men, and especially 
her own sins, and prayed God to forgive them all, and her 
too, and to give them all, and her too, peace and happiness 
in this life. And it seemed to her that God heard her 
prayer. 

CHAPTER XIX 


From the day when Pierre, as he left the Rostoys’ with 
Natasha’s grateful look fresh in his mind, gazed at the 
comet that seemed to be fixed in the sky, and felt that 
something new was appearing on his own horizon—from 
that day the problem that had incessantly tormented 
him, of the vanity and uselessness of all earthly things, no : 
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longer presented itself to him, That terrible question, 
Why? Wherefore ? which had come to him amid every 
occupation, was now replaced, not by another question, 
nor by a reply to the former question, but by her image. 
When he listened to, or himself took part in, trivial 
conversations, when he read or heard about human 
baseness or folly, he was not horrified as formerly, and did 
not ask himself why men struggled so about these things, 
when all was so transient and incomprehensible—but he 
recalled her as he had last seen her, and all his doubts 
vanished—not because she had answered the question 
that had haunted him, but because his conception of her 
transferred him immediately to another, a brighter, realm 
of spiritual activity in which no one could be justified 
or guilty—the realm of beauty and love, for which it was 
worth while to live. Whatever worldly baseness presented 
itself to him, he said to himself: ‘Well! supposing N. N. 
does swindle the country and the T'sar, and is honoured 
by the Tsar and the country, what does that matter ? 
She smiled at me yesterday and asked me to come again, 
and I love her and no one will ever know it.’ And his soul 
felt calm and peaceful, 

Pierre still went into society, drank as much, and led 
the same idle and dissipated life, because besides the 
hours he spent at the Rostovs’ he had to pass the rest of 
his time somehow, and the habits and acquaintances he 
had made in Moscow formed a current that bore him 
along irresistibly, But latterly, when more and more 
disquieting reports came from the seat of war, and Natasha’s 
health began to improve, and she no longer aroused in 
him the former feeling of careful pity, an ever-increasing 
restlessness, which he could not explain, took possession 
of him, He felt that the condition he was in could not 
long continue, that a catastrophe was approaching 
which would change his whole life, and he sought im- 
patiently in everything for signs of this approachin 
catastrophe, One of the Masonic brothers had crnee 
to Pierre the following prophecy concerning Napoleon, 
drawn from the Revelation of St. John. 

In chapter xiii, verse 18, of the Apocalypse, it is said: 

Here {3 wisdom. Let him that hath understanding count the 


number of the beast ; for it is the number of a man; and his number 
is six hundred and sixty and six, 
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And in verse 5 of the same chapter: 


And there was given unto him a mouth speaking great things and 
blasphemies ; and power was given him to continue forty and two 
months. 

The French alphabet; written out with the same numeri- 
cal values as the Hebrew, in which the first nine letters 
denote units and the others tens, will have the following 
significance : 

a bE eh TOR Lar | Porte nO een 

4 9 10 20 30°40 50 60 
Vv 


“109 
op 


dn nhitad t u w x y Z 
70 80 90 100 110 120 130 140 150 160. 


Writing the words L’Hmpereur Napoléon in that 
alphabet in numbers, it appears that the sum of them is 
666,1 and that therefore Napoleon was the beast foretold 
in the Apocalypse. Moreover, by applying the same 
system to the words quarante-deux (forty-two), which 
was the limit set to the beast that ‘spoke great things 
and blasphemies ’, the same number 666 was obtained ; 
from which it followed that the limit fixed for Napoleon’s 
power was reached in the year 1812, when the French 
emperor had passed the age of 42.2 This prophecy pleased 
Pierre very much, and he often asked himself what would 
put an end to the power of the beast, that is, of Napoleon, 
and tried, by means of the same system of using letters 
as numbers and adding them up, to find an answer to 
the ‘question that engrossed him.’ He wrote the words 
L’Empereur Alexandre, La nation Russe (The Russian 
nation) and added up their numbers, but the sums were 
either more or less than 666. Once when making such 
calculations he wrote down his own name in French, 
Comte Pierre Besouhoff, but the sum of the numbers did 
not come right. Then he changed the spelling, substituting 
a z for the s and adding de and the article /e, still without 
obtaining the desired result. Then it occurred to him that 
if the answer to the question was contained in his name, 

1 Including in that number a 5 for the letter e dropped by elision 
from the le before Empereur. 

2 Apparently the correspondence of quarante-deuz with 666 was 
sufficient for Pierre, and he did not trouble over the fact that the 
text spoke of months, while to fit the 42 to Napoleon it was necessary 


to take years. Napoleon’s’ forty-second birthday was on 15 August. 
1811; so that till August 1812 he was, in ordinary parlance, forty-two. 
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his nationality would also be given in the answer. So 
he wrote Le Russe Besuhof (Bezukhov the Russian) and 
adding up the numbers got 671. This was only’ five too 
much, and five was represented by e, the very letter elided 
from the article le before the word Hmpereur.. By omitting 
the e, though incorrectly, Pierre got the answer he sought. 
L’ Russe Besuhof* made 666. This discovery excited him. 
How, or by what means, he was connected with the great 
event foretold in the Apocalypse, he did not know; but 
he did not doubt that connexion for a moment. His 
love for Natasha, the Antichrist, Napoleon, the invasion, 
the comet, 666, L’Hmpereur Napoléon, and L’ Russe 
Besuhof—all this had to mature and to culminate, and lift 
him out of that enchanted but paltry sphere of Moscow 
habits in which he felt himself held captive, and lead 
him to a great achievement and great happiness. 


On the eve of that Sunday when the special prayer was 
read, Pierre had promised the Rostovs to bring them both 
the appeal to the people and the latest news from the army, 
which he was to get from Count Rostopchin whom he 
knew well. In the morning, when he reached Count 
Rostopchin’s, Pierre met a courier just arrived from the 
army. ‘This courier was one of the dancing men whose 
acquaintance Pierre had made at the Moscow balls. 

“For heaven’s sake relieve me of something if you can !” 
said the courier. ‘I have a sackful of letters to parents.’ 

Among these letters was one from Nicholas Rostov to 
his father. Pierre took that letter, and Rostopchin gave 
him the emperor’s appeal to the people of Moscow, which 
had just been printed, the last army orders, and his own 
latest bulletin. Glancing through the army orders Pierre 
found in one of them, in the lists of killed; wounded, and 
rewarded, the name of Nicholas Rostov, awarded ‘a 
St. George’s Cross of the Fourth Class for courage shown 
in the Ostrovna affair, and in the same order the name of 

1 Russians transliterating their names, into the Latin, alphabet 
have generally followed no fixed rule, but have adopted such spelling 
as, in the country they visited, seemed to them most likely to cause 
people to pronounce the name correctly. So it occurs that the name, 
which on the system now adopted. in England. by the best authorities, 


is spelt Bezukhov, was written by Pierre in French, for the purpose 
of calculation, Besuhof. ° ' A } vas 
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Prince Andrew Bolkonski, who had been appointed to 
the command of a regiment of Chasseurs. Though he 
did not want to remind the Rostovs of Bolkonski, Pierre 
could not resist the desire to gladden them with the news 
that their son had been decorated, so he sent that printed 
army order and Nicholas’s letter to the Rostovs, keeping 
the appeal, the bulletin, and the. other orders to take 
with him when he went to dinner. 

The conversation with Count Rostopchin, and his tone 
of anxious hurry; the meeting with the courier who 
talked casually of how badly things were going in the army; 
the rumours of the discovery of spies in Moscow, and of 
a leaflet in circulation stating that Napoleon promised to 
be in the Russian capitals by the autumn, and a report 
that the emperor was expected to arrive next day—all 
this re-awakened in Pierre with fresh force that feeling of 
agitation and expectation which had not entirely left 
him since the appearance of the comet, and especially 
since the war began. 

He had long been thinking of taking up military 
service, and would have done so had he not been hindered, 
in the first place by his membership of a Society of I'ree- 
masons to which he was bound by oath and which preached 
perpetual peace and the abolition of war, and secondly, by 
the fact that when he looked at the great mass of Mosco- 
vites who donned the uniform and were talking patriotism, 
he felt a sense of shame at taking such a step. But the 
chief reason for not carrying out his intention to enter 
the army lay in the vague idea that he was L’ Russe 
Besuhof who had the number of the beast, 666 ; that his 
part in the great affair of setting a limit to the power 
of the beast that spoke great and blasphemous things 
had been predestined from eternity, and that therefore 
he ought not to undertake anything, but await what had 
to happen. 


CHAPTER XX 


A FEw intimate friends were dining with the Rostovs, 
as was usual on Sundays. | 

Pierre came early so as to find them alone. 

He had grown so stout that year that he would have been 
abnormal had he not been so tall, so broad of limb, and so 
strong that he carried his bulk with evident ease. 
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He went up the stairs puffing and muttering. His 
coachman did not even ask whether he should wait, for 
he knew that when his master went to the Rostovs’ he 
stayed there till midnight. The Rostovs’ footman rushed 
eagerly forward to help him off with his cloak and to take 
his stick and hat. Pierre, from club habit, always left 
both hat and stick in the ante-room. 

The first person he saw in the house was Natasha. 
Even before he saw her, while taking off his cloak in the 
ante-room, he heard her. She was practicing solfeggi in 
the music-réom. He knew that she had not sung since her 
illness, and so the sound of her voice surprised and 
delighted him. He opened the door softly, and saw her, 
in the lilac dress she had worn at church, walking about 
the room as she sang. She had her back turned to him 
when he opened the door; but when, turning quickly, 
she saw his broad surprised face, she blushed and came 
quickly up to him. 

‘I want to try to sing again,’ she said, adding as if by 
way of excuse, ‘It is at least something to do.’ 

* Quite right !’ 

‘How glad I am that you have come! I am so praee 
to-day,’ she said, with the old animation Pierre had not 
seen in her for a long time. ‘ You know Nicholas has been 
given the St. George’s Cross. I am so proud of him.’ 

“Oh, yes! I sent that army order. Well, I don’t 
want to disturb you,’ he added, and was about to go to 
the drawing-room. 

Natasha stopped him. 

‘Count, is it wrong of me to sing ?’ she said blushing, 
and looking inquiringly at Pierre without lowering her 
eyes. 

‘No.... Why? On the contrary. ... But why do you 
ask me ?? 

‘I don’t know myself,’ Natasha quickly answered, 
‘ but I should not like to do anything you disapproved of. 
I believe in you completely. You don’t know how 
important you are to me, how much you have done for 
me!’ She spoke rapidly and did not notice how Pierre 
flushed at her words. ‘I saw in that army order that he, 
Bolkonski’ (she hastily whispered the name), ‘is in Russia, 
and in the army again. What do you think ? ’—she was 
speaking hastily, evidently hurrying because she feared 
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her strength might fail her—‘ Will he ever forgive me ? 
Will he not always have a bitter feeling towards me? 
What do you think? What do you think ?’ 

“I think,’ Pierre replied, ‘ he has nothing to forgive... . 
If I were in his place...’ 

The train of ideas at once carried Pierre back to the day 
when, trying to comfort her, he had said that if he were 
not himself but the best man in the world and free, he 
would ask on his knees for her hand; and the same 
feeling as then, of pity, tenderness, and love took possession 
of him, and the same words rose to his lips. “But she did 
not give him time to say them. 

“Yes, you... you...—she said, rapturously uttering 
the word you—‘ that’s a different matter. I know no 
one kinder, more generous, or better than you; nobody 
could be !, Had you not been there then, and now too, 
I don’t know what would have become of me because...’ 

Tears suddenly rose in her eyes; she turned round, 
raised her music book before her eyes, recommenced 
singing, and walked up and down the room. 

Just then Petya came running in from’ the drawing- 
room. 

Petya was now a handsome, rosy lad of fifteen, with full 
red lips, and resembled Natasha. He was preparing to 
enter the university, but lately had secretly agreed with 
his friend Obolenski to join the hussars. 

Petya had come rushing out to talk to bis namesake 1 
about this affair, having asked Pierre to find out whether 
he would be accepted in the hussars. 

Pierre walked into the drawing-room without listening 
to what Petya was saying. 

Petya pulled at his arm to attract his attention. 

“Well, what about my business? Peter Kirilych, for 
heaven’s sake: you are my only hope!’ said Petya. 

‘Oh, yes, your business. To join the hussars? I'll 
mention it; I'll bring it all up to-day.’ 

‘Well, mon cher, have you got the manifesto ?’ asked 
the old count. ‘The countess was at mass at the Razu- 
movski’s and heard the new prayer. She says it is very 

‘ood.’ 
er Yes, I’ve got it,’ said Pierre. ‘The emperor is to be 


1 Petya is the diminutive of Pétr, which is the Russian equivalent 
of Pierre, or Peter. 
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here to-morrow... there’s to be an extraordinary 
meeting of the nobility, and they are talking of a levy 
of ten men in a thousand. Oh yes, let me congratulate 
you!’ 

‘Yes, yes, thank heaven! Well, and what news from 
the army ?’ 

“We are again retreating. They say we are already 
near Smolensk,’ replied Pierre. 

‘Oh Lord, oh Lord!’ exclaimed the count. * Where is 
the manifesto ?’ 

‘The appeal. Oh yes!’ 

Pierre began feeling in his pockets for the papers, but 
could not find them. Still slapping his pockets, he kissed 
the hand of the countess who entered the room, and 
glanced around uneasily, evidently expecting Natasha 
who had left off singing but had not yet come into the 
drawing-room. 

‘On my word, I don’t know what I have done with 
it,’ he said. 

‘There he is, continually losing everything!’ remarked 
the countess. ‘ 

Natasha entered with a softened and agitated expression 
on her face, and sat down looking silently at Pierre. As 
soon as she entered, Pierre’s features from being gloomy 
suddenly lighted up, and while still searching for the 
papers he glanced at her several times. 

‘No, really! I will drive home—lI have left them there, 
I must...’ 

‘ No, indeed, you will be late for dinner.’ 

‘Oh, and my coachman has gone.’ 

But Sonya, who had gone to look for the papers.in the 
ante-room had found them in Pierre’s hat, where he had 
carefully stuck them under the lining. Pierre was about 
to begin reading. 

‘No, after dinner,’ said the old count, evidently fore- 
seeing much satisfaction from that reading. 

At dinner, during which champagne was drunk to the 
health of the new cavalier of St. George, Shinshin told them 
the city news, of the illness of the old Georgian princess, 
of Métivier’s disappearance from Moscow, and of how some 
German fellow had been brought to Rostopchin and 
accused of being a French ‘ spyer’ (so Count Rostopchin 
had told the story), and how Rostopchin let him go and 
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assured his accusers that he was ‘not a spire at all but 
only an old German ruin’. 

“They are arresting people...’ said the count. ‘Ihave 
told the countess she should not speak so much French. 
Now ’s not the time for it.’ 

‘And have you heard?’ Shinshin inquired. ‘ Prince 
Golitsin has engaged a master to teach him Russian. Itis 
becoming dangerous to speak French in the streets.’ + 

‘And how about you, Count Peter Kirilych? If they 
call up the militia, you too will have to mount a horse,’ 
remarked the old count, addressing Pierre. 

‘Oh, yes, the war,’ he said. ‘No! What sort of a 
warrior should I make ?, And yet everything is so strange, 
so strange! I can’t make it out. I don’t know, I am far 
from having military tastes, but in these times no one can 
answer for himself.’ 

After dinner the count settled himself comfortably in 
an easy chair, and with a serious look asked Sonya, who 
had the reputation of being an excellent reader, to read the 
appeal. 

‘To Moscow, Our ancient Capital ! 

“The enemy has entered the borders of Russia with 
immense forces, and comes to despoil our beloved country,’ 
Sonya read painstakingly in her high-pitched voice. The 
count listened with closed eyes, now and then heaving 
abrupt sighs. 

Natasha sat erect, gazing with a searching look now at 
her father and now at Pierre. 

Pierre felt her eyes on him and tried not to look round. 
The countess shook her head disapprovingly and angrily 
at every solemn expression in the appeal. In all these 
words she saw only that the danger that threatened her 
son would not be over soon. Shinshin, with a sarcastic 
smile on his lips, was evidently preparing to ridicule 
the first thing that gave him an opportunity—Sonya’s 
reading, any remark of the count’s, or even the appeal 
itself if no better pretext presented itself. 

After reading about the dangers that threatened 
Russia, the hopes the emperor placed in Moscow, and 


1 It was so customary for the Russian aristocracy of those days 
to speak French, that many of them could neither write nor speak 
Russian correctly, though the mass of the people, of course, spoke 
nothing but Russian. 
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especially in its famous nobility, Sonya, with a quiver 
in her voice, caused chiefly by the attention that was 
being paid to her, read the last words: ‘We Ourselves 
will not delay to appear among Our people in that Capital 
and in other places of Our realm, for conference and for the 
guidance of all Our levies, both those now barring the 
enemy’s path, and those freshly mobilized to defeat him 
wherever he may appear. May the ruin he hopes to bring 
upon us recoil on to his own head, and may Europe, 
delivered from bondage, glorify the name of Russia! ’ 

“Yes, that’s it!’ cried the count, opening his moist 
eyes, and sniffing repeatedly as if a strong vinaigrette 
had been held to his nose; and he added, ‘ Let the emperor 
but say the word and we'll sacrifice everything, and 
begrudge nothing.’ 

Before Shinshin had time to utter the joke he had 
prepared about the count’s patriotism, Natasha had 
jumped up from her place and run to her father. 

‘What a darling our papa is!’ she cried, kissing him ; 
and she again looked at Pierre with an unconscious 
coquetry that had returned to her with her, better 
spirits. 

‘There! What a patriot she is!’ said Shinshin. 

‘Not a patriot at all, but simply...’ Natasha returned 
in an injured tone. ‘To you everything is funny, but this 
is not a joke atall...’ 

“A joke indeed!’ put in the count. ‘Let him but say 
the word, and we'll all go... . We’re not Germans !’ 

‘But did you notice, it says, “for conference” ?’ 
said Pierre. 

‘Never mind, whatever it is for.’ 

At this moment Petya, to whom nobody was paying 
any attention, came up with a very flushed face to his 
father and said in his breaking voice, that was now deep 
and now shrill : 

‘Well, papa, I tell you definitely, and mamma too, as 
you please, but I say definitely that you must let me enter 
the army, because | can’t... that is all...’ 

The countess, horror-struck, looked up to. heaven, 
clasped her hands and turned angrily to her husband. 

‘That comes of your talking!’ said she. 

But the count had already recovered from his excite- 
ment. 
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“Come, come!’ said he. . ‘Here’s a fine warrior! 
No! Nonsense! You have to study yet.’ 

‘It is not nonsense, papa! Fedya Obolenski is younger 
than I, and he is also going. Besides, all the same, I 
can’t study now when...’ Petya stopped short, blushed 
till he perspired, but still got out the words, ‘ when 
our Fatherland is in danger.’ 

‘ That'll do, that’ do—nonsense ! ’ 

‘But you said yourself that we would sacrifice every- 
thing.’ 

“Petya! Be quiet, I tell you!’ shouted the count with 
a glance at his wife, who had turned pale and was staring 
fixedly at her son. 

‘And I tell you—Peter Kirilych here will also tell you. ..’ 

‘Nonsense, I tell you. Your mother’s milk has hardly 
dried on your lips and you want to enter the army ! 
There, there, I tell you,’ and the count—taking the papers, 
probably to re-read them in his study before taking 
a rest—moved to go out of the room. 

‘ Well, Peter Kirilych, let’s go and have a smoke,’ said he. 

Pierre was agitated and undecided. Natasha’s un- 
wontedly brilliant eyes, continually glancing at him with 
a more kindly look, had brought him to this condition. 

‘No, I think [ll drive home.’ 

“Home? Why, you meant to spend the evening with 
us, ... As it is you don’t often come nowadays, and this 
girl of mine,’ said the count good-naturedly, pointing to 
Natasha, ‘only brightens up when you are here.’ 

“Yes, I had forgotten ...I really must go home... 
business ...’ said Pierre hurriedly. 

* Well then, au revoir!’ said the count and quitted the 
room. 

‘Why are you going?, Why are you upset?’ asked 
Natasha, and she looked challengingly into Pierre’s eyes. 

‘Because I love you!’ was what he wanted to say, 
but he did not say it, and only blushed till the tears 
came, and lowered his eyes. 

‘Because it is better for me to come less often... 
because ..'. No, simply that I have business...’ 

‘Why? No, tell me!’ Natasha began resolutely, and 
suddenly stopped. 

They looked at each other with frightened and embar- 
rassed faces. He tried to smile but could not; his smile 
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expressed suffering, and he silently kissed her hand and 
went out. 

Pierre made up his mind not to go to the Rostovs’ 
any more. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Perya after receiving this definite refusal went to his 
room and there locked himself in and wept bitterly. All 
behaved however as if they noticed nothing when, silent, 
morose, and with a tear-stained face, he came in to tea. 

Next day the emperor arrived. Several of the Rostovs’ 
domestic serfs obtained permission to go and see the 
Tsar. That morning Petya took a long time dressing, 
and combed his hair and arranged his collar like a grown-up 
man. He frowned into his looking-glass, gesticulated, 
shrugged his shoulders, and finally, without saying a word 
to any one, took his cap and left the house by the back 
door, trying to avoid notice. Petya had decided to go 
straight to where the emperor was and frankly explain 
to some gentleman-in-waiting (Petya imagined that, the 
emperor was always surrounded by gentlemen-in-waiting) 
that he, Count Rostoy, notwithstanding his youth, wished 
to serve his country; that youth was no hindrance to 
loyalty, and that he was ready. ... While dressing, Petya 
had prepared many fine remarks he meant to make to 
the gentleman-in-waiting. 

Petya counted just on the fact of his being a child for 
success in being presented to the emperor, he even 
thought how surprised every one would be at his youth- 
fulness, and yet in the arrangement of his collar and hair 
and by his sedate deliberate walk he wished to resemble 
a full-grown man. But the farther he went, and the more 
his attention was diverted by the ever-increasing crowds 
moving towards the Kremlin, the more he forgot to walk 
with the sedateness and deliberation of a grown-up. 
Approaching the Kremlin he already began to take care 
not to get crushed, and resolutely stuck his elbows out in 
a menacing manner, But in the Trinity Gateway, despite 
all his determination, he was so pressed to the wall by 
people who probably were unaware of the patriotic 
intentions with which he had come, that he had to submit 
and stop while carriages passed in, rumbling beneath the 
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archway. Beside Petya stood a peasant-woman, a foot- 
man, two tradesmen, and a discharged soldier. Having 
stood awhile in the gateway, Petya, not waiting till all 
the carriages had passed, tried to move on before the 
others, and began resolutely working his way with his 
elbows ; but the woman just in front of him, who was the 
first against whom he directed his efforts, angrily screamed 
at him : 

“What are you shoving for, you young lord? Don’t 
you see we are all standing still—then why push ?’ 

* Anybody can shove,’ said the footman, and also began 
working his elbows to such effect that he pushed Petya 
into a stinking corner of the gateway. 

Petya wiped his perspiring face with his hands, and 
pulled up the damp collar which at home he had arranged 
so well to look like a man’s, 

He felt that he no longer looked presentable, and 
feared that if in that plight he presented himself to the 
gentlemen-in-waiting he would not be admitted to the 
emperor. But it was impossible to smarten oneself up 
or to move to another place in that crowd, One of the 
generals who drove past was an acquaintance of the 
Rostovs, and Petya thought of asking his help, but 
considered that that would not be a manly thing to do. 
When the carriages had all passed in, the crowd, carrying 
Petya with it, streamed forward into the Kremlin Square, 
which was already full of people. There were people not 
only in the square, but everywhere on the slopes and on 
the roofs, As soon as Petya found himself in the square 
he clearly heard the sound of the bells and the joyous 
voices of the crowd that filled the whole Kremlin. 

For a while the crowd was less dense, but suddenly all 
heads were bared and every one rushed forward in one 
direction. Petya was so crushed that he could scarcely 
breathe, and there was a continual shouting of ‘ Hurrah ! 
Hurrah! Hurrah!’ Petya rose on tip-toe, and pushed 
and pinched, but could see nothing except the people 
about him. 

All the faces bore the same expression of emotion and 
enthusiasm, A tradesman’s wife standing beside Petya 
sobbed and the tears ran down her cheeks. 

‘Father! Angel! Dear one!’ she kept repeating, 
Wiping away her tears with her fingers. 
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* Hurrah !’ was heard on all sides: 

For a moment the crowd stood still; but then it made 
another rush forward. 

Quite beside himself, Petya, clenching his teeth and 
rolling his eyes ferociously, pushed forward, elbowing his 
way and shouting “ Hurrah!’ as if he were prepared at 
that instant to kill himself or any one else; but on 
both sides of him were other people with similarly 
ferocious antes pushing forward with similar shouts of 
* Hurrah 

“So this i is what the emperor is!’ thought Petya. ‘ No, 
I can’t petition him personally—that would be too bold.’ 
And yet he continued to struggle desperately forward, 
and from between the backs of those in front he caught 
glimpses of an open space with a strip of red cloth spread 
upon it; but just then the crowd swayed back (the 
police in front were pushing back those who had pressed 
too close to the procession: the emperor was passing from 
the palace to the Cathedral of the Assumption) and Petya 
unexpectedly received such a blow on his side and ribs, 
and was squeezed so hard, that suddenly everything grew 
dim before his eyes and he lost consciousness. When he 
came to himself, a man of clerical appearance with a tuft 
of grey hair at the back of his head and wearing a shabby 
blue cassock—probably a church-clerk and chanter—was 
holding him under the arm with one hand, while with the 
other he warded off the pressure of the crowd. 

“You’ve crushed the young gentleman!’ said the 
clerk. ‘What are you up to! Gently! ... They’ve 
erushed him, crushed him !’ 

The emperor passed into the Cathedral of the Assump- 
tion. The crowd again spread out more evenly, and the 
clerk led Petya—pale and breathless—to the Tsar-cannon.+ 
Several people took pity on Petya, the crowd suddenly 
turned towards him and a crush ensued around him. 
Those who stood nearest attended to him, unbuttoned his 
coat, seated him on the raised platform of the cannon, 
and reproached those other persons (whoever they might 
be) aso h had crushed him. 

* One might easily get killed that way! What’s that 


2 The Tsar-cannon (7'sar-pushka), a cannon cast in 1488, and very 
large for those days, which is preserved in the Moscow Kremlin as 
an historical curiosity. 
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like? It’s murder! Poor dear, he’s as white as a 
sheet ’"—various voices were heard saying, 

Petya soon came to himself, the colour returned to his 
face, the pain had passed, and at the cost of that temporary 
unpleasantness he had got a place on the cannon, whence 
he hoped to see the emperor who had to return that way. 
Petya no longer thought of presenting his petition, If 
he could but see the emperor he would be happy ! 

While service was proceeding in the Cathedral of the 
Assumption—it was a combined service of prayer on the 
occasion of the emperor’s arrival and thanksgiving for 
the conclusion of peace with the Turks—the crowd outside 
spread out, and hawkers of kvass, spice-bread, and poppy- 
seed sweets (of which latter Petya was particularly fond) 
appeared crying their wares and ordinary conversation 
was again heard. A tradesman’s wife was showing a 
rent in her shawl and saying how much her shawl had 
cost; another was saying that all silk goods had now 
become dear. The clerk who had rescued Petya was 
talking to a functionary about the priests who were 
officiating that day with the bishop. The clerk several 
times used the word ‘ plenary’ (of the service), a word 
which Petya did not understand. Two young citizens 
were joking with some serf-girls who were cracking nuts. 
All these conversations, especially the joking with the 
girls, were such as to have a particular charm for Petya 
at his age, but they did not interest him now. He sat on 
his elevation—the pedestal of the cannon—still agitated 
as before by the thought of the emperor and by his love 
for him. The feeling of pain and fear when he was 
crushed, occurring as it did at the same time as his feeling 
of rapture, intensified his sense of the importance of that 
moment, 

Suddenly a firing of cannon was heard from the river 
bank—the firing was to celebrate the signing of peace 
with the Turks—-and the crowd rushed impetuously 
towards the embankment to see the firing. Petya too 
wished to run thither, but the clerk, who had taken the 
young gentleman under his protection, would not let him 
go. The firing was still proceeding when officers, generals, 
and gentlemen-in-waiting came running out of the 
cathedral, and after them came others in a more leisurely 
manner; caps were again raised and those who had 
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run to look at the firing ran back again. Finally four men 
in uniforms and sashes emerged from the cathedral doors, 
‘Hurrah! Hurrah!’ shouted the crowd again. 

“Which is it? Which ?’ asked Petya in a tearful voice 
of those around him, but no one answered, all were too 
excited, And Petya, selecting one of those four men, 
whom he could not clearly see for the tears of joy that 
filled his eyes, concentrated all his enthusiasm on him 
(though it happened not to be the sovereign) and 
frantically shouted ‘ Hurrah !’ 

The crowd ran after the emperor, followed him to the 
palace, and began to disperse. It was already late, and 
Petya had not eaten anything and was drenched with 
perspiration, yet he did not go home but stood with that 
diminishing, but still considerable, crowd outside the 
palace while the emperor dined—looking in at the palace 
windows, expecting he knew not what, and envying 
alike the notables whom he saw arriving at the porch to 
dine with the emperor, and the court footmen who served 
at table, of whom glimpses were visible through the 
windows. 

While the emperor was dining, Valuev, looking out of 
the window, said: ‘The people are still hoping to see 
Your Majesty again.’ 

The dinner was already ending, and the sovereign, 
munching a biscuit, rose and went out on to the balcony. 
The people, with Petya among them, rushed towards the 
baleony. 

“Angel! Dear one! Hurrah! Father!’ cried the 
crowd, and Petya with it; and again the women and 
men of weaker mould, Petya among them, wept with joy. 

A largish piece of the biscuit the emperor was holding 
in his hand broke off, fell on to the parapet of the balcony, 
and then to the ground. A coachman in a sleeveless coat, 
who stood nearest, sprang forward and snatched it up. 
Several persons in the crowd rushed at the coachman. 
Seeing this the emperor had a plateful of biscuits brought 
him, and began throwing them down from the balcony. 
Petya’s eyes grew bloodshot, the danger of being crushed 
excited him the more, and he rushed at the biscuits. He 
did not know why, but he had to have a biscuit from the 
Tsar’s hand and must not give way. He sprang forward 
and upset an old woman who was catching at a biscuit ; 
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the old woman did not consider herself defeated though 
she was lying on the ground—she grabbed at some biscuits, 
but her hand did not reach them. Petya pushed away 
her hand with his knee, seized a biscuit, and as if fearing 
to be too late, again shouted ‘ Hurrah!’ with a voice 
already hoarse. 

The emperor retired, and after that the greater part of 
the crowd began to disperse. 

‘There! I said we ought to wait !—And so it has turned 
out,’ was being said joyfully by various people. 

Happy as Petya was, he felt sad at having to go home, 
knowing that all the enjoyment of that day was ended. 
He did not go straight home from the Kremlin but called 
on his friend Obolenski, who was fifteen and was also 
entering the regiment. On returning home Petya 
announced resolutely and firmly that, if he was not 
allowed to enter the service, he would run away. And 
next day Count Ilya Rostov—though he had not yet 
quite yielded—drove out to inquire how he could arrange 
for Petya to serve where there would be least danger. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Tureen days later, on the 15th of July, an immense 
number of carriages were standing in front of the Sloboda 
Palace. 

The halls were full. In the first were the gentry in 
their uniforms; in the second bearded merchants’ in 
full-skirted coats of blue cloth and wearing medals. In 
the noblemen’s hall there was incessant movement and a 
buzz of voices. The chief magnates sat on high-backed 
chairs at a large table under the portrait of the emperor, 
but most of the gentry were walking about the room, 

All these nobles whom Pierre met every day at the 
club or in their own homes were in uniform—some in 
those: of Catherine’s day, others in that of the Emperor 
Paul, others again in the new uniforms of Alexander’s 
time, or the common uniform of the nobility; and the 
general characteristic of being in uniform imparted to 
these most diverse and familiar personalities something 
strange and fantastic. Specially striking were the old 
men, dim-eyed, toothless, bald, yellow, and bloated, or 
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gaunt and wrinkled. For the most part they sat still 
and silent, or if they did walk about and talk they attached 
themselves to younger men. On all these faces, as 
on the faces of the crowd Petya saw in the square, 
there seemed a striking contradiction—all shared the 
general expectation of a solemn event, yet each was 
interested in his own trivial matters: the set for boston, 
Peter the cook, Zinaida Dmitrevna’s health, and so on. 

Buttoned up tight since morning in a nobleman’s uni- 
form that had become too tight for him, Pierre was there 
too. He was agitated; this extraordinary gathering not 
only of nobles but also of the merchant-class—les Htats 
généraua (States-General)—awakened in him a whole 
series of thoughts he had long abandoned, but which were 
deeply graven on his soul: thoughts of the Contrat 
Social and the French Revolution. The words that had 
struck him in the appeal, to the effect that the sovereign 
was coming to the capital for conference with his people, 
confirmed him in this impression. And imagining that in 
that direction something important which he had long 
ago awaited was drawing) near, he strolled about watching 
and listening to conversations, but nowhere did he find 
any expression of the ideas that occupied him. 

The emperor’s manifesto was read, which evoked 
enthusiasm, and then all walked about discussing it. 
Besides the ordinary topics Pierre heard talk of where 
the marshals of the nobility were to stand when the 
emperor entered, when a ball should be given in the 
emperor’s honour, and whether they should group them- 
selves by districts or the whole province together... and 
so on; but as soon as the war was touched on, or mention 
made of what the nobility had been convened for, the 
talk became undecided and indefinite. Then all preferred 
listening to speaking. 

A middle-aged man, handsome and virile, in the uniform 
of a retired naval officer, was speaking in one of the rooms, 
and @ crowd was pressing round him, Pierre approached 
the circle that had formed round the speaker, and listened, 
Count Ilya Rostov, in his general’s uniform of Catherine’s 
time, was sauntering with a pleasant smile among the 
‘crowd, with all of whom he was acquainted. He too 
approached that group and listened, as he always did, 
with a kindly smile and nods of approval for what the 
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speaker was saying, The retired naval man was speaking 
very boldly, as was evident from the expression on the 
faces of the listeners, and from the fact that some people 
Pierre knew as the meekest and most reserved of men 
walked away disapprovingly, or expressed disagreement 
with him, Pierre pushed his way into the middle of the 
group, listened, and convinced himself that the man was 
indeed a Liberal but of views quite different from his 
own. The naval officer spoke in a particularly sonorous, 
musical, aristocratic, baritone voice, pleasantly swallowing 
his r’s and generally slurring his consonants—the voice 
in which a man calls out to his servant, ‘ Heah! Bwing 
me my pipe!’ and so on. His voice was indicative of 
dissipation and of the exercise of authority. 

“What if the Smolensk people have offahed to waise 
militia for the empewah? Ah we to take Smolensk as 
our patte’n ? If the noble awistocwacy of the pwovince of 
Moscow thinks fit, it can show its loyalty to our sov’weign 
the empewah in othah ways. Have we fo’gotten the 
waising of the militia in the yeah ’seven? All that did 
was to enwich the pwiests’ sons, and thieves and 
wobbahs.. .’ 

Count Ilya Rostov smiled blandly and nodded approval. 

“ And was our militia of any use to the empia? Not 
at all! It only wuined our farming! Betteh have 
another conscwiption . .. 0’ ou’ men will weturn neithah 
soldiers nor peasants, and we’ll get only depwavity from 
them. The nobility don’t gwudge theh lives—evewy one 
of us will go and bwing in more wecwuits, and the sov’- 
weign’ (that was how he pronounced the word) ‘ need 
only say the word and we will all die for him!’ added 
the orator with animation. 

Count Rostov’s mouth watered with pleasure and he 
nudged Pierre, but Pierre wanted to speak too. He 
pushed himself forward, feeling animated though not as 
yet knowing by what, nor what he would say. Scarcely 
had he opened his mouth when he was interrupted by 


one of the senators, a man without a tooth in his head, — 
with an intelligent though angry expression, standing near — 
the first speaker. Evidently accustomed to debate and — 


to maintaining an argument, he began in low but distinct 
tones : 
‘I imagine, Sir,’ said he, mumbling with his toothless 
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mouth, ‘ that we have been summoned here, not to discuss 
whether it is best for the empire at the present moment to 
adopt conscription or to call out the militia. We have 
been summoned to reply to the appeal with which our 
sovereign the emperor has honoured us. But to judge 
what is best—conscription or the militia—we can leave 
to the supreme authority... .’ 

Pierre suddenly found an outlet for his excitement. 
He hardened his heart against the senator who was 
introducing this set and narrow view into the deliberations 
of the nobility. Pierre stepped forward and interrupted 
him, He did not know himself yet what he wanted to 
say, but he began to speak with animation, occasionally 
lapsing into French, or expressing himself in bookish 
Russian, 

*‘ Excuse me, Your Excellency,’ he began. (He was well 
acquainted with the senator, but thought it necessary 
now to address him formally.) ‘Though I don’t agree 
with the gentleman . . .” (he hesitated; he wished to say 
‘Mon trés honorable préopinant’+) ‘the gentleman... 
whom I have not the honour of knowing, but I suppose 
that the nobility have been summoned not merely to 
express their sympathy and enthusiasm, but also to 
consider the means by which we can assist the Fatherland ! 
I imagine,’ he went on, warming to his subject, ‘ that the 
emperor himself would be dissatisfied if he found in us 
merely owners of serfs whom we are willing to devote to 
his service, and... chair & canon? into which we shall 
convert ourselves—but did not obtain from us any ad— 
ad—advice.’ 

Many persons withdrew from the circle, noticing the 
senator’s sarcastic smile and the freedom of Pierre’s 
remarks; only Count Rostov was pleased with them, 
just as he had been pleased with those of the naval officer, 
the senator, and in general with whatever speech he had 
heard last. 

‘I think that before discussing these questions,’ Pierre 
continued, * we should ask the emperor, most respectfully 
ask his majesty, to communicate to us the number of our 
troops and the position in which our army and our forces 
now are, and then...’ 

But scarcely had Pierre uttered these words before he 


1 “My very honourable opponent,’ * “Food for cannon,’ 
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was attacked on three sides. The most vigorous attack 
came from an old acquaintance, a boston player, who had 
always been well disposed towards him, Stephen Stepano- 
vich Adraksin. Adraksin was in uniform, and whether 
as a result of the uniform or from some other cause, 
Pierre saw before him quite a different man. With a 
sudden expression of, malevolence on his aged face, 
Adraksin shouted at Pierre : 

“In the first place, I tell you we have no right to 
question the emperor about that; and secondly, if the 
Russian nobility had that right, the emperor could not 
answer such a question. The troops move in accordance 
with the enemy’s movements, and the number of men 
increases and decreases. .. .’ 

Another voice, that of a man of medium height and 
about forty years of age whom Pierre had met formerly 
at the gipsies’ and knew to be a bad card-player, and who, 
also transformed by his uniform, came close to Pierre, 
interrupted Adraksin. 

‘Besides this is not the time for discussing,’ he con- 
tinued, “but for acting: there is war in Russia! The 
enemy is advancing to destroy Russia, to desecrate the 
tombs of our fathers, to carry off our wives and children.’ 
The nobleman smote his breast. ‘ We will all arise, every 
one of us will go, for our father the Tsar !’1 he shouted, 
rolling his bloodshot eyes. Several voices in the crowd 
expressed approval. ‘We are Russians and will not 
grudge our blood in defence of the faith, the throne, and 
the Fatherland! We must cease raving if we are sons of 
our Fatherland. We will show Europe how Russia rises 
to the defence of Russia ! ’ 

Pierre wished to reply, but could not get in a word. 
He felt that the sound of his words, apart from the ideas 
they conveyed, was less audible than the words of his 
opponent, 

Count Rostov at the back of the crowd was expressing 
approval ; several persons, briskly turning a shoulder to 
the orator at the end of a phrase, said : | 


1 The ruler of Russia was officially and properly speaking the 
* Autocrat and Emperor’, but in poetry and popular speech it was 
still permissible to refer to him as the ‘ Tsar’; though that word was — 
more properly in place in fairy-tales, or in speaking of the ‘Tsar- — 
cannon ’, ‘ Tsar-bell’, and the ‘ Tsar-bird ’, 
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‘That ’s right, quite right! Just so!’ 

Pierre wished to say that he was not averse to sacrificing 
his money, his serfs, or himself, but that one had to know 
the state of affairs to be able to improve it; but he was 
unable to speak. Many voices shouted and talked at the 
same time, so that Count Rostov had not time to signify 
his approval of them all, and the group increased, dis- 
persed, re-collected, and moved with a hum of talk into 
the largest hall and to the big table. Not only was 
Pierre’s attempt to speak unsuccessful, but he was rudely 
interrupted, pushed aside, and people turned away from 
him as from a common enemy. This was not because they 
were displeased at the substance of his speech, it had 
even been forgotten after the great number of subsequent 
speeches, but the crowd, to animate it, needed a tangible 
object to love and a tangible object to hate. Pierre 
became the latter. Many other orators spoke after the 
nobleman, and they all spoke in the same tone. Many 
spoke eloquently and with originality. 

Glinka, the editor of the Russian Messenger,1 who was 
recognized (‘author! author!’ was heard in the crowd), 
said that ‘ hell must be resisted by hell,’ and that he had 
seen an infant smiling at flashes of lightning and peals of 
thunder, but ‘ we will not be that child ’. 

‘Yes, yes, at peals of thunder!’ was repeated with 
approval at the back rows of the crowd. 

The crowd approached the large table at which sat 
grey-haired, bald, seventy-year-old magnates, uniformed 
and be-sashed, almost all of whom Pierre had seen in 
their’ own homes with their buffoons or at the boston- 
tables of the clubs. With an incessant hum of voices the 
crowd advanced to the table. One after another and 
sometimes two together, pressed by the throng against 
the high backs of the chairs, the orators spoke. Those 
standing behind noticed what the speakers omitted to 
say, and hastened to supply it. Others, in that heat and 
crush, racked their brains to find some thought and 
hastened to utter it. The old magnates, whom Pierre 
knew, sat and turned to look first at one and then’ at 


1.8. N. Glinka (1776-1864). A prolific and patriotic writer who 
founded the Russian Messenger, in 1808, to counteract the French 
pds eo then prevalent. He was resident and active in Moscow 
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another, and their faces for the most’ part only expressed 
the fact that they found it very hot. Pierre however felt 
excited, and the general desire to show that they were 
ready to go to all lengths, which found expression in the 
tones and looks more than in the substance of the speeches, 
communicated itself to him too. He ‘did not renounce 
his opinions, but felt himself in some way to blame, and 
wished to justify himself. 

‘I only said that it would be better to make sacrifices 
when we know what is needed!’ said he, trying to be 
heard above the other voices. 

One of the old men nearest to him looked round, but 
his attention was immediately diverted by an exclamation 
at the other side of the table. 

“Yes; Moscow will be surrendered! She will be our 
saviour ! > shouted one man. 

‘ He is the enemy of mankind !’ cried out another, 

‘ Allow me to speak! .. .’ 

“Gentlemen, you are crushing me!’ 


CHAPTER XXIII 


At that moment, stepping briskly to the front of the 
crowd of gentry which parted to let him pass, entered 
Count Rostopchin with his protruding chin and alert 
eyes, wearing the uniform of a general with sash across 
his shoulder. 

“Our sovereign the emperor will be here jin a moment,’ 
said Rostopchin. ‘I am straight from the palace. 1 think 
that, seeing the position in which we are, little discussion 
is needed. . The emperor has deigned to call us and the 
merchants together. . Millions will pour forth from there’ 
—he pointed, to the merchants’ hall—‘ but our business is 
to provide the militia. and not to spare ourselves. .. . 
That is the least we can do.’ |, / 

A conference began which was confined to the magnates 
sitting at the table...The whole conference passed more 
than quietly. It even seemed mournful when, after. all 
the preceding noise, their old voices were heard saying 
one after another, ‘I agree,’ or for the sake of variety 
“Tam also of that opinion,’ and soon, \\ rye 

The secretary was ordered to write down the resolution 
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of the Moscow gentry that, as those of Smolensk had 
done, they would furnish ten men out of every thousand 
serfs, fully equipped. The) gentlemen’ who had been 
conferring rose as if with relief, there was a. scraping of 
chairs and they began pacing up and down the room to 
stretch their legs, taking some one’s arm and. conversing 
with him. , 

“The emperor! The emperor!’ | A sudden cry re- 
sounded through the halls, and the whole throng hurried 
to the entrance. 

Along’ the broad path between the ranks of nobles, 
the emperor came into the hall. All faces showed an 
expression of respectful, awe-struck curiosity. Pierre 
stood rather far off and could not hear all the emperor 
said. He only understood from what he heard that ‘the 
emperor spoke of the danger threatening the empire and 
of the hopes he placed on the Moscow nobility... He was 
answered by a voice which informed;him of the resolution 
just arrived at. 

‘Gentlemen !’ said the emperor with a quivering, voice. 

There was a rustling in the crowd, and it again subsided 
so that Pierre distinctly heard the pleasantly human voice 
of the emperor saying with emotion : 

‘I never doubted the zeal of the Russian nobles, but 
to-day it has surpassed my expectations. I thank you in 
the name of the Fatherland! Gentlemen, let us act! 
Time is most precious. .. .’ 

The emperor ceased speaking, the crowd began press- 
ing round him, and from all sides came rapturous 
exclamations. 

“Yes, most precious is the royal word,’ said Count 
Rostov with a sob. He stood at the back, and though 
he had heard hardly anything, he understood everything 
in his ow way. 

From the hall of the gentry the emperor went to that 
of the merchants. There he remained about ten minutes. 
Pierre was among those who saw him come out from the 
merchants’ hall with tears of emotion in his eyes. As 
afterwards became known, the emperor had no sooner 
begun his speech to the merchants than tears began to 
fall from his eyes, and he concluded in a voice that 
trembled. When Pierre saw the emperor, he was coming 
out accompanied by two merchants, one of whom was 
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known to Pierre, a fat spirit-dealer.1 The other was the 
mayor, a man with a thin sallow face and narrow beard. 
Both were weeping. Tears filled the thin man’s eyes, but 
the fat spirit-dealer sobbed outright, like a child, and 
kept repeating : 

‘Our lives and property—take them, Your Majesty !’ 

Pierre’s one feeling at the moment was a desire to show 
that he was ready to go all lengths and was prepared to 
sacrifice everything. He now felt ashamed of his speech, 
with its Constitutional tendency, and sought an oppor- 
tunity of effacing it. Having heard that Count Mamonov 
was furnishing:a regiment, Bezukhov at once informed 
Rostopchin that he would give 1,000 men and their 
maintenance. 

Old Rostov could not without tears tell his wife what 
had passed, and at once gave his consent to Petya’s 
request, and went himself to enter his name. 

Next day the emperor left Moscow. All the nobles 
who had assembled divested themselves of their uniforms 
and again settled down in their homes and clubs and, 
groaning a little, gave orders to their stewards about the 
enrolment, feeling amazed at what they had done. 


1 Otkupshchik, that is a man who leased from the government the 
monopoly of the sale of spirits in a certain district. 
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BOOK X 


CHAPTER I 


NapoLreon began the war with Russia because he could 
not help going to Dresden, could not help having his 
head turned by the homage’ he received, could not help 
putting on a Polish uniform and yielding to the stimulating 
influence of a June morning, and could not refrain’ from 
a burst of anger in the presence’ of Kurakin and after- 
wards of Balashev. 

Alexander refused all negotiations becausé he felt him- 
self personally insulted. Barclay de Tolly tried to com- 
mand the army in the best way in order to fulfil his duty 
and earn fame as a great commander. Rostov galloped 
to attack the French because he could not restrain his 
desire to gallop across a level field. And similarly, in 
consequence of their personal characteristics, habits, con- 
ditions, and aims, acted all those innumerable people who 
took part in the war. They were moved by fear or vanity, 
rejoiced or were indignant, and reasoned, supposing that 
they knew what they were doing and did it of their own 
free will, but they all were involuntary tools of history, 
carrying on a work concealed from them but compre- 
hensible to us. Such is the inevitable fate of all men of 
action, and the higher they stand in the human hierarchy 
the less free are they. 

The actors of 1812 have now long since quitted the 
stage; their personal interests have vanished leaving no 
trace, and we have only the historic results of that’ time. 

But let us grant that the people of Europe under 
Napoleon’s leadership were obliged to plunge into the 
depths of Russia and perish there—and all the self- 
contradictory, meaningless, and cruel activity of those 
who took part in the war becomes intelligible to us. 

Providence obliged all those men, striving to attain 
their own personal ends, to further the accomplishment 
of a stupendous result of which no single one of them 

_(not Napoleon, nor Alexander, and still less any of those 
who actually fought) had 'the least conception. 
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It is now clear to us what was the cause of the destruc- 
tion of the French army in 1812. No one will deny that 
it was caused on the one hand by the advance, late in 
the season and without preparation for a winter campaign, 
into the interior of Russia, and on the other hand by the 
character the war assumed in consequence of the burning 
of the Russian towns and the consequent arousing in the 
Russian people of hatred of their foe.. But then no one 
foresaw (what now appears so evident) that in no other 
way could an army of 800,000. men—the best in the world, 
and led by the best general—be destroyed in conflict with 
an inexperienced army of half its size, led by inexperienced 
commanders—as the Russian army was. Not only did no 
one see this—-but every effort on the Russian side was con- 
stantly made, to prevent the only thing that could save 
Russia; while on the French side, despite Napoleon’s 
experience and so-called military genius, every effort was 
directed, at the end of the summer, to reaching Moscow, 
that is, to doing the very thing that was bound to destroy 
them. 

In the historical works on the year 1812, French authors 
are very. fond of telling how Napoleon felt the danger of 
extending his line, of how he sought a battle, and how 
his marshals. advised him to stop at Smolensk, and of 
producing similar statements tending to show that even 
then the danger of the campaign was understood; while 
Russian authors are fonder still of telling how from the 
commencement of the campaign there existed a Scythian 
war-plan of luring Napoleon into the depths of Russia, 
and they attribute that plan, some of them to Pfuel, 
some to a, certain Frenchman, some to Toll, some to 
Alexander himself, pointing to notes, projects, and letters, 
which really contain hints of such a line of action. But 
all these hints in anticipation of what happened, both on 
the French side and the Russian, are put forward. only 
because the event has justified them. Had that event not 
occurred, these hints would have been forgotten, as we 
have now forgotten the thousands and millions of hints 
and expectations to the contrary effect, which were then 
eurrent but which proved erroneous and have therefore 
been forgotten. There are always so many conjectures 
as to the issue of each event that, however it may end, 
there will always be people who will say: ‘Even then, 
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I said it would be so,’ quite forgetting that amid their 
innumerable conjectures many were made to quite the 
contrary effect. 

The conjectures concerning Napoleon’s consciousness 
of the danger of extending his line, and (on the Russian 
side) concerning the luring of the enemy into the depths 
of Russia, evidently belong to that class, and only by 
much straining can the historians ascribe such concep- 
tions to Napoleon or such plans to the Russian com- 
manders. All the facts flatly contradict such conjectures. 
During the whole period of the war not only was there 
no desire on the part of the Russians to lure the French 
into the depths of Russia, but from their first entry into 
Russia everything was done to stop them, and not only 
was Napoleon not afraid to extend his line, but he wel- 
comed as a triumph each step he made forward, and 
sought battle very lazily and not as in his former 
campaigns. 

At the very beginning of the campaign our armies were 
divided and the only aim towards which we strove was 
to unite them, though for the purpose of retiring and 
luring the enemy into the depths of the country there 
was no advantage in uniting the armies. The emperor 
was with the army to encourage it in defending every foot 
of Russian soil, but not to countenance retreat. The 
enormous Drissa camp was constructed on Pfuel’s plan, 
and there was no intention of retiring farther. The 
emperor reproached the commanders-in-chief for each 
step of the retirement. Not the burning of Moscow only, 
but even the permitting the enemy to get to Smolensk, 
was a thing the emperor could not contemplate, and when 
the armies had united, he was displeased that Smolensk 
was taken and burnt and that a general engagement was 
not fought under its walls. 

So thought the emperor, but the Russian commanders 
and all Russians were still more displeased that our forces 
retreated into the depths of the country. 

Napoleon, having cut our armies apart, advances far 
into the country and misses several opportunities of 
forcing a battle. In August he is at Smolensk, and thinks 
only of how he is to advance farther though, as we now 
see, the movement forward is evidently ruinous for him. 

The facts clearly show that neither did Napoleon foresee 
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the danger of advancing on Moscow, nor did Alexander 
and the Russian commanders then think of luring 
Napoleon on, but the contrary. The luring of Napoleon 
into the depths of the country did not come about by 
anybody’s plan (no one believed in the possibility of it) ; 
it resulted from a most complex play of intrigues, aims, 
and wishes, among those who took part in the war and 
had no inkling of what had to be, and of what was the 
only way of saving Russia, All came about accidentally. 
The armies were divided at the beginning of the campaign. 
We tried to join them up, with the evident aim of giving 
battle and checking the enemy’s advance, but by this 
attempt to unite—avoiding battle with a much stronger 
enemy and involuntarily withdrawing at a sharp angle— 
we led the French to Smolensk. But it is not enough to 
say that we withdrew at a sharp angle because the French 
moved between our two armies—the angle became still 
sharper and we withdrew further because Barclay de 
Tolly was an unpopular foreigner disliked by Bagration 
(who was to serve under his command), and Bagration, 
commanding the second army, tried as long as possible 
not to join up with Barclay, in order to avoid coming 
under his command. Bagration long avoided joining up 
(though that was the chief aim of all those in command) 
because it seemed to him that on this march he was 
exposing his army to danger and that it was most advan- 
tageous for him to retire more to the left and more to the 
south, worrying the enemy from flank and rear, and recruit- 
ing his army in the Ukraine. And it appears that this 
was devised by him because he did not wish to come 
under the orders of the detested foreigner Barclay—whose 
rank was inferior to his own. 

The emperor was with the army to animate it; but 
his presence and ignorance of what decisions he ought to 
take, and the enormous number of advisers and of plans, 
destroyed the energy of action of the first army, and it 
retired. 

It was intended to stand at the Drissa camp,, but 
unexpectedly Paulucci, aiming at obtaining the chief 
command, influences Alexander by his energy, Pfuel’s 
whole plan is abandoned, and the whole command is 
entrusted to Barclay. But, as Barclay does not inspire 
confidence, his power is limited. The armies are dis- 
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integrated, there is no unity of command. Barclay is 
unpopular; but from this confusion, disintegration, and 
the unpopularity of the foreign commander-in-chief, there 
results on the one hand indecision and the avoidance of 
a battle (from which we could not have refrained had the 
armies been together and had some one else, and not 
Barclay, been in command); on the other hand there 
results an ever-increasing indignation against the foreigners 
and a stimulation of the patriotic spirit. 

At last the emperor leaves the army and—as the only, 
or the most convenient, pretext for his departure—the 
idea was selected that it was necessary for him to inspire 
the people of the capitals and to kindle a patriotic war. 
And this visit of the emperor to Moscow trebled the 
strength of the Russian army. 

The emperor left the army in order not to obstruct the 
unity of command of the commander-in-chief, and he 
hoped that more decisive measures would be taken, but 
the position of the command of the armies became yet 
more confused and weakened. Bennigsen, the Tsarevich, 
and a swarm of adjutants-general remained with the army 
to observe the commander-in-chief’s actions and to*rouse 
his energy; and Barclay, feeling himself still less free 
under the eyes of all these ‘eyes of the emperor ’, became 
yet more cautious of undertaking any decisive action and 
avoided giving battle. 

Barclay stood for caution. The Tsarevich hinted at 
treason, and demanded a general engagement. Lubo- 
mirski, Bronnitski, Wlocki, and the rest of that clique, so 
inflame the trouble that Barclay, under the pretext of 
delivering papers to the emperor, sends the Polish adju- 
tants-general off to Petersburg, and plunges into an open 
struggle with Bennigsen and the Tsarevich. 

At Smolensk at last, much as Bagration disliked it, the 
armies reunited. 

Bagration drove up in a carriage to the house occupied 
by Barclay. Barclay put on his sash and came out to 
meet and report to his senior in rank, Bagration. 

Bagration, in the contest of magnanimity, despite his 
seniority, takes orders from Barclay; but, having sub- 
mitted, agrees with him less than ever. Bagration, by 
the emperor’s orders, sends direct reports. He wrote to 
Arakcheev: ‘ Be it as my Sovereign likes, but I cannot 
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work with the Minister (meaning Barclay). For God’s 
sake send me somewhere else, if only to command a regi- 
ment. I cannot stand it here; Head-quarters are so full 
of Germans that a Russian, cannot exist, and there is 
no sense in it whatever. I thought that I was really 
serving my Sovereign and the Fatherland, but in practice 
it turns out that I am serving Barclay. 1 confess I do 
not want to.’ 

The swarm of Bronnitskis and Wintsingerodes and their 
like yet further poisoned the relations between the com- 
manders-in-chief, and still less unity resulted. Prepara- 
tions were made to attack the French before Smolensk. 
A general was sent to survey the position. That general, 
hating Barclay, rode to a friend of his, a corps-commander, 
and having spent the day with him, returned to Barclay 
and condemned, as unsuitable from every point, the battle- 
ground which he had not seen. 

While disputes and intrigues were going on about the 
future field of battle, and while we were seeking the 
French—having mistaken their location—the French 
stumbled upon Neverovski’s division and reached the 
walls of Smolensk. 

It was necessary to accept an unexpected battle at 
Smolensk in order to save our lines of communication. 
The battle was given, and thousands were killed on both 
sides. 

Smolensk was abandoned against the wish of the 
emperor and of the whole people. But Smolensk was 
burnt by its inhabitants themselves, deceived by their 
governor; and these ruined inhabitants, setting an 
example to other Russians, went to Moscow thinking of 
nothing but their own losses, and kindling hatred of the 
foe. Napoleon advanced farther, we retired, and thus 
the very result was reached which caused his deteat. 


CHAPTER II 


Tur day after his son’s departure, Prince Nicholas 
called Princess Mary into his study. 

‘Well? Are you satisfied now?’ said he. ‘Made me 
quarrel with my son! Satisfied now, eh? That ’s all 
you wanted! Satisfied? ... It hurts me, it hurts. Lam 
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old and weak, and you wanted this. Well then, enjoy it. 
Enjoy it.’ 

After that the Princess Mary did not see her father for 
a whole week, as he was ill and did not leave his study. 

Princess Mary noticed, to her surprise, that during his 
illness the old prince not only kept her out of his room 
but did not admit Mlle Bourienne either. Tikhon alone 
attended him. 

At the end of that week the prince came out and 
recommenced his former way of life, devoting himself 
with special activity to building operations and to. the 
arrangement of the gardens, but breaking off all his 
former relations with Mlle Bourienne. His looks and his 
cold, tone towards his daughter seemed to say: ‘There! 
You see? You have invented things against me; have 
lied. to Prince Andrew about my relations with that 
Frenchwoman, and have made him and me quarrel, but 
you see I need neither you nor her!’ 

The Princess Mary spent half of every day with little 
Nicholas, being present at his lessons, teaching him 
Russian and music herself, and talking to Dessalles; the 
rest of the day she spent over her books, with her old 
nurse, or with ‘God’s folk’ who came sometimes by the 
back door to see her. 

About the war the Princess -Mary thought as women 
do think about wars. She feared for her brother, who 
was in it, was horrified at the strange cruelty in men 
which impels them to kill one another ; but she did not 
comprehend the significance of this particular war, which 
seemed to her like all the previous wars. She did not 
realize the significance of this war, though Dessalles—with 
whom she continually conversed—took a passionate 
interest in its progress and tried to convey to her his 
own conception of it; and though the ‘ God’s folk’ who 
came to her, all in their own way repeated with horror 
the popular rumours of the invasion by Antichrist; and 
though Julie—now Princess Drubetskaya—who had re- 
started corresponding with her, wrote patriotic letters 
from Moscow. 

‘T am writing to you in Russian, my kind friend,’ wrote 
Julie, ‘ because I hate the French and their language as 
well. Icannot bear to hear it spoken. ... We in Moscow are 
all transported with enthusiasm for our adored emperor. 
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‘My poor husband is enduring fatigue and hunger in 
Jewish taverns, but the news I receive increases my 
ardour. You have probably heard of the heroic deed 
Raevski performed, who embraced his two sons and said : 
“I will perish with them, but we will not flinch!” And 
really, though the enemy was twice as strong, we did not 
flinch. We pass our time as best we may, but war-times 
are war-times. The Princess Aline and Sophie spend 
whole days with me, and we, unhappy widows of living 
husbands, have beautiful conversations while scraping 
lint. Only we miss you, dear friend ...’ and so on. 

The chief reason why the Princess Mary did not realize 
the full significance of this war was because the old prince 
never spoke of it, did not recognize it, and at dinner 
laughed at Dessalles when he mentioned it. The prince’s 
tone was so calm and confident that the Princess Mary 
believed him unquestioningly. 

All July the prince was very active and even animated. 
He laid out another garden and began a new building for 
the domestic serfs. The only thing that made the Princess 
Mary anxious about him was that he slept very little, and,. 
changing his habit of sleeping in his study, now slept in 
a different place every night. One day he would order 
his camp-bed to be placed in the glass-gallery, another 
day he remained on the couch or on the Voltaire lounge- 
chair in the drawing-room, and dozed without undress- 
ing, while a serf-boy—not Mlle Bourienne—read to him. 
Another time, he spent the night in the dining-room. 

On the Ist of August a second letter arrived from 
Prince Andrew. In his first letter, received soon after he 
had left, Prince Andrew had dutifully asked his father’s 
forgiveness for what he had taken the liberty of saying, 
and asked to be restored to his favour. To this letter the 
old prince had replied affectionately, and from that time 
had kept the Frenchwoman at a distance. Prince Andrew’s 
second letter, written near Vitebsk after the French had 
occupied that town, gave a brief description of the whole 
campaign, with a plan which he had drawn in the letter, 
and reflections as to the further progress of the war. In_ 
this letter Prince Andrew pointed out'to his father the 
drawbacks of his position so near to the theatre of war 
and in the army’s direct line of march, and advised him 
to move to Moscow. 
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At dinner that day, when Dessalles mentioned that the 
French were said to have already entered Vitebsk, the old 
prince remembered his son’s letter. 

‘T had a letter from Prince Andrew, to-day,’ said he to 
the Princess Mary—‘ Haven’t you read it ?’ 

‘No, father,’ she replied in a frightened voice. 

She could not have read a letter of the arrival of which 
she had not even heard. 

‘He writes about this war,’ said the prince with the 
ironic smile that had become habitual to him when allud- 
ing to the present war. 

‘That must be very interesting,’ said Dessalles. ‘The 
prince is in a position to know... .” 

‘Oh, most interesting !’ said Mlle Bourienne. 

‘Go and get it for me,’ said the old prince to Mlle 
Bourienne. ‘You know—it is under the paperweight on 
the little table.’ 

Mlle Bourienne jumped to her feet joyfully. 

‘No, don’t!’ he exclaimed with a frown. ‘ You go, 
Michael Ivanych !’ 

Michael Ivanych rose and went to the study. But no 
sooner had he left the room than the old prince, looking 
about him uneasily, threw down his napkin and followed 
him. ; 

‘He can’t do anything . . . will make some muddle,’ he 
muttered. 

In his absence the Princess Mary, Dessalles, Mlle Bou- 
rienne, and even little Nicholas, exchanged looks in 
silence. The old prince returned walking hurriedly, 
accompanied by Michael Ivanych, and bringing the letter 
and a plan. These—not letting any one read during 
dinner—he put down beside him. 

When they were in the drawing-room he handed the 
letter to the Princess Mary, and having spread out the 
plan of the new building before him and fixed his eyes 
on it, told her to read it aloud. When she had read the 
letter, the Princess Mary looked inquiringly at her father. 
He gazed at the plan, evidently engrossed in thought. 

‘ What do you think of it, Prince ?’ Dessalles ventured 
to ask, 

“I? I?...° said the prince as if he had been un- 
pleasantly awakened and without taking his eyes from 
the plan of the building. 
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“It is very possible that the zone of war will move so 
near tous...’ 

‘Ha-ha-ha! The zone of war!’ said the prince. ‘I 
said, and still say, that the zone of war is Poland and 
that the enemy will never get beyond the Niemen.’ 

Dessalles looked in astonishment at the prince, who was 
talking of the Niemen when the enemy had already 
reached the Dnieper; but Princess Mary, forgetting the 
geographical position of the Niemen, thought that what 
her father was saying was true. 

“When the snow melts they will sink in the Polish 
swamps. No one but they can help seeing it,’ the prince 
continued, evidently thinking of the campaign of 1807, 
which to him seemed so recent. ‘ Bennigsen ought to 
have advanced sooner into Prussia, then matters would 
have taken a different turn... .’ 

“But, Prince,’ Dessalles began timidly, ‘ the letter 
mentions Vitebsk... .’ 

‘ Ah, the letter? Yes...’ replied the prince, peevishly. 
“Yes... Yes...’ Suddenly his face assumed a morose 
expression. He paused. ‘ Yes, he writes that the French 
were beaten at—what river is it ?’ 

Dessalles dropped his eyes. 

* The Prince says nothing about that,’ he said, softly. 

* Does he not? But I didn’t invent it myself,’ 

No one spoke for a long time. 

“Yes... yes.... Well, Michael Ivanych,’ he suddenly 
went on, raising his head and pointing to the plan of the 
building, ‘ tell me how you are going to make that altera- 
tion... .’ 

Michael Ivanych went up to the plan, and the prince, 
after speaking to him about the new building, looked 
angrily at the Princess Mary and Dessalles and retired to 
his own room. 

The Princess Mary saw Dessalles’s confused and astonished 
look fixed on her father, noticed his silence, and was struck 
by the fact that her father had forgotten his son’s letter 
on the drawing-room table. But not only was she afraid 
to speak of it and to ask Dessalles the reason of his 
confusion and silence, she was afraid even to think 
about it. 

In the evening, Michael Ivanych, sent by the prince, 
came to ask the Princess Mary for the forgotten letter. 
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She gave it to him, and unpleasant as it was to her to do 
so, allowed herself to ask him what her father was doing. 

‘ Always busy,’ replied Michael Ivanych with a respect- 
fully ironic smile which caused the Princess Mary to turn 
pale, ‘Is very uneasy about the new building. Has 
been reading for a little, but now’—Michael Ivanych 
went on, lowering his voice—‘ now he is at his desk, busy 
with his will, I expect.’ Latterly one of the prince’s 
favourite occupations had been the preparation of some 
papers he meant to leave when he died, and which he 
called his * will’. 

‘And Alpatych is being sent to Smolensk ?’ asked the 
Princess Mary. 

‘ Oh, yes, he has been waiting to start quite a while.’ 


CHAPTER Il 


WueEn Michael Ivanych returned to the study with the 
letter, the old prince with his spectacles on and a shade 
over his eyes was sitting at an open bureau with shaded 
candles, holding a paper in his outstretched hand, and in 
a somewhat dramatic attitude was reading his manu- 
seript—or as he termed it his “ Remarks’, which after 
his death were to be transmitted to the emperor, 

When Michael Ivanych entered there were tears in the 
prince’s eyes, evoked by the memory of the time when 
those papers that he was now reading had been written. 
He took the letter from Michael Ivanych’s hand and 
placed it in his pocket, put away his papers, and called 
Alpatych who had long been waiting. 

The prince had a list of the things to be bought in 
Smolensk, and pacing up and down the room past Alpatych 
who stood by the door, he gave his instructions. 

‘ First, notepaper—do you hear? Kight quires, like 
this pattern; gilt-edged .. . it must be exactly like the 
pattern, Varnish, sealing-wax, as in Michael Ivanych’s 
list.’ 

After pacing to and fro for a while, he glanced at his 
notes. 

‘Then you will hand a letter about the document to the 
governor in person.’ 

Next he wanted bolts for the doors of the new building, 
and they had to be of a special shape designed by the 
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prince himself; and then a bound box was to be ordered 
in which to keep the will. 

The giving of instructions to Alpatych continued for 
over two hours, and still the prince did not let him go. 
He sat down, grew pensive, closed his eyes, and dozed. 
Alpatych made a slight movement. 

“Well, go, go; if I want anything else I will send 
after you.’ 

Alpatych went out. The prince again went to his 
bureau, looked into it, touched his papers, again locked 
up the bureau, and sat down at the table to write a letter 
to the governor. 

It was already late when he rose after sealing the 
letter. He wished to sleep but he knew he would not be 
able to sleep, and that the most depressing thoughts 
came to him in bed. So he called Tikhon and walked 
through the rooms with him to tell him where to make 
up his bed for that night. He went about looking at 
every corner. Every place seemed undesirable, but worst 
of all was his usual sleeping-place on the couch in the 
study. That couch was dreadful to him, probably from 
the oppressive thoughts that had come to him while 
lying there. It was bad everywhere, but the corner 
behind the piano in the sitting-room was better than the 
other places: he had never slept there yet. 

With a footman’s help Tikhon brought in the bedstead 
and began putting it up. 

“That’s not the way! That’s not the way!’ shouted 
the prince, pushing it himself a few inches from the corner 
and then closer in again. 

‘ Well, at last ve finished, now I'll rest,’ thought the 
prince, and let Tikhon undress him, 

Frowning crossly at the effort he had to make to divest 
himself of his coat and trousers, the prince was at last 
undressed. Sitting down heavily on the bed he seemed 
to meditate as he gazed contemptuously at his gaunt 
yellow legs. He was not really meditating, but only 
putting off the moment when he must make the effort 
to lift those legs and turn over on the bed, ‘ Oh, how 
hard it is! Oh, that all this toil might end, and you 
would release me !’ thought he. Pressing his lips together, 
he made the effort for the twenty-thousandth time, and — 
lay down. But scarcely had he done so, when he felt the 
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bed moving rhythmically backwards and forwards under 
him as if it were breathing heavily and jolting. This 
happened to him almost every night. He opened his eyes 
as they were closing. 

‘No peace, accursed ones!’ he muttered, angry he 
knew not with whom. ‘Oh, yes, there was something 
else that was important, very important, which I kept till 
I should be in bed. The bolts? No, I told him about 
them, No, it was something in the drawing-room, The 
Princess Mary was talking some nonsense. Dessalles, that 
fool, said something. Something in my pocket—can’t 
remember,’ 

‘Tikhon, what did we talk about at dinner ?’ 

‘ About Prince Michael... 2 

‘ Be quiet, quiet!’ The prince slapped the table with 
his hand. ‘ Yes, I know, Prince Andrew’s letter! The 
Princess Mary read it. Dessalles said something about 
Vitebsk. Now Ill read it.’ 

He had the letter taken from his pocket, and the table 
—on which stood a glass of lemonade and a twisted wax 
candle—moved close to the bed, and putting on his 
spectacles he began reading. Only now in the stillness of 
the night, reading it by the light of the green-shaded 
candle, did he for the first time realize its meaning for 
a moment. 

‘The French in Vitebsk, in four days’ march they can 
be at Smolensk; perhaps they are there now! Tikhon!’ 
Tikhon jumped up. ‘No, no; I don’t want anything,’ 
he shouted. 

He hid the letter under the candlestick and closed his 
eyes. Before him appeared the Danube at bright noon- 
day: reeds, a Russian camp, and he himself, a young 
general without a wrinkle on his ruddy face, vigorous and 
bright, entering Potemkin’s decorated tent ; and a burning 
sense of jealousy of ‘ the favourite’, as strong as it had 
been then, agitated him. And he recalled all the words 
that were spoken then at his first meeting with Potemkin. 
And there appeared to him the plump, rather sallow face 
of a short, stout woman, the Mother-Empress: her smile 
and her words when she graciously received him for the 
first time ; and he recalled the same face on the catafalque, 
and the quarrel he had had with Zubov beside her coffin, 
about his right to kiss her hand. 
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‘Oh, quick, quick! To get back to that time, and to 
have done with all the present! Quick, quick; if they 
would but leave me in peace !’ 


CHAPTER IV 


Batp Hrs, Prince Nicholas Bolkonski’s estate, lay 
forty miles east from Smolensk, and two miles off the 
main road to Moscow. 

That same evening on which the prince gave his in- 
structions to Alpatych, Dessalles, having asked to see the 
Princess Mary, told her that as the prince was not very 
well and was taking no measures for his safety, and as 
from Prince Andrew’s letter it was evident that to remain 
at Bald Hills would not be free from danger, he respect- 
fully advised her to send a letter by Alpatych to the 
provincial governor at Smolensk, asking him to inform 
her of the state of affairs and the extent of the danger 
to which Bald Hills was exposed. Dessalles wrote this 
letter to the governor for the Princess Mary, she signed 
it, and it was given to Alpatych with instructions to hand 
it to the governor, and in case there was danger, to return 
as quickly as possible. 

Having received all his orders, Alpatych, wearing 
a white beaver hat (a present from the prince) and carry- 
ing a stick as the prince did, came out of the house accom- 
panied by his family. Three well-fed roans stood waiting 
harnessed to a small trap with a leather hood. 

The larger bell was muffled and the little bells on the 
harness were stuffed with paper. The prince allowed no 
one to drive in Bald Hills with ringing bells, but on a long 
journey Alpatych liked to have them. His retinue—the 
land-office clerk, a scullery maid, a cook, two old women, 
a little page boy, coachmen, and various domestic serfs— 
were seeing him off. 

His daughter placed chintz down-cushions for him to 
sit on and behind his back. His old sister-in-law secretly 
slipped in a small bundle, and one of the coachmen helped 
him into the vehicle. 

“Now then! Now then! Women’s fuss! Women, 
women!’ said Alpatych, puffing and speaking rapidly, 
exactly as the prince did, and he climbed into the trap. 

After giving the clerk orders about the work to be done, 
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Alpatych, this time not trying to imitate the prince, raised 
the hat from his bald head and crossed himself three times. 

‘Tf there is anything... youcome back, Yakov Alpatych; 
for Christ’s sake:think of us!’ cried his wife, alluding to 
the rumours about the war and the enemy. 

“Women, women! Women’s fuss!’ muttered Alpatych 
to himself, and started on his journey glancing round at 
the fields of yellow rye and of the still green, thickly 
growing oats, and at other fields that were quite black, 
for they were just being ploughed for the second time. 

As he went along he looked with pleasure at the year’s 
splendid crop of spring corn, scrutinized the strips of rye- 
field which were already being reaped in places, made his 
calculations as to the sowing and harvest, and asked 
himself whether he had not forgotten any of the prince’s 
orders. 

Having baited the horses twice on the way, he arrived 
at the town towards evening on the 4th of August. 

Alpatych met and overtook baggage-trains and troops 
on the road. As he approached Smolensk he heard the 
sounds of distant firing, but these sounds did not impress 
him, What impressed him most as_he approached 
Smolensk was the sight of a splendid field of oats in which 
a camp had been pitched and which was being mown 
down, evidently for fodder, by the soldiers. This fact 
struck Alpatych, but in thinking about his own business 
he soon forgot it. 

All the interests of his life for more than thirty 
years had been bounded entirely by the will of the prince, 
and he never moved outside that circle, Everything not 
connected with the prince’s orders was not merely un- 
interesting, but even non-existent, to Alpatych. 

On arriving at Smolensk on the evening of the 4th, he 
put up in the Gachina suburb beyond the Dnieper, at the 
inn kept by Ferapontov, where he had been in the habit 
of putting up for the last thirty years. Thirty years 
previously, Ferapontov, by the help of Alpatych, who 
brought him luck, had bought a forest from the prince, 
had begun to trade, and now owned a house, an inn, and 
a flour-shop in the provincial capital. He was a stout, 
dark, red-faced peasant in the forties, with thick lips, 
a broad lump of a nose, similar lumps over his black, 
frowning brows, and a fat belly. 
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Wearing a waistcoat over his print shirt, Ferapontov 
stood before his shop, which opened upon the street, On 
seeing Alpatych he went up to him. 

“Welcome, Yakov Alpatych. Folks are going away 
from the town, but you have come to it,’ said he. 

“Why are they going away from the town?’ asked 
Alpatych, 

*That’s what I say. People are fools, Always afraid 
of the French.’ 

‘ Women’s fuss, women’s fuss!’ said Alpatych, 

‘Just my opinion, Yakov Alpatych. What I say is: 
an order has been given not to let them in, so that must 
be right. And the peasants are charging three roubles 
for carting—it isn’t Christian !’ 

Yakoy Alpatych did not listen carefully. He ordered 
a samovar and hay for his horses, and when he had had 
his tea, he went to bed. 

All night long troops were marcbing past the inn. Next 
morning Alpatych donned a jacket which he only wore 
when in town, and went out on business, It was a sunny 
morning, and by eight o’clock it was already hot. ‘ A good 
day for the harvesting,’ thought Alpatych. 

From early morning firing had been audible from beyond 
the town, and at eight o’clock to the sound of musketry 
was added the booming of cannon, Many people were 
hurrying through the streets and there were many soldiers, 
but cabs were driving about, tradesmen stood at their 
‘shops, and service was being held in the churches as 
usual. Alpatych went to the shops, to government offices, 
to the post office, and to the governor’s.’ In the offices 
and shops, and at the post, everybody was talking about 
the army and the enemy, who was already attacking the 
town; all were asking what they should do, and they 
were all trying to calm one another. 

In front of the governor’s house Alpatych found a large 
concourse of townspeople, Cossacks, and the governor’s 
travelling carriage. On the porch he met two of the 
landed gentry, one of whom he knew. The latter, an ex- 
captain of police, was speaking with heat. 

It’s no joke, you know!’ he was saying; ‘ It’s all 
very well if you are alone. ‘‘ One man, though undone, 
is but one,” as the proverb says—but with thirteen in 
family, and all the property... . They’ve brought us all 
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to ruin! What are the authorities about? They ought 
to be hanged, the robbers! .. .’ 

‘Oh, come! That’s enough !’ said the other. 

‘What do I care? Let him hear! We are not dogs,’ 
cried the ex-captain of police, and glancing round he 
noticed Alpatych. 

‘Oh, Yakov Alpatych! What are you here for 2?” 

‘To see the governor, by order of his excellency,’ 
answered Alpatych, holding up his head and proudly 
thrusting his hand into the bosom of his coat, as he always ° 
did when he mentioned the prince. . . . ‘ It is his pleasure 
that I should inquire as to the position of affairs,’ he 
said. 

‘Yes, go and find out !’ shouted the squire. ‘ They've 
brought us to such a pass that there are no carts to be 
had, or anything! .. . There it goes, do you hear ?’ said 
ri pointing in the direction whence came the sounds of 

ing. 

‘ They’ve brought us all to ruin... the robbers!’ he 
said again, and went down the porch steps. 

Alpatych shook his head and went upstairs. In the 
waiting room were tradesmen, women, and officials, 
silently exchanging glances. The door of the private 
room opened and they all rose and moved forward, An 
official ran out, said a few words to a merchant, called to 
a stout official with a cross hanging at his neck to follow 
him, and vanished again, evidently wishing to avoid all 
the inquiring looks and questions that were addressed to 
him. Alpatych moved forward, and the next time the 
official came out, with one hand in the breast of his coat 
addressed him and handed him two letters. 

‘For his honour Baron Asch, from General-in-Chief 
Bolkonski,’ he proclaimed, with such solemnity and 
importance that the official turned to him and took the 
letters. 

A few minutes later, the governor received Alpatych 
and said to him hurriedly : 

‘Inform the prince and princess that I knew nothing. 
I have acted upon orders from the highest authorities— 
here...’ and he handed a paper to Alpatych. ‘ However, 
as the prince is not well, my advice is that they should 
go to Moscow. Iam just going myself. Inform them...’ 

But the governor did not conclude. A dusty perspiring 
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officer ran into the room and said something in French. 
The governor’s face expressed terror, 

“Go,” he said, nodding his head to Alpatych, and began 
questioning the officer. 

Greedy, frightened, helpless glances were turned towards 
Alpatych when he came out of the governor’s room. 
Involuntarily listening now to the firing, which had drawn 
nearer and grown stronger, Alpatych hurried to his inn. 
The communication handed to him by the governor 
ran thus : 

‘TI assure you that the town of Smolensk is not in the 
slightest. danger as yet, and it is unlikely that it will be 
threatened with any. I on the one side and Prince 
Bagration on the other are marching to join our forces 
before Smolensk, which junction will be effected on the 
22nd instant, and both armies with united forces will 
defend our fellow-countrymen in the province entrusted 
to your care, until our efforts shall have driven from it 
the enemies of our Fatherland or until the last warrior in 
our valiant ranks has perished. From this you will see 
that you have a perfect right to calm the inhabitants of 
Smolensk, for those who are defended by two such brave 
armies may be assured of their victory.’ (Instructions 
from Barclay de Tolly to the civil governor of Smolensk, 
Baron Asch, 1812.) 

People were anxiously roaming about the streets. 

Carts, piled high with household utensils, chairs, and 
cupboards, kept emerging from the gates of the yards 
and proceeding along the streets. At the house adjoining 
Ferapontov’s stood loaded carts, and women were wailing 
and lamenting as they said good-bye. A small watch-dog 
ran round in front of the harnessed horses, barking. 

At a quicker pace than usual Alpatych went into the 
inn-yard and straight to the shed where his horses and 
cart were. The coachman was asleep. He woke him up, 
ordered him to harness, and went inside the passage. 
From the host’s room came the sounds of a child crying, 
the despairing sobs of a woman, and the hoarse shouting 
of Ferapontov. The cook began running hither and | 
thither in the passage, like a frightened hen, as soon as 
Alpatych entered. 

‘Done her to death. Killed the mistress! . .. Beat her, 
dragged her about so!... 
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‘What for ?’ asked Alpatych. 

‘She wanted to go away. She’s a woman! “Take 
me away,” she says, ‘“‘ don’t let me perish with my little 
children; folks” she says, “have all gone, so why”’, 
she says, ‘“notme?”’ And he began beating and dragging 
her about so!’ 

At these words Alpatych nodded as if in approval, and 
not wishing to hear any more, approached the door of the 
room opposite the host’s, where he had left his purchases. 

‘You brute, you murderer!’ screamed a thin pale 
woman who, with her baby in her arms and her kerchief 
torn from her head, at that moment rushed through the 
door and down the steps into the yard. 

Ferapontov came out after her, but on seeing Alpatych 
adjusted his waistcoat, smoothed his hair, yawned, and 
followed Alpatych into the room. 

‘Going already ?’ said he. 

Alpatych, without replying or looking at his host, 
sorted his packages and asked how much he owed. 

“We'll settle that! Well, have you been to the gover- 
nor’s ?’ asked Ferapontov. ‘What has been decided ?’ 

Alpatych replied that the governor had not told him 
anything definite. 

‘In our position, how can we get away ?’ said Fera- 
pontov. ‘We’d have to pay seven roubles for every 
cartload to Dorogobuzh, and I tell them they’re not 
Christians to demand it! Selivanov now did a good 
stroke last Thursday—sold his flour to the army at nine 
roubles the sack. Will you have tea ?’ he added. 

While the horess were being harnessed, Alpatych and 
Ferapontov over their tea had a talk about the price of 
corn, the crops, and the good weather they were having 
for harvesting. 

‘Well, it seems to be growing quieter,’ remarked 
Ferapontov, rising when he had finished his third cup 
of tea. 

‘Ours must have got the best of it. It was said they 
wouldn’t be let in. That shows strength! ... They say 
the other day Matthew Ivanych Platov drove them into 
the river Marina and drowned some eighteen thousand 
in one day.’ 

Alpatych collected his pareels, handed them to the 
coachman who came in, and settled with the innkeeper, 
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The sound of wheels and hoofs and bells came from the 
gateway as the little trap passed out. 

It was far on in the afternoon. One side of the street 
was in the shade, the other brightly lit by the sun. 
Alpatych looked out of the window and moved to the door. 
Suddenly he heard a strange sound of a far-off whistling 
and a thud, followed by the report of cannon blending 
into a dull roar which’ made the windows rattle. 

He went out into the street : two men ran past towards 
the bridge. From various sides whistling noises were to 
be heard, with the thud of cannon-balls and the bursting 
of shells falling in the town. But those sounds were 
hardly heard and attracted little attention from the 
inhabitants in comparison with the noise of the firmg 
outside. This was the bombardment of the town by one 
hundred and thirty guns, which Napoleon ordered after 
four o’clock. At first the people did not understand what 
that bombardment meant. 

At first the noise of falling bombs and shells evoked 
nothing but curiosity. Ferapontov’s wife, who till then 
had not ceased wailing beside the barn, became quiet 
and with the baby in her arms went to the gate, silently 
gazing at the people and listening to the noise. 

The cook and a shop-assistant came out to the gate. 
With lively curiosity everybody tried to see the projectiles 
flying over their heads. Several persons came round the 
corner, talking eagerly. ‘ Well, that was force!’ remarked 
one. ‘Knocked the roof and ceiling all to splinters !’ 
‘Routed up the earth like a pig,’ said another. ‘That ’s 
grand, it does buck one up!’ laughed the first. ‘ Lucky 
you jumped away, or it would have done for you!’ 

Others turned towards those men, who stopped and 
related how cannon-balls had fallen on a house close to 
them. Meanwhile other projectiles, now with the rapid 
sinister whistle of a cannon ball, now with the agreeable 
intermittent whistle of a shell, flew incessantly over 
the heads of the people; but not one of these fell close 
by, they all flew over. Alpatych was getting into his 
trap. The innkeeper stood by the gate. 

‘What are you staring at?’ he shouted to the cook, 
who in her red skirt, with sleeves rolled up, swinging her 
bare elbows, had approached the corner to listen to what 
was being said. ‘ 
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‘What wonders!’ she remarked, but hearing her 
te voice she turned back, pulling down her tucked-up 
skirt. 

Once more, but this time quite close, something whistled, 
swooping downwards like a little bird; a flame flashed 
up in the midst of the street, something exploded, and the 
street was shrouded in smoke. 

‘Scoundrel! What is he doing? shouted the inn- 
keeper, rushing up to the cook. 

At that moment from different sides was heard the 
wailing of women, the frightened baby began to cry, and 
the people, with pale faces, silently crowded round the 
cook. The loudest sound in that crowd was the wailing 
of the cook 

‘QOh-h-h! My birdies, my little birdies! Don’t let me 
die! My white birdies !”... 

Five minutes later no one remained in the street. The 
cook, her thigh broken by a shell-splinter, had been 
carried into the kitchen. Alpatych with his coachman, 
Ferapontov’s wife and children and the house-porter, 
were sitting in the cellar, listening. The roar of guns, 
the whistling of projectiles, and the piteous moaning of 
the cook which predominated over the other sounds, did 
not cease for a moment. The mistress rocked and hushed 
her baby or, when any one entered the cellar, asked in 
a pathetic whisper what had become of her husband who 
had remained in the street. A shop-assistant, who entered, 
told her her husband had gone with other people to the 
cathedral, whence they wished to fetch the miracle- 
working icon of Smolensk. 

At dusk the cannonade began to subside. Alpatych 
left the cellar and stopped at the door. The evening sky 
that had been so clear, was covered with smoke, and high 
up through that smoke shone strangely the sickle of a 
new moon. Now that the terrible din of the guns was 
hushed, silence seemed to reign over the town, broken 
only by the rustle of footsteps, moaning, distant cries, 
and the crackle of conflagrations which seemed wide-spread 
everywhere. The moans of the cook had now subsided. 
From two sides ‘black curling clouds of smoke from the 
_ fires rose and spread. Through the streets soldiers in 

various uniforms walked or ran, not in ranks, but in 
different directions, like ants from a ruined ant-heap. 
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Before Alpatych’s eyes several ran into Ferapontov’s 

yard. Alpatych came out to the gate. A retreating 
regiment, thronging and hurrying, blocked the street. 

' Noticing him, an officer said: ‘The town is being 

surrendered. Get away, get away!’ and then turning to 

the soldiers, shouted : 

‘Tl teach you to run into the yards!” 

Alpatych returned to the house, called the coachman, 
and told him to drive out. All Ferapontov’s domestics 
came out too, following Alpatych and the coachman. 
Having caught sight of the smoke and even the flames 
of the conflagrations which were visible in the failing 
twilight, the women who till then had been silent suddenly 
began wailing as they gazed at the fires. As if in reply, 
the same kind of lamentation was heard from other parts 
of the street. Inside the shed, Alpatych and the coachman 
with trembling hands arranged the tangled reins and 
traces of their horses. 

When Alpatych drove out of the gate he saw about ten 
soldiers in Ferapontov’s open shop, talking loudly and 
filing their bags and knapsacks with wheat-flour and 
sunflower seeds. At the same moment Ferapontov, 
returning from the street, entered his shop. On seeing 
the soldiers he was about to cry out, but suddenly stopped 
and, clutching his hair, burst into sobs and laughter : 

‘Loot everything, lads! Don’t let the devils get it,’ 
he cried, himself taking some bags of flour and throwing 
them into the street. 

Some of the soldiers were frightened and ran away ; 
others continued to fill their bags. On seeing Alpatych, 
Ferapontov turned to him : 

‘It’s all up with Russia!’ he cried. ‘ Alpatych, Pll 
set the place on fire myself. Allup!...’ and Ferapontov 
ran into the yard. 

Soldiers were passing along the street uninterruptedly, 
blocking it completely, so that Alpatych was unable to 
pass and had to wait. Ferapontov’s wife and children, 
sitting in a cart, were also waiting till they could drive out. 

Night had come. It was starlight, and the new moon, 
occasionally clouded over by smoke, was shining in the 
sky. On the sloping descent to the Dnieper Alpatych’s 
eart and that of the innkeeper’s wife, which had been 
moving slowly, and other vehicles and rows of soldiers 
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had to stop. In a side street, not far from the cross-ways 
where the vehicles had stopped, a house and some shops 
were on fire. This fire was already burning itself out. 
The flames now died down and were lost in the black 
smoke, now suddenly flared up again brightly, lighting 
up with strange distinctness the faces of the people who 
were crowding at the cross-ways. Black figures flitted 
about before the fire, and through the incessant crackling 
of the flames could be heard voices talking and shouting. 
Perceiving that his trap would not be able to move on 
for some time, Alpatych got down and went into the side 
street to see the fire. Soldiers were continually rushing 
backwards and forwards past the fire, and he saw two of 
them and a man in a frieze coat dragging burning beams 
across the street into another yard, and others carried 
bundles of hay. 

Alpatych approached a large crowd that stood before 
a high barn which was blazing briskly. The walls were all 
on fire and the back wall had fallen in; the wooden roof 
was collapsing and the beams were on fire. The crowd 
was evidently awaiting the moment when the roof would 
fallin. Alpatych too waited for this. 

‘ Alpatych!’—a familiar voice suddenly hailed .the 
old man. 

‘Sir! Your Excellency!’ answered Alpatych, imme- 
diately recognizing the voice of his young prince. 

Prince Andrew in his riding cloak, mounted on a black 
horse, was looking at Alpatych from the back of the crowd. 

‘Why are you here ?’” he asked, 

‘Your... Your Excellency,’ stammered Alpatych and 
then began sobbing: ‘ Are we really lost? Father!...’ 

‘Why are you here ?’ Prince Andrew repeated. 

At that moment the flames flared up and showed the 
pale, worn face of his young master. Alpatych told how 
he had been sent there, and how difficult it was to get 
away. 

* And are we really quite lost, your Excellency ?’ he 
asked again. 

Prince Andrew, without replying, took out a notebook 
and raising his knee began to write in pencil on a page he 
tore from the book. He wrote to his sister : 

‘Smolensk is being surrendered. Within a week Bald 
Hills will be occupied by the enemy. Set off at once for 
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Moscow. Reply to me at once when you start. Send by 
special messenger to Usvyazh.’ 

When he had written this and given the paper to 
Alpatych, he told him how to arrange for the departure 
of the prince, the princess, his son, and the boy’s tutor, 
and how and where to send him immediate tidings. 
Before he had finished giving these orders, the head of 
the staff, on horseback and followed by his suite, galloped 
up to him. 

“You are a colonel?’ shouted the head of the staff, 
with a German accent, in a voice familiar to Prince Andrew. 
‘ Houses are set on fire in your presence, and you stand 
by! What does this mean? You will answer for it!’ 
shouted Berg, who was now assistant to the chief of the 
staff of the chief officer of the left flank of the infantry of 
the First Army, a place which, as Berg said, was ‘a very 
agreeable post and en evidence’. 

Prince Andrew looked at him and, without answering, 
continued speaking to Alpatych. 

“So tell them that I shall await a reply till the 10th, 
and if I don’t receive news by the 10th that they have 
all gone away, I shall have to throw up everything and 
go to Bald Hills.’ 

‘Prince, I only spoke because I have to obey orders,’ 
said Berg on recognizing Prince Andrew, ‘ because I always 
do obey exactly... . You must please pardon me,’ he 
went on, anxious to apologize. 

Something cracked in the flames.. The fire grew less 
fierce for a moment, clouds of black smoke came rolling 
from under the roof. There was another terrible sound of 
cracking, and something huge fell down. 


‘Ourrourou!’ howled the crowd, echoing the crash © 


of the collapsing roof of the barn, from which spread an 
odour as of cakes, rising from the burning grain. The 
flames soared up, illuminating the joyful, animated, worn 
faces of the spectators. 

The man in the frieze coat lifted his arms and shouted : 

‘It’s fine, lads! Now it’s raging. It’s fine!’ 

“That ’s the owner himself,’ cried several voices. 

‘Well, then,’ continued Prince Andrew to Alpatych, 
* you will report all I have told you,’ and without replying 
a word to Berg, who was now silent beside him, he touched 
his horse and rode along the lane. 
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CHAPTER V 


From Smolensk the troops continued to retreat. The 
enemy followed them. On the 10th of August the regiment 
commanded by Prince Andrew was marching along the 
high road past the avenue leading to Bald Hills. Heat 
and drought had prevailed for more than three weeks. 
Every day fleecy clouds floated across the sky occasionally 
veiling the sun, but towards night the sky cleared again 
and the sun set in reddish-brown mist. Heavy night- 
dews alone refreshed the earth. The unreaped corn was 
scorched and shed its grain. The marshes dried up. The 
cattle lowed from hunger, unable to find food on the sun- 
parched meadows. Only at night and in the forests while 
the dew lasted was there any freshness. But on the road, 
the high road along which the troops marched, there was 
not that freshness even at night or when the road passed 
through the forest. There was no dew perceptible on 
the sandy dust of the road, which was churned up more 
than six inches deep. As soon as day dawned the march 
began. The artillery and train-wagons moved noiselessly 
along in the deep dust that rose to the very hubs of the 
wheels, and the infantry sank up to their ankles in the 
soft choking hot dust that never cooled even at night. 
Feet and wheels ground part of that dust; the other 
part hung in a cloud above the troops, settling in the eyes, 
ears, hair, and nostrils, and worst of all in the lungs, 
of the men and beasts moving along the road. The higher 
the sun rose the higher rose that dust-cloud, and through 
that fine hot dust one could look with naked eye at the 
unclouded sun, which appeared like a huge crimson ball. 
There was no wind, and the men choked in that motionless 
atmosphere. They marched with handkerchiefs tied 
over their noses and mouths. When they reached a 
village they all rushed to the wells. They fought for the 
water and drank it down to the mud. 

Prince Andrew was in command of a regiment, and the 
management of that regiment, the welfare of the men, 
and the need of receiving and giving orders, engrossed 
him. The burning of Smolensk and its abandonment was 
an epoch in his life. A novel feeling of anger against 
the foe made him forget his own sorrow. He was entirely 
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devoted to the affairs of his regiment and was considerate 
and kind to his men and his officers. In the regiment 
they called him ‘ our Prince ’, were proud of him, and loved 
him. But he was kind and gentle only to those of his 
regiment, to Timokhin and his like—people quite new 
to him, who belonged to a different world and could not 
know and understand his past. As soon as he came across 
any one he had formerly known on the staff, he im- 
mediately bristled up and grew spiteful, ironical, and 
contemptuous. Everything that reminded -him of that 
past\ was repugnant to him, and so in his relations with 
that former circle he sought only to do his duty and 
not to be unjust. 

In truth everything presented itself in a dark and gloomy 
light to Prince Andrew, particularly after the abandon- 
ment of Smolensk (which he considered could and should 
have been defended) on the 6th of August, and after his 
sick father had been compelled to flee to Moscow, aban- 
doning to pillage his dearly-loved Bald Hills, which he 
had built and peopled. Yet despite this, thanks to his 
regiment, Prince Andrew had something else to think 
about, entirely apart from general questions—namely 
that regiment. On the 10th of August the column of 
which it formed part came abreast of Bald Hills. Two 
days previously Prince Andrew had received news that 
his father, son, and sister had left for Moscow. Though 


he had nothing to do at Bald Hills, with a characteristic — 


desire to foment his own grief, Prince Andrew decided | 


that he must ride over there. 
He ordered his horse to be saddled aiid, leaving his 


regiment on the march, rode to his father’s estate, where — 


he had been born and spent his childhood, Riding past — 


the pond at which there always used to be some dozens 
of women chattering as they rinsed their linen or beat 
it with wooden beetles, Prince Andrew noticed that there 


was not a soul, and that the little washing-wharf, torn ~ 


from its place and half submerged, was floating sideway — 
in the middle of the pond. He rode across to the watch- — 


man’s lodge. There was no one at the stone entrance-gate 


of the drive, and the door stood open. Grass had already ~ 


begun to grow on the garden paths, and calves and horses 


were straying in the English park. Prince Andrew rode — 


up to the hot-house; some of the glass panes were 
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broken and, of the trees in tubs, some were overturned 
and some dried up. He called for Taras the gardener, 
but no one replied. Having gone round the corner of 
the hot-house to the show-garden, he saw that the carved 
garden fence was broken and that branches had been 
torn from the plum-trees. An old peasant (whom, in his 
youth, Prince Andrew had often seen at the gate) was 
sitting on a green garden-seat plaiting a bast shoe. 

He was deaf and did not hear Prince Andrew ride up. 
He was sitting on the seat on which the old prince used 
to like to sit, and beside him hung strips of bast suspended 
from the broken and withered branch of a magnolia. 

Prince Andrew rode up to the house. In the old garden 
several limes had been cut down, and a piebald mare and 
her foal were wandering in front of the house, among the 
rose-trees. All the windows but one were boarded up. 
A little serf boy, seeing Prince Andrew, ran into the house. 
Alpatych, having sent away his family, was alone at 
Bald Hills. He was sitting by the window reading the 
Lives of the Saints. On hearing that Prince Andrew had 
arrived, he came out with his spectacles on his ‘nose, 
buttoning his coat, and hastily stepping up without a 
word, he began to weep and to kiss Prince Andrew’s knee. 

Then, vexed at his own weakness, he turned away and 
began to report on the state of affairs, Everything 
precious and valuable had been removed to Bogucharovo. 
Seventy quarters of grain had also been taken away. The 
hay and the spring corn, of which Alpatych said there 
had been an exceptional crop that year, had been com- 
mandeered by the troops and mown while still green. 
The peasants were ruined; some of them had gone to 
Bogucharovo, and only a small number remained. 

Without waiting to hear him out Prince Andrew asked : 

‘When did my father and sister leave?’ meaning 
when did they leave for Moscow. 

Alpatych, thinking the question referred to their 
departure for Bogucharovo, replied that they had left 
on the 7th, and again went into details concerning the 
estate management and asked for Prince Andrew’s 
instructions. ; 

‘Am I to let the troops have the oats, and to take 
a receipt for them? We have still four hundred quarters 
left,’ he inquired. 
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‘How am I to answer him?’ thought Prince Andrew, 
looking down on the old man’s bald head shining in the 
sun, and aware from the expression on his face that the 
old man himself understood how untimely his questions 
were, and only put them to allay his grief. 

* Yes, let them have it,’ replied Prince Andrew. 

“If you noticed the disorder in the garden,’ said 
Alpatych, ‘it was impossible to prevent that. Three 
regiments passed by and spent the night there, dragoons 
mostly. I have made a note of the name and title of their 
commander, to hand in a petition about it.’ 

‘ Well, and what are you going to do? Will you stay 
if the enemy occupies the place ?’ asked Prince Andrew. 

Alpatych turned his face towards Prince Andrew, 
looked at him, and suddenly, with a solemn gesture, raised 
his arm, 

‘He is my refuge! His will be done!’ he exclaimed. 

A crowd of bareheaded peasants were approaching 
across the meadow towards the prince. 

‘ Well, good-bye!’ said Prince Andrew, bending ever 
to Alpatych. ‘ You must go away: too, take away what 
you can, and tell the people to go to the Ryazan estate 
or the one near Moscow.’ 

Alpatych clung to Prince Andrew’s leg and burst into 
sobs. Gently disengaging himself, the prince spurred his 
horse and rode at a gallop down the avenue. ii 

The old man was still sitting in the show-garden— 
impassive as a fly on the face of a loved one who is dead— 
tapping the last on which he was making the bast shoe ; 
and two little girls running out from there, carrying in - 
their skirts plums they had plucked from the hot-house 
trees, came upon Prince Andrew. On seeing the young 
master, the elder girl, with a frightened look, grabbed her 
younger companion by the hand and hid with her behind 
a birch tree, not stopping to pick up the green plums she 
had let fall, 

Prince Andrew turned away with startled haste, unwill- 
ing to let them see that they had been observed. He was 
sorry for the pretty frightened girl, was afraid of looking 
at her, and yet felt an irresistible desire to do so. A new 
sensation of comfort and relief came over him when, 
seeing those girls, he realized the existence of other 
human interests entirely aloof from his own and just as 
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legitimate as those which occupied him. Evidently these 
girls passionately desired one thing—to carry away and 
eat those green plums without being caught, and Prince 
Andrew shared their wish for the success of their enterprise. 
He could not resist looking at them once more. Believing 
their danger past, they sprang from their ambush and 
chirruping something in their shrill little voices and 
holding up their skirts, they ran merrily and quickly with 
their bare sunburnt little feet across the meadow grass. 

Prince Andrew felt somewhat refreshed after having 
left the dusty high road along which the troops were 
moving. But not far from Bald Hills he again came out 
upon the road and overtook his regiment at its halting 
place beside the dam of a small pond. It was past one 
o'clock. The sun, a red ball seen through the dust, 
scorched his back intolerably through his black coat. 
The dust still hung motionless above the din of voices 
raised by the halting troops. There was no wind. As 
he crossed the dam a whiff of the oozy smell and freshness 
from the water reached him. He longed to get into that 
water no matter how dirty it might be, and he glanced 
round at the pool whence came sounds of screaming and 
laughing. The small muddy green pond had visibly 
risen more than a foot, flooding the dam, because it was 
full of naked white soldiers’ bodies, that with brick-red 
hands, necks, and faces were splashing about in it, All 
this bare white human flesh floundered about with laughter 
and squeaks in that dirty pool like carp stuffed into 
a watering can, There was asuggestion of merriment in that 
floundering mass which rendered it peculiarly pathetic. 

One fair-haired young soldier of the third company— 
Prince Andrew knew him—with a strap round the calf 
of one leg, crossing himself, stepped back to get a good 
run for his plunge into the water; another a dark 
non-commissioned officer who was always shaggy, standing 
up to his waist in the water and joyfully wriggling his 
muscular figure, snorted with satisfaction as he poured 
the dirty water over his head with hands blackened to 
the wrists. There were sounds of men slapping one another, 
yelling and puffing. 

Everywhere, on the bank, on the dam, and in the pond, 
was healthy, white, muscular flesh. The officer, Timokhin, 
with his red little nose, standing on the dam wiping himself 
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with a towel, grew confused when he saw the prince, but 
nevertheless decided to address him, 

‘It’s pleasant, your excellency, wouldn’t you like to ?’ 
said he. 

‘It’s dirty,’ replied Prince Andrew, making a grimace. 

“Oh, we'll clear it up for you in a moment,’ and Timo- 
khin, still undressed, ran off to clear the pond. 

“ The Prince wants to bathe.’ 

‘What Prince? Our Prince?’ began many voices, 
and the men commenced to hurry so much that the prince 
could hardly stop them. He decided he would rather 
souse himself with water in the barn. 

‘ Flesh, body, cannon-fodder!’ he thought, and he 
looked at his nude body’and shivered not so much from 
the cold as from a sense of disgust and horror, which he 
himself could not understand, at the sight of that immense 
number of bodies splashing about in the dirty pond. 


On the 7th of August Prince Bagration from his quarters 

in Mikhaylovka on the Smolensk road, wrote as follows: 
‘ Dear Count Alexis Andreeyich,’ 

(He was writing to Arakcheev, but knew that his letter 
would be read by the emperor, and therefore, to the best 
of his ability, weighed every word in it.) 

“ L expect the Minister has already reported the abandon- 
ment of Smolensk to the enemy. It is painful and sad, 
and all the army is in despair that this important place 
has been wantonly abandoned. For my part I begged him 
personally in the most persuasive manner, and _ finally 
wrote to him, but nothing would make him consent. 
I swear to you on my honour that Napoleon was in such 
a fix as never before, and might have lost half his army, 
but could not have taken Smolensk. Our troops fought, 
and are fighting, as they never fought before. With 
15,000 men I held the enemy at bay for thirty-five hours 
and beat him ; but Ae would not hold on even for fourteen 
hours. That is shameful, it is a stain on our army, and as 
for him, it seems to me he ought not to go on living. 
If he reports that our losses were great, it is not trne; 
possibly 4,000, not more, and not even that; but even 
were they 10,000, what of it? It is war. And the enemy 
has lost multitudes. 
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* What would it have cost him to hold out for two days ? 
They would in any case have had to go away of their 
own accord, for they had no drinking water for their men 
and horses. He gave me his word that he would not retreat, 
but suddenly sent me his dispositions for going away in 
the night. We cannot fight in this way, and may soon be 
bringing the enemy to Moscow... . 

“There is a rumour that you are thinking of making 
peace. Make peace! God forbid! Make peace after all 
our sacrifices and after such insane retreats! You would 
set all Russia against yourself, and every one of us would 
feel ashamed to wear the uniform. If it has come to this— 
we must fight as long as Russia can, and as long as the 
men can stand on their feet... . 

“One man ought to be in command, and not two. 
Your Minister, perhaps, may be good as a Minister, but 
as a General he is not merely bad, but abominable; yet 
to him is committed the fate of our whole country. ... I 
am really frantic with vexation; forgive my writing so 
boldly. Itis clear that the man does not love our Sovereign 
and desires the ruin of us all who advocates the conclusion 
of a peace and that the Minister should command the 
Army. So I write you frankly, that you had better call 
out the militia. For the Minister in a most masteriy way 
is leading these visitors after him to Moscow. The whole 
army feels great suspicion of the Imperial aide-de-camp 
Wohlzogen. He is said to be more Napoleon’s man than 
ours, and he is always advising the Minister. I am not 
merely civil to him, but am’as obedient as a Corporal, 
though I am his senior, But I am sorry for the Emperor, 
who entrusts our fine army to such as he. Fancy, in our 
retreat we have lost by fatigue and in the hospitals more 
than 15,000 men; and had we attacked this would not 
have been so. Tell me, in Heaven’s name, what Russia, 
our mother Russia, will say of our being so frightened, 
and why we abandon our kind and zealous Fatherland 
to such rabble and instil into all our subjects feelings 
of hatred andshame ? Whatare wescared at, and of whom 
are we afraid? It is not my fault that the Minister is 
vacillating, cowardly, dense, dilatory, and possessed of 
all bad qualities. The whole army bewails it and calls 
down curses upon him,’ 
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CHAPTER VI 


Amone the innumerable classifications applicable to 
the phenomena of human life, is a division into those 
where substance predominates, and those where form 
predominates. Among the latter—as opposed to village, 
country, provincial, or even Moscow life—may be classed 
Petersburg life, and especially the life of its salons. That 
life is unchanging. Since the year 1805 we had made 
peace and had again quarrelled with Bonaparte and we 
had made constitutions and unmade them again, but 
Anna Payloyna’s salon and Héléne’s remained just as 
they had been, the one seven years and the other five 
years before, At Anna Pavylovna’s, just as before, they 
talked with perplexity of Bonaparte’s successes, and saw 
in them and in the subservience shown to him by the 
sovereigns of Europe a malicious conspiracy of which 
the only object was to cause unpleasantness and anxiety 
to the court circle of which Anna Pavlovna was the 
representative. In the salon of Héléne, whom Rumyant- 
sey* himself honoured with his visits, regarding her as 
a remarkably clever woman, they talked with the same 
ecstasy in 1812 as in 1808 about the great nation and 
the ‘ great man’, and looked with regret on our rupture 
with France which according to them ought to be ter- 
minated by peace. 

Latterly, since the emperor’s return from the army there 
had been some excitement. in these conflicting salon- 
circles, and some demonstrations of hostility to one 
another had occurred, but each camp had retained its 
own tendency. In Anna Payloyna’s circle only those 
Frenchmen were admitted who were deep-rooted legiti- 
mists, and patriotic views were expressed to the effect 
that one should not go to the French theatre, and that 
the French actors cost the government as much to main- 
tain as a whole army corps. The progress of the war 
was eagerly followed, and the reports circulated were 
those most flattering to our army. In the French circle 
of Héléne and Rumyantsey reports of the cruelty of the 


~ 1 Count N. P. Rumyantsey was at one time Minister of Trade, then 

in 1807 of Foreign Affairs, and in 1809 became Chancellor. The famous 

Posie aesey museum in Moscow was formed of collections presented 
y him, 
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enemy and of the war were contradicted, and all Napoleon’s 
attempts at reconciliation were discussed. In that circle 
they discountenanced those who advised hurried prepara- 
tions for the removal to Kazan of the court and the girls’ 
educational establishments conducted under the patronage 
of the dowager empress. In general, in Héléne’s circle, 
the whole war was regarded as a series of empty demonstra- 
tions which would very soon end in peace, and the view 
prevailed that was expressed by Bilibin, who now in 
Petersburg was quite at home in Héléne’s house (every 
clever man was obliged to visit her), that not gunpowder 
but those who invented it would settle the matter. In 
that circle the Moscow enthusiasm—news of which had 
reached Petersburg simultaneously with the emperor’s 
arrival—was ridiculed sarcastically and very cleverly, 
though with much caution. 

Anna Pavloyna’s circle on the contrary was enraptured 
by this enthusiasm, and spoke of it as Plutarch spoke of 
the deeds of the ancients. Prince Vasili, who still occupied 
his former important posts, formed a connecting link 
between these two circles, He visited his ‘ good friend, 
Anna Pavlovna’, as well as his ‘ daughter’s diplomatic 
salon’, and often in his continual coming and going 
between the two camps became confused, and said at 
Héléne’s what he should have said at Anna Pavloyna’s 
and vice versa, 

Soon after the emperor’s arrival, Prince Vasili, in 
a conversation about the war at Anna Pavlovna’s, harshly 
condemned Barclay de Tolly, but was undecided as to 
who ought to be appointed commander-in-chief. One of 
the visitors present, usually spoken of as ‘ a man of great 
merit ’, having related how he had that day seen Kutuzov, 
who had been chosen as head of the Petersburg militia, 
presiding over the enrolment of combatants at the 
treasury, ventured cautiously to express the opinion that 
Kutuzov would be just the man to satisfy all requirements. 

With a melancholy smile Anna Pavlovna remarked that 
Kutuzov had never caused the emperor anything but 
annoyance. 

“ T have talked and talked at the meeting of the nobility,’ 
Prince Vasily interrupted, ‘ but was not listened to. I 
told them his election as chief of the militia would not be 
agreeable to the emperor. They did not listen to me.’ 
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‘There is a kind of mania for opposition,’ he went on. 
“And to whom? Itis all because we wish to ape the foolish 
enthusiasm of those Muscovites,’ Prince Vasili continued, 
forgetting for a moment that though at Héléne’s one had 
to ridicule the Moscow enthusiasm, at Anna Pavlovna’s 
one had to be ecstatic about it. But he retrieved himself 
at once. ‘ Now, is it suitable that Count Kutuzov, the 
oldest general in Russia, should preside at that. court ? 
He will get nothing for his pains! How could they make 
a man commander-in-chief who cannot mount a horse, 
who drops asleep at a council, and has the very worst 
morals! A good reputation he gave himself at Bukarest! 
I don’t speak of his capacity as a general, but how, at 
a moment like this, can they appoint a decrepit blind old 
man, downright blind? How excellent to have a blind 
general! He can’t see anything. To play blindman’s 
buff! He can’t see at all!’ 

No one replied to this. 

This was quite true on the 24th of July. But on the 
29th of July Kutuzov was awarded the title of prince. 
This might indicate a wish to get rid of him, and therefore 
Prince Vasili’s opinion continued to be correct, though 
he was now in no hurry to express it. But on the 8th of 
August a committee, consisting of Field-Marshal Saltykov, 
Avakcheev, Vyazmitinov, Lopukhin, and Kochubey met 
to consider the progress of the war. This committee came 
to the conclusion that our failures were due to the want 
of unity in the command, and though the members of the 
committee were aware of the emperor’s distaste for 
Kutuzov, after a short deliberation they agreed to advise 
his appointment as commander-in-chief. That same day 
Kutuzov was appointed’ commander-in-chief with full 
powers over the armies and over the whole region occupied 
by them. 

On the 9th of August Prince Vasili at Anna Pavlovna’s 
again met the ‘ man of great merit’. The latter was very 
attentive to Anna Pavlovna because he wished to be 
appointed director of one of the educational establishments 
for young ladies. Prince Vasili entered the room with the 
air of a happy conqueror who has attained the object of 
his desires. 

‘ Well, have you heard the great news ? Prince Kutuzov 
is field-marshal! All dissensions are at an end! I am so 
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happy, so glad! At last we have a man!” said he, 
glancing significantly and severely round at every one in 
the drawing-room. 

The ‘ man of great merit’, despite his desire to obtain 
the post of director, could not refrain from reminding 
Prince Vasili of his former remarks. (This was impolite 
to Prince Vasili in Anna Pavlovna’s drawing-room, and 
impolite to Anna Pavlovna herself, who had received the 
news with delight ; but he could not resist the temptation.) 

‘ But, Prince, they say he is blind!’ said he, recalling 
to Prince Vasili his own words. 

“Eh? Nonsense! He sees well enough,’ said Prince 
Vasili rapidly, in a deep voice and with a slight cough— 
the voice and cough with which he was wont to dispose 
of all difficulties. “ He sees well enough,’ he added. ‘ And 
what I am so pleased about,’ he continued, ‘ is that our 
sovereign has given him full powevs over all the armies 
and the whole region—powers no commander-in-chief 
ever had before. He is a second autocrat,’ he concluded 
with a victorious smile. 

‘God grant it! God grant it!’ said Anna Pavlovna. 

The ‘man of great merit’, who was still a novice in 
court circles, wishing to flatter Anna Pavlovna by defend- 
ing her former position on this question, observed : 

“It is said that the emperor gave Kutuzov these powers 
reluctantly. They say he blushed like a girl listening to 
areading of Joconde, when hesaidto Kutuzoy, ‘‘This honour 
is awarded to you by your emperor and by the fatherland.” ’ 

“Perhaps the heart took no part in that speech,’ said 
Anna Pavlovna. 

“Oh, no, no!’* warmly rejoined Prince Vasili, who now 
would not yield Kutuzov to any one. In his opinion 
Kutuzoy was not only admirable, but was adored by every- 
body. ‘No, that is impossible, for our sovereign appre- 
ciated him so well before,’ said he. 

“God grant that Prince Kutuzov will assume real power 
and not allow any one to put a spoke in his wheel,’ observed 
Anna Pavlovna. 

At once understanding to whom she alluded, Prince 
Vasili said in a whisper : 

“I know for certain that Kutuzov made it an absolute 
condition that the Tsarevich should not be with the army. 
Do you know what he said to the emperor ?’ 

034 xe 
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And Prince Vasili repeated the words supposed to have 
been said by Kutuzov to the emperor: ‘1 cannot punish 
him if he does wrong, nor reward him if he does right.’ 

‘Oh, he is a very wise man, is Prince Kutuzov! I have 
known him a long time! ’ 

‘They even say,’ remarked the ‘man of great merit’, 
who did not yet possess courtly tact, ‘ that his excellency 
made it an absolute condition that the sovereign himself 
should not be with the army.’ 

As soon as he said this, both Prince Vasili' and Anna 
Pavlovna turned sadly away from him and glanced at one 
another with a sigh at his naiveté. 


CHAPTER VII 


Wuitz all this was taking place in Petersburg the French 
had already passed through Smolensk and were drawing 
nearer and nearer to Moscow. Napoleon’s historian, 
Thiers, like others of Napoleon’s historians, trying to 
justify his hero, says that he was led unwillingly to the 
walls of Moscow. He is as right as all historians who seek 
to explain historic events by the will of one man; he is 
as right as the Russian historians who maintain that 
Napoleon was drawn to Moscow by the skill of the Russian 
commanders. Besides the law of retrospectivity, which 
regards all the past as a preparation for an event that has 
subsequently occurred, there is also the law of reciprocity, 
which confuses the whole matter. A good chess-player, 
having lost a game, is sincerely convinced that his loss 
resulted from a mistake he made, and seeks that mistake 
in the opening, but forgets that at each subsequent step 
throughout the game he made similar mistakes and that 
not one of his moves was perfect. The mistake to which 
he turns his attention is apparent to him only because 
his opponent took advantage of it. How much more 
complex than this is the game of war, which takes place 
under certain conditions of time, and where it is not 
a question of one will manipulating lifeless objects, but 
where everything results from innumerable conflicts of 
diverse wills! 

After Smolensk, Napoleon sought a battle beyond the 
Dorogobuzh at Vyazma, and then at Tsarevo-Zaymishche, 
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but by a conflict of circumstances the Russians were 
prevented from accepting battle till they reached Borodino, 
75 miles from Moscow. From Vyazma Napoleon ordered 
a direct march on Moscow. 

Moscou, la capitale asiatique de ce grand empire, la ville 
sacrée des peuples d’ Alexandre, Moscou avec ses innom- 
brables églises en forme de pagodes chinoises,: this Moscow 
gave Napoleon’s imagination no rest. On the march from 
Vyazma to Tsarevo-Zaymishche Napoleon rode his light 
bay, a bob-tailed ambler, and was accompanied by his 
Guards, his body-guard, his pages, and aides-de-camp. 
Berthier, the chief of staff, dropped behind to question 
a Russian prisoner the cavalry had captured. Followed 
by Delorme d’Ideville, an interpreter, he overtook Napoleon 
at a gallop and with a very joyful face reined in his horse. 

‘Well?’ asked Napoleon. 

“One of Platov’s” cossacks says that Platov’s corps 
is joining up with the main army, and that Kutuzov has 
been appointed commander-in-chief. A very shrewd 
and garrulous fellow.’ 

Napoleon smiled, and gave orders that the cossack 
should be given a horse and brought to him. He wished 
to talk to him personally. Several aides-de-camp galloped 
off, and an hour later, Lavrushka, Denisov’s serf whom 
he had let Rostov take, wearing an orderly’s jacket and 
sitting on a French cavalry-saddle, rode up to Napoleon 
with-a roguish, merry, and tipsy face. Napoleon told him 
to ride at his side and questioned him. 

“You are a cossack ?” 

‘Yes, a cossack, Your Honour.’ 

“The cossack, who did not know in whose company 
he was, for Napoleon’s simplicity had nothing about it 
that would reveal to an oriental mind the presence of » 
a monarch, talked with extreme familiarity of the details 
of the present war,’ says Thiers, narrating this episode. 
In reality, Lavrushka, having got drunk the day before 
and left his master dinnerless, had been whipped and sent 
to the village to get chickens, where he started looting, 

» Moscow, the Asiatic capital of this great empire, the sacred city 
of Alexander’s people; -Moscow, with its innumerable churches 
resembling Chinese pagodas. 

2 M. I. Platov, ataman of the Cossack army, was one of the most 


popular Russian heroes of the war of 1812. On one occasion he nearly 
took Napoleon prisoner. 
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and went on till the French took him prisoner. Lavrushka 
was one of those rough, bare-faced lackeys who have 
seen all sorts of things, consider it a duty to themselves 
to do everything in a mean and cunning way, who are 
ready to render any sort of service to their master, and 
slyly guess their master’s baser thoughts, particularly 
his vanity and pettiness. 

Finding himself in the company of Napoleon, whose 
identity he had easily and surely recognized, Lavrushka 
was not in the least abashed, but merely did his utmost to 
please his new masters. 

He knew very well that this was Napoleon, but the 
presence of Napoleon no more intimidated him than that 
of Rostov, or a sergeant-major with the rod, would have 
done, because he possessed nothing of which either the 
sergeant-major or Napoleon could deprive him. 

So he rattled on about all the gossip he had heard among 
the orderlies. Much of it was true. But when Napoleon 
asked him whether the Russians expected to beat Bona- 
parte or not, Lavrushka screwed up his eyes and reflected. 

In this question he saw subtle cunning, as men of his 
type see cunning in everything; so he frowned and did 
not answer at once. 

‘It’s like this,’ he said thoughtfully, ‘ if there’s a battle 
soon, yours will win it. That’s right. But if three days 
pass, then after that, well, then that same battle will not 
soon be over.’ 

This speech was interpreted to Napoleon thus: yt 
the battle takes place within the next three days the 
French will win; but if later; God only knows what will 
happen,’ and Delorme d’Ideville smiled. Napoleon did 
not smile, though he was evidently in the merriest of moods 
- and he ordered these words to be repeated. 

Lavrushka noticed this, and to please him, pretending 
not to know who Napoleon was, he added : 

‘We know you have Bonaparte and that he has beaten 
everybody in the world, but we are a different matter...’ 
said he, without knowing why or how this bit of boastful 
patriotism slipped out at the end. 

The interpreter translated these words, omitting the 
last phrase, and Bonaparte smiled. ‘The young cossack 
made his mighty interlocutor smile,’ says Thiers. After 
riding a few paces in silence, Napoleon turned to Berthier, 
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and said he wished to see how the news that he was 
talking to the emperor himself, to that very emperor 
who had written his immortally victorious name on the 
Pyramids, would affect this enfant du Don.4 

The news was accordingly conveyed to Lavrushka. 

Lavrushka, understanding that this was done to perplex 
him and that Napoleon expected him to be frightened, 
to please his new masters immediately pretended to be 
astonished and awestruck, opened his eyes wide, and 
assumed the expression he was in the habit of putting 
on when he was taken to be whipped. ‘As soon as 
Napoleon’s interpreter,’ says Thiers, ‘had spoken, the’ 
cossack, seized by a kind of stupor, did not utter another 
word, but rode on, his eyes fixed on the conqueror -whose 
fame had reached him across the steppes of the East. 
All his loquacity was suddenly arrested and replaced by 
a naive and silent feeling of admiration. Napoleon, after 
rewarding the cossack, commanded that his freedom 
should be restored to him as to a bird that is restored 
to its native fields,’ 

Napoleon rode on, dreaming of the Moscow that so 
appealed to his imagination, and ‘the bird restored to 
its native fields’ galloped to our advanced posts, inventing 
on the way all that had not taken place but that he 
intended to relate to his comrades. What had really 
taken place he did not wish to relate, because it seemed to 
him not worth talking about. He found the cossacks, 
inquired for the regiment operating with Platov’s detach- 
ment, and by evening found his master, Nicholas Rostov, 
quartered at Yankovo. Rostov was just mounting to 
go for a ride round the neighbouring villages with Lyin; 
he let Lavrushka have another horse, and took him along 
with him. 

é CHAPTER VIII 


Tue Princess Mary was not in Moscow nor was she out 
of danger, as Prince Andrew supposed. 

After the return of Alpatych from Smolensk the old 
prince seemed suddenly to wake up as from a dream. He 
ordered the militia-men to be summoned from the villages, 
armed them, and wrote a letter to the commander-in-chief 
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informing him that he had resolved to remain at Bald 
Hills to the last extremity and to defend it; leaving it 
to the commander-in-chief’s discretion to take measures 
or not for the defence of Bald Hills, where one of Russia’s 
oldest generals would be captured or killed. To his house- 
hold he announced that he would remain at Bald Hills. 

But while he himself remained, the prince gave instruc- 
tions for the dispatch of the princess and Dessalles with the 
little prince to Bogucharovo and thence to Moscow. The 
Princess‘ Mary, alarmed at her father’s feverish and 
sleepless activity, following after his late apathy, could 
not bring herself to leave him alone, and for the first time 
in her life took the liberty of disobeying him. She refused 
to go away, and the terrible storm of her father’s fury 
broke over her. He revived every injustice he had ever 
inflicted on her. In his efforts to convict her, he told her 
that she had worn him out, she had caused his quarrel 
with his son, had harboured nasty suspicions of him, had 
made it the task of her life to poison his existence, and 
he drove her out of his study, telling her that if she did 
not go away it was all the same to him. He declared that 
he did not wish to remember her existence, and warned 
her not to dare to let him see her. The fact that, contrary 
to her apprehension, he did not order her to be carried 
away by force, but only told her not to let him see her, 
comforted the Princess Mary. She knew it to be’ a proof 
that in the very depth of his soul he was glad she was 
remaining at home and had not gone away. 

On the morning after little Nicholas had left, the old 
prince dressed in full uniform and prepared to visit the 
commander-in-chief. His caléche was already at the door. 
The Princess Mary saw him, in his uniform and wearing 
all his orders, leave the house and go into the garden to 
review his armed peasants and domestic serfs. She sat 
by the window listening to his voice, which reached her 
from the garden. Suddenly several persons came running 
up the avenue with frightened faces. : 

The Princess Mary ran out into the porch, down the 
flower-bordered path, and into the avenue. A large crowd 
of militia-men and domestics was moving towards he 
and in their midst several men were supporting by th 
armpits and dragging along a little old man in a uniform 
decorated with orders. She ran up to him and in the pla; 
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of the sunlight that fell in small round patches through 
the shade of the lime-tree avenue, she could not make 
sure what change had taken place in his face. All she 
could see was that his former stern and determined expres- 
sion had changed to one of timidity and submission. On 
seeing his daughter he moved his powerless lips and made 
a hoarse sound. It was impossible to understand what he 
wanted. He was lifted up, carried to his study, and laid 
on that very couch that he had of late so feared. 

The doctor who was fetched that same night bled him 
and said that the prince had had a paralytic stroke of 
the right side. 

It was becoming increasingly dangerous to remain at 
Bald Hills, and the next day the prince was moved to 
Bogucharovo. The doctor accompanied him. 

When they reached Bogucharovo, Dessalles and the 
little prince had already left for Moscow. 

For three weeks the old prince lay stricken by paralysis, 
ever in the same state, getting neither better nor worse, 
at Bogucharovo, in the new house Prince Andrew had 
built. He was unconscious and lay like a distorted 
corpse. He muttered unceasingly, his eyebrows and lips 
twitched, and it was impossible to tell whether he under- 
stood what was going on around him or not. One thing 
was certain—he was suffering and wanted to express 
something. But what it was that he wanted to say, no 
one could tell; was it some caprice of a sick and half- 
insane man, did it relate to the general state of affairs, 
or to family concerns ? : 

The doctor said the restlessness he manifested did not 
mean anything, and was due to physical causes; but the 
Princess Mary thought he wished to tell her something, 
and the fact that her presence always increased. his rest- 
lessness confirmed her in that opinion. 

Evidently he was suffering both physically and 
mentally. There was no hope of his recovery. It was 
impossible for him to travel. What if he were to die on 
the way? ‘ Would it not be better if the end did come, 
the very end?’ thought Princess Mary sometimes. 
Night and day, taking hardly any sleep, she watched him, 
and, terrible to say, often watched him not with hopes of 
finding signs of improvement, but wishing to find signs 
of the approach of the end. 
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Strange as it seemed to her to acknowledge that feeling 
in herself, yet there it was. And what seemed still more 
horrible to her was that, since her father’s illness began 
(and perhaps even sooner, when she stayed with him 
expecting something to happen), all the personal desires 
and hopes that had been forgotten or sleeping within her 
had reawoken. Thoughts that had not entered her mind 
for years—thoughts of a life free from the fear of her father, 
and of family happiness—like temptations of the devil— 
floated continually in her imagination. Put them away 
from her as she would, questions continually recurred as 
to how she would arrange her life now, after that. These 
were temptations of the devil, and the Princess Mary 
knew it, She knew that the only weapon against him was 
prayer, and she tried to pray. She assumed a praying 
posture, looked at the icons, repeated the words of a 
prayer, but she could not pray. She felt that a different 
world had taken possession of her now—the life of a world 
of strenuous work and free activity, quite opposed to 
the spiritual world in which till now she had been confined 
and in which her greatest comfort had been prayer. She 
could not pray and could not weep, and worldly cares took 
possession of her. 

It was becoming dangerous to remain in Bogucharovo. 
Rumours of the approach of the French came from all 
sides, and in a village ten miles from Bogucharovo 
a homestead had been looted by French marauders. 

The doctor insisted that the prince should be taken 
farther ; the provincial marshal of the nobility sent an 
official to the Princess Mary to induce her to leave as soon 
as possible, and the head of the rural police having come 
to Bogucharovo urged the same thing, saying that the 
French were only some twenty-five miles away, that 
French proclamations were circulating in the villages, 
and that if the princess and her father did not go away 
before the 15th of the month, he would not be answerable 
for the consequences. 

The princess decided to leave on the 15th. The cares 
of preparation and the giving of orders, for which every 
one came to her, kept her busy all day. She spent the 
night of the 14th as usual, without undressing, in the room 
next to the one where the prince lay. Several times she — 
awoke, hearing his groans and muttering, the creaking of — 
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his bed and the steps of Tikhon and the doctor when they 
turned him over. Several times she went and listened at 
the door, and it seemed to her that his mutterings were 
louder than usual, and that they turned him oftener. 
She could not sleep, and several times went to the door 
and listened, wishing to enter but not deciding to do so. 
Though he could not speak, the Princess Mary saw and 
knew how much he disliked every sign of anxiety about 
himself. She had noticed with what dissatisfaction he 
turned away from the look she sometimes involuntarily 
fixed upon him. She knew that her entry during the night, 
at an unusual hour, would irritate him. 

But never had she felt so grieved for him, or so much 
afraid of losing him. She recalled all her life with him, 
and in every word and act of his she found expression of 
his love for her. Occasionally amid these memories 
temptations of the devil would surge into her imagination ; 
thoughts of how things would be after his death, and how 
her new, liberated life would be arranged. But she 
repulsed these thoughts with disgust. Towards morning 
he grew quiet, and she fell asleep. 

She woke late. That sincerity which comes with waking 
showed her plainly what had chiefly concerned her 
during her father’s illness. On waking she listened to 
what was happening behind the door and, hearing him 
groan, said to herself with a sigh that it was still the 
same. 

“But what could have happened ? What did I want ? 
I want his death!’ she exclaimed, loathing herself. 

She washed and dressed, said her prayers, and went 
out into the porch. In front of it stood carriages without 
horses, and things were being packed into the vehicles. 

It was a warm grey morning. The Princess Mary 
stopped on the porch, still horrified at her spiritual 
baseness, and trying to get her thoughts in order before 
going to her father. 

The doctor came downstairs and went outside to her. 

“He is better to-day,’ said he. ‘I was looking for 
you. One can make out something of what he is saying. 
His head is clearer. Come in, he is asking for you...’ 

At this news Princess Mary’s heart beat so violently 
that she grew pale and leaned against the wall to keep 
from falling. To see him, talk to him, feel his eyes on 
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her, now that her whole soul was overflowing with those 
dreadful, wicked temptations—was a torment of joy 
and terror. 

‘Come,’ said the doctor. 

The Princess Mary entered her father’s room and 
approached his bed. , He was lying on his back, propped 
up high, and his small bony hands covered with their 
knotted purple veins were lying on the quilt, his left eye 
gazed straight before him, his right eye was awry, and his 
brows and lips were motionless: He seemed altogether 
so thin, so small and pathetic. His face appeared to 
have shrivelled or melted; his features had grown 
smaller. The Princess Mary came up and kissed his hand. 
His left hand pressed hers so that she understood that he 
had long awaited her coming. He jerked her hand and 
his brows and lips began moving angrily. 

She looked at him in affright, trying to guess what he 
wanted of her. When she changed her position so that 
his left eye could see her face, he calmed down for a few 
seconds and did not take his eye off her. Then his lips 
and tongue moved, sounds came forth, and he began to 
speak, gazing timidly and imploringly at her, evidently 
afraid that she would not understand. 

Straining all her faculties, the Princess Mary gazed at 
him. The comic efforts with which he moved his tongue 
made her drop her eyes and with difficulty repress the 
sobs that rose in her throat. He said something, He 
repeated the same words several times oyer. She could 
not understand them, but tried to divine what he was 
saying, and inquiringly repeated the words he uttered. 

‘Mmm...ar...ate...ate...’ he repeated several 
times. 

It was impossible to understand these words. The doctor 
thought he had guessed them. ‘Mary, are you afraid ?’ 
The prince moved his head in the negative, and repeated 
the same sounds. 

‘ My mind. my mind aches ?’ questioned Princess Mary. 

He made a mumbling sound in confirmation of this, 
took her hand, and began pressing it to different parts of 
his breast as if trying to find the right place for it. 

‘Thoughts... about you... thoughts...’ he uttered 
much more clearly than he had done before, now that he 
was sure he was understood. : 
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The Princess Mary pressed her head against his hand, 
trying to hide her sobs and tears. 

He moved his hand over her head. 

“I have been calling you all night,’ he brought out. 

“Had I but known. . .’” she said through her tears. 
“I was afraid to come in.’ 

He pressed her hand. 

“Were you not asleep ?’ 

“No, I did not sleep,’ said the Princess Mary, shaking 
her head. 

Inyoluntarily imitating her father, she now tried to 
express herself, as he did, as much as possible by gestures ; 
her tongue also seemed to move with difficulty. 

“Dear one... Dearest... .’ The Princess Mary could not 
quite make out what he said ;_ but from his look it was clear 
that he had uttered a tender, caressing word such as he had 
never yet used to her. “Why did you not come in ?’ 

‘ And I, I wished for his death!’ thought the Princess 
Mary. , 

He was silent awhile. 4 

“Thank you ... daughter dear... for all, forall... 
forgive ... thank you ...forgive...thank you!’ And 
the tears began to fall from his eyes. ‘Call Andrew!’ he 
suddenly said, and a childishly timid expression of doubt 
appeared on his face as he spoke. 

He seemed himself aware that this demand was meaning- 
less. So at least it seemed to the Princess Mary. 

“I have a letter from him,’ she replied. 

He glanced at her with timid surprise. 

‘ Where is he, then ?’ 

‘ With the army, father, at Smolensk.’ 

He closed his eyes and remained silent a long time. 
Then, as if in answer to his doubts and to confirm the 
fact that he now understood and remembered everything, 
he nodded and reopened his eyes. 

‘Yes,’ he said distinctly and softly. ‘Russia has 
perished. They've destroyed her.’ 

And he began to sob, and again tears flowed from his 
eyes. The Princess Mary could no longer contain herself, 
and wept while she gazed at his face. 

Then he closed his eyes. His sobs ceased, he pointed 
to his eyes, and Tikhon, understanding him, wiped away 
the tears. 
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Then he opened his eyes and said something none of 
them could understand, until at last Tikhon understood 
and repeated it. The Princess Mary had sought the 
meaning of his words in the mood in which he had just 
been speaking. She thought he was speaking of Russia 
or Prince Andrew, of herself or of his grandson, or of 
his own death. And so she could not guess his words. 

‘Put on your white dress. I like it,’ was what he said. 

When she understood this, the Princess Mary began 
to sob still louder, and the doctor gave her his arm and 
led her out to the verandah, soothing her and trying to 
persuade her to prepare for her journey. When she had 
left the room, the prince again began speaking about his 
son, about the war, and about the emperor, angrily 
twitching his brows and raising his hoarse voice ; and then 
he had a second and final stroke. 

The Princess Mary stayed on the verandah. The day 
had cleared ; it was sunny and hot. She could understand 
nothing, think of nothing, and feel nothing, except 
passionate love for her father, love such as she thought 
she had never felt till that moment. She ran down into 
the garden sobbing, and went as far as the lake, along 
the avenues of young lime-trees Prince Andrew had 
planted. : 

“Yes ...1...I1....1 wished for his death! Yes. 
I wished it to end quickly. .. . I wished to feel quiet. . . . 
What will become of me? What is the good of quiet 
if he is no longer there ?” the Princess Mary murmured, 
pacing the garden with hurried steps and pressing her 
hands to her bosom which heaved with convulsive sobs. 

When she had completed the tour of the garden and 
was returning to the house, she saw coming towards her 
Mlle Bourienne (who had remained at Bogucharovo and 
did not wish to leave it) with a stranger. This was the 
marshal of the nobility of the district, who had come in 
person to the princess to point out the necessity for a 
prompt departure. The Princess Mary listened without 
understanding him. She led him to the house, offered — 
him some lunch, and sat down with him. Then, excusing 
herself, she went to the door of the old prince’s room. 
The doctor came out with an agitated face and said she 
must not enter. 

‘Go away, Princess! Go away!’ 
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She returned to the garden and sat down on the grass 
at the foot of the hill, beside the lake, where no one could 
see her. She did not know how long she had been there 
when she was roused by the sound of a woman's footsteps 
running along the path. She rose and saw Dunyasha, 
her maid, who was evidently in search of her, suddenly 
stop as if in alarm on seeing her mistress. 

“Please come. Princess! The Prince... 
yasha with a voice that broke. 

‘Immediately, ’'m coming, 'm coming!’ replied the 
princess hurriedly, not giving. Dunyasha time to finish 
what she was saying, and, trying not to see the girl, she 
ran towards the house. 

* Princess, the will of God is being fulfilled, you must 
be prepared for everything,’ said the marshal, meeting 
her at the house door. 

‘Let me be! It is not true!” she cried angrily to him. 

The doctor tried to stop her. She pushed him away and 
ran to her father’s door.. “Why do these people* with 
frightened faces try to stop me? I don’t want anybody! 
And what are they all doing here?’ she thought, and 
opened the door. The bright daylight in that previously 
darkened room startled her. In the room were her nurse 
and other women. They all moved away from the bed, 
making way for her. He still lay on the bed as before, 
but the severe expression of his quiet face made Princess 
Mary stop short on the threshold. 

“No, he is not dead—that is impossible!’ she told 
herself and approached him; and repressing the horror 
that seized her, she pressed her lips to his cheek. But she 
stepped back immediately. All the force of the tenderness 
she had been feeling for him vanished instantly and was 
replaced by a feeling of horror at what lay before her. 
‘No, he is no more! He is not; but here where he was, 
is something strange and hostile, some dreadful, terrifying, 
and repellent mystery!’ And hiding her face in her 
hands, she dropped into the arms of the doctor who 
supported her. 


> 


said Dun- 


In the presence of Tikhon and the doctor the women 
washed what had been the prince, tied up his head with 
a handkerchief so that the mouth should not stiffen while 
open, and with another handkerchief tied together the 
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legs that were already separating. Then they dressed 
him in his uniform with his decorations, and placed his 
shrivelled little body on a table. Heaven only knows who 
arranged all this and when ; it all happened as of its own 
accord. Towards night, candles were burning round his 
coffin, a pall was spread over it, the floor was strewn with 
sprays of juniper, a printed prayer was placed under the 
shrivelled head, and in a corner of the room sat a chanter, 
reading the psalms. 

Just as horses shy and snort and gather about a dead 
horse, so the inmates of the house and strangers crowded 
into the drawing-room round the coffin; the marshal, 
the village elder, peasant women—and all with fixed and 
frightened eyes, crossing themselves, bowed and kissed the 
cold stiffened hand of the old prince. 


CHAPTER IX 


Untm Prince Andrew settled in Bogucharovo its 
owners had always been absentees, and its peasants had 
quite a different character from those of Bald Hills. 
They differed from them in speech, dress, and disposition. 
They were called Steppe-peasants. The old prince used 
to praise them for their endurance in work when they 
came to Bald Hills to help with the harvest or to dig 
ponds and ditches, but he disliked them for. their 
boorishness. 

Prince Andrew’s last stay there, when'he introduced 
hospitals and schools and reduced the quit-rent they had 
to pay, had not softened their disposition, but on the 
contrary had strengthened in them the traits of character 
the old prince called boorishness. Various vague rumours 
were always current among them: at one time, of their 
being all enrolled as Cossacks; at another, of a new 
religion to which they were all to be converted ; then of 
some proclamation of the Tsar’s, or of an oath to the 
Tsar Paul in 1797 (in connexion with which it was 
rumoured that their freedom had then been granted, 
but that the landowners had stopped it), or of Peter 
Fedorovich’s + return to the throne in seven years’ time, 

1 The Emperor Peter III, assassinated after the accession of his 


wife, Catherine II, to the throne in 1762. Tsars often survived in the 
memory of peasants, who refused to believe in their death. 
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when everything would be made free, and so simple that 
there would be norule. Rumours of the war with Napoleon 
and of his invasion were connected in their minds with the 
same sort of vague notions, of Antichrist, the end of the 
world, and pure freedom. 

In the vicinity of Bogucharovo lay large villages belong- 
ing to the crown, or to owners whose serfs paid quit-rent 
and were therefore able to work as they would. There 
were very few resident landlords in the neighbourhood 
and also very few domestic or literate serfs ; and in the 
lives of the peasantry of those parts the mysterious 
undercurrents in the lite of the Russian people, the causes 
and meaning of which are so baffling to contemporaries, 
were more evident and stronger than among others. 
One such phenomenon, which had appeared some twenty 
years before, was a movement among the peasants to 
emigrate to some unknown ‘ warm rivers’. Hundreds of 
peasants, among them some from Bogucharovo, suddenly 
began selling their cattle and moving with their families 
towards the south-east. As birds migrate somewhere 
beyond the sea, so these men with their wives and children 
streamed to the south-east where none of them had ever 
been. They set off in caravans, bought their freedom one 
by one, or ran away, and drove or walked towards the 
‘warm rivers’, Many were punished and sent to Siberia ; 
many died of cold and hunger on the way ; many returned 
of their own accord, and the movement died down of 
itself, just as it had sprung up, without apparent reason. 
But these undercurrents still flowed among the people 
and accumulated new forces which were to manifest 
themselves just as strangely and unexpectedly, and yet 
simply, naturally, and forcibly. Now, in 1812, to any 
one living in close touch with these people, it was apparent 
that these undercurrents were working strongly and were 
near an eruption. 

Alpatych, who had come to Bogucharovo shortly before 
the old prince’s death, noticed an agitation among the 
peasants, and that—contrary to what was occurring over 
a sixty-verst radius in the Bald Hills district where all 
the peasants were leaving their villages to be devastated 
by the Cossacks—in the Steppe region round Bogucharovo, 
the peasants, it was rumoured, were in tonch with the 
French, received leaflets from them which circulated from 
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hand to hand, and did not migrate. From domestic serfs 
. loyal to him he heard that the peasant Karp, who pos- 
sessed great influence in the commune and had, a few 
days betore, been away driving a government transport, 
had returned with the news that the Cossacks were 
devastating the deserted villages, but that the French did 
no harm to them. Alpatych knew that on the previous 
day another peasant’ had brought from the village of 
Visloukhovo, which was occupied by the French, a pro- 
clamation from a French general telling them no harm 
would be done them and that, if they remained, they 
would be paid for anything taken from them. As proof 
of this, the peasant had brought from Visloukhovo a 
hundred roubles in notes (he did not know that they were 
counterfeit) given him in advance for hay. 

More important, still, Alpatych knew that on the 
morning of the very day when he gave the village elder 
orders to collect carts for the conveyance of the princess 
from Bogucharovo, there had been a village meeting at 
which it had been decided not to move but to wait. Yet 
there was no time to wait. On the 15th, the day of the 
old prince’s death, the marshal had insisted on the 
Princess Mary’s leaving at once, as it was becoming 
dangerous. He had told her that after the 16th he could 
not be responsible for anything that might happen. On 
the evening of the day the old prince died he went away, 
promising however to return next day for the funeral. 
But this he was unable to do, for he received tidings that 
the French had advanced unexpectedly, and he had 
barely time to remove his own family and valuables from 
his estate. 

For some thirty years Bogucharovo had been managed 
by the village elder, Dron, whom the old prince called by 
the diminutive ‘ Dronushka, ’. 

Dron was one of those physically and mentally strong 
peasants who, as soon as they mature, grow big beards 
and go on unchanged till they are sixty or seventy without 
a grey hair or the loss of a tooth, as straight and strong 
at sixty as at thirty. 

Soon after the migration to the ‘warm rivers’, in 
which he had taken part, Dron was made village elder 
and overseer of Bogucharovo, and since then he had 
filled that post irreproachably for twenty-three years. 
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The peasants feared him more than they did their master. 
The masters, both the old prince and the young one, and 
also the steward, respected him and jestingly called him 
‘the Minister’. During the whole time of his service 
Dron had never been drunk or ill; never after sleepless 
nights or the hardest tasks had he shown the least 
fatigue, and though he did not know how to read, he had 
never forgotten a single money account or the number of 
quarters of flour in the enormous number of cartloads he 
sold for the prince, nor, in the whole corn crop, a single 
shock on any single desyatina of the Bogucharovo fields. 

Alpatych, arriving from the devastated Bald Hills 
estate, summoned this Dron on the day of the prince’s 
funeral, and told him to have twelve horses got ready 
for the princess’s carriages, and eighteen carts for the 
things that were to be moved from Bogucharovo. Though 
the peasants paid quit-rent, Alpatych thought there would 
be no difficulty in complying with this order, because in 
Bogucharovo there were 230 households at work and the 
peasants were well-to-do. But on hearing this order Dron, 
the Elder, lowered his eyes and kept silence. Alpatych 
mentioned to him certain peasants he knew, and ordered 
that the carts should be obtained from them. 

Dron replied that the horses of those peasants were 
away carting. Alpatych named others, but according to 
Dron they too had no horses available : some horses were 
carting for the government, others were too weak, while 
yet others had died for want of fodder. It appeared that 
no horses could be had even for the carriages, much less 
for the carting. 

Alpatych looked intently at Dron and frowned. Just 
as Dron was a model peasant Elder, so Alpatych had not 
managed the prince’s estates for twenty years for nothing, 
and was a model steward. He had in the highest degree 
the power of divining the needs and instincts of the 
people he was dealing with, and therefore was an excellent 
steward. Having glanced at Dron, he understood at once 
that Dron’s answers were not the expression of his own 
thoughts but of the general mood of the Bogucharovo 
commune, by which the elder had already been carried 
away. But he knew also that Dron, who had acquired 
property and was hated by the commune, must be 
hesitating between the two camps: the masters’ and the 
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serfs’. He noticed this hesitation in Dron’s look, and 
therefore frowned and moved closer to him. 

‘Now just listen, Dronushka,’ said he. ‘Don’t talk 
nonsense to me. His excellency Prince Andrew himself 
gave me orders to move all the people away. He said 
they should not remain with the enemy, and there is am 
order from the Tsar about it too. Whoever remains is 
a traitor to the Tsar. Do you hear ?’ 

‘T hear,’ Dron answered, without raising his eyes. 

Alpatych was not satisfied with this reply. 

‘Eh, Dron, this will turn out badly!’ he said, shaking 
his head. 

‘The power is in your hands,’ Dron rejoined sadly. 

‘Eh, Dron, drop it!’ Alpatych said again, drawing out" 
. his hand from the bosom of his coat and solemnly pointing 
to the floor at Dron’s feet. ‘I can see through you, and 
I see three yards into the ground under you,’ he continued, 
gazing at the floor in front of Dron. 

Dron grew confused, glanced hurriedly at Alpatych, 
and again lowered his eyes. 

‘You drop this nonsense and tell the people to get 
ready to leave their homes and go to Moscow, and to 
prepare carts for to-morrow morning to move the 
princess’s things. And don’t go to any meeting yourself, 
do you hear ?’ 

Dron suddenly fell on his knees. 

‘Yakov Alpatych, discharge me! Take the keys from 
me, and discharge me, for Christ’s sake!’ 

“Stop!” cried Alpatych sternly. ‘I see through you 
and three yards below you,’ he repeated, aware that his 
skill in bee-keeping, his knowledge of the right time to 
sow the oats, and the fact that for twenty years he had 
been able to retain the favour of the old prince. had long — 
since gained for him the reputation of being a wizard, and 
that the power of seeing three yards under a man is 
attributed to wizards. 

Dron got up and was about to say something, but 
Alpatych interrupted him. . 

“What is it you have got into your heads, eh? ... 
What are you imagining, eh ?’ . 

‘What am I to do with the people?’ said Dron. — 
‘They’re quite beside themselves; I have already told — 
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them....- : 
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““ Told them”, I daresay!’ said Alpatych. ‘ Are they 
drinking ?’ he asked abruptly. 

“Quite beside themselves, Yakov Alpatych; they’ve 
fetched another barrel.’ 

“Well, then, listen! I will go to the police officer, and 
you tell the people so, and that they must stop this, and 
that the carts are to be got ready.’ 

‘TI understand.’ 

Alpatych did not insist further. He had managed the 
people for a long while and knew that the chief way to 
make them obey is not to show any suspicion that they 
could possibly disobey. Having obtained a submissive 
“I understand’ from Dron, Alpatych contented himself 
with that, though he not only doubted but was almost 
sure that without the help of troops the carts would not 
be forthcoming. 

And so it was; for when evening came no carts had 
been collected. In the village, outside the drink-shop, 
another meeting was being held, which decided that the 
horses should be driven into the wood, and the carts 
should not be provided. Without saying anything about 
this to the princess, Alpatych had his own belongings taken 
out of the carts which had arrived from Bald Hills and 
the horses got ready for the princess’s carriages, Mean- 
while, he himself went to the police authorities. 


CHAPTER X 


Arter her father’s funeral the Princess Mary shut 
herself up in her room and admitted no one. The maid 
came to the door ‘to say that Alpatych was asking for 
orders about their departure. (This was before his con- 
versation with Dron.) The Princess Mary sat up on the 
sofa on which she had been lying, and replied through the 
closed door that she would never go anywhere, and begged 
to be left in peace. 

The windows of the room in which she was lying looked 
westward. She lay on the sofa with her face to the wall, 
passing her fingers over the buttons of the leather cushion, 
seeing nothing but that cushion; and her vague thoughts 
were centred solely on one question: the irrevocability 
of death and the baseness in her own soul, which she had 
not previously suspected but which had shown itself 
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during her father’s illness, She wanted, but did not dare, 
to pray; dared not address herself to God while in her 
present state of mind. She long lay in that position. 

The sun had reached that side of the house, and its 
slanting rays shone into the open window lighting up the 
room and part of the morocco cushion. at which the 
Princess Mary was looking.. The flow of her thoughts 
suddenly stopped. Unconsciously she raised herself, 
smoothed her hair, got up, and went to the window, 
involuntarily inhaling the freshness of the clear but 
windy evening. 

“Yes, you can well enjoy the evening now! He is 
gone, and nobody will interfere with you,’ said she to 
herself; and sinking into a chair she let her head fall on 
the window-sill. 

Some one spoke her name in a soft and tender voice 
from the garden and kissed her head. She looked up. 
It was Mlle Bourienne in a black dress and weepers. She 
gently approached the Princess Mary, sighed, kissed’ her, 
and immediately began to cry. The princess looked up 
at her. All the former disharmony and her own jealousy 
came back to her memory. She recollected too how he 
had changed towards Mile Bourienne of late and did not 
wish to see her, thereby showing that the reproaches 
the Princess Mary had mentally addressed to her were 
unfounded. ‘ Besides, is it for me, for me who desired 
his death, to condemn any one ?’ she thought. 

The Princess Mary vividly pictured to herself the 
position of Mlle Bourienne, whom of late she had kept 
at a distance but who all the same was dependent upon 
her and living in her house; and she: felt sorry for her. 
With a glance of gentle inquiry the Princess Mary held out 
her hand. Mlle Bourienne began crying again and kissed 
that hand, speaking about the sorrow that had befallen 
the princess, and making herself a partner in it. She 
said her only consolation was the fact that the princess 
allowed her to share her grief with her; that all the old 
misunderstandings must be effaced by this great sorrow: 
that she felt herself pure in the sight of everybody, and 
that he, from there, saw her affection and gratitude. The 
princess listened without understanding her words, but: 
occasionally looked up.at her and noticed the sounds of 
her voice, ' 
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“Your position is doubly dreadful, dear Princess,’ said 
Mule Bourienne after a pause. ‘I understand that you 
could not, and cannot, think of yourself; but with my 
love for you I must do so. .. . Has Alpatych been to see 
you? Has he spoken to you of going away?’ she 
asked. 

The Princess Mary did not answer. She did not 
comprehend who was to go away, or where. ‘Is it pos- 
sible to plan or think of anything now? Is it not all the 
same ?’ she thought, and made no reply. 

“You know, chére Marie,’ said Mlle Bourienne, ‘ that 
we are in danger? We are surrounded by the French. 
It would be dangerous to move now. If we go, we are 
almost sure to be taken prisoners, and God knows...’ 

The Princess Mary looked at her companion without 
understanding what she was talking about. 

“Oh, if any one knew how indifferent everything is to 
me now,’ she said. ‘ Of course I should on no account 
want to go away from him. .. . Alpatych did say something 
about going... . Speak to him ; I can do nothing, nothing, 
and don’t want...’ 

“I have spoken to him. He hopes that we should be 
in time to go away to-morrow; but I think it would be 
better now to stay here,’ said Mile Bourienne. ‘ Because, 
as you will agree, chére Marie, to fall into the hands of 
the soldiers or of riotous peasants would be terrible.’ 

Mile Bourienne took from her reticule a proclamation 
(not printed on ordinary Russian paper) issued by General 
Rameau, telling the inhabitants not to leave their homes, 
and that the French authorities would afford them all 
necessary protection. This she handed to the princess, 

‘I think it would be best to appeal to that general,’ she 
continued, ‘and I am convinced that all due respect 
would be shown you.’ 

The Princess Mary read the paper and her face began 
to quiver with stifled sobs. 

“From whom did you get this paper ?” she asked. 

“They probably recognized that I am French, by my 
name,’ replied Mlle Bourienne, blushing. 

The Princess Mary rose from the window with the paper 
in her hand and with a pale face went out of the room 
and into what had been Prince Andrew’s study. 

*“Dunyasha, send Alpatych or Dronushka or somebody 
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to me!’ said the Princess Mary, ‘ and tell Mlle Bourienne 
not to come to me,’ she added, hearing Mlle Bourienne’s 
voice. ‘I must go at once, at once!’ she said, appalled 
at the thought of being left in the hands of the French. 

“If Prince Andrew heard that I was in the power of 
the French! That I, the daughter of Prince Nicholas 
Bolkonski, asked General. Rameau for protection and 
accepted his favour!’ The idea horrified her, made her 
shudder, blush, and feel fits of anger and pride such as 
she had never before experienced, All that was distressing 
and especially all that) was humiliating in her position 
presented itself vividly to her mind. ‘ They, the French, 
would settle in this house; M. le Général Rameau would 
occupy Prince Andrew’s study and would amuse himself 
by looking through and reading his letters and papers. 
Mlle Bourienne would do the honours of Bogucharovo for 
him; as a favour I should be given a small room; the 
soldiers would violate my father’s new-made grave to 
steal his crosses and stars; they would tell me of their 
victories over the Russians; would make a pretence of 
sympathizing with my sorrow...’ thought Princess Mary, 
not thinking her own thoughts but feeling bound to 
think like her father and her brother. Personally she did 
not care where she remained or what happened to her; 
but at the same time she felt herself to be the repre- 
sentative of her dead father and of Prince Andrew. 
Unconsciously she thought their thoughts and felt their 
feelings. What they would have said and what they 
would have done, that she felt bound to say and 
do. Having gone into Prince Andrew’s study, trying 
to become imbued with his ideas, she considered her 
position. 

The demands of life, which had seemed to her annihi- — 
lated by her father’s death, suddenly rose up before her 
with new, previously unknown force, and took possession 
of her. 

Agitated and flushed she paced the room, sending now ~ 
for Michael Ivanych, now for Tikhon or Dron. Dunyasha, 
the nurse, and the other maids were unable to say in 
how far Mlle Bourienne’s statement was true. Alpatych 
was not at home; he had gone to the police. Neither — 
could the architect, Michael Ivanych, who came in with — 
sleepy eyes, tell Princess Mary anything. With just 
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the same smile of agreement with which for fifteen years 
he had been accustomed to answer the old prince without 
expressing his own views, he now replied to the Princess 
Mary; so that nothing definite could be got from his 
answers. Tikhon, the old valet, with a sunken, emaciated 
face that bore the stamp of inconsolable grief, replied, 
“Yes, ma’am,’ to all the Princess Mary’s questions, and 
could hardly refrain from sobbing as he looked at her. 

At length the village elder, Dron, entered the room, 
and with a deep bow to the Princess Mary, came to a halt 
by the door-post. 

The Princess Mary paced up and down the room and 
then stopped in front of him. 

‘ Dronushka,” she said, regarding as a sure friend this 
Dronushka who always used to bring from his yearly 
visit to the fair at Vyazma a special kind of spice-bread 
which he would smilingly offer to her, ‘ Dronushka, now, 
since our misfortune . . .’ she began, but was unable 
to go on. 

“We are all in God’s hands,’ said he, with a sigh, 

They were silent for awhile. 

“Dronushka, Alpatych has gone away somewhere, and 
Ihave no one to turn to. Is it true, as they tell me, that 
I can’t even go away ?’ 

“Why should you not go away, Your Excellency 3 
You can go,’ said Dron. 

* I was told it would be dangerous because of the enemy. 
Dear friend, I can do nothing, I understand nothing, 
I have nobody. I must go away to-night or early 
to-morrow morning.’ 

Dron paused. He looked askance at the Princess Mary 
and said : 

“ There are no horses; I told Yakov Alpatych so.’ 

“ Why are there none ?’ asked the princess. 

“It’s all God’s scourge,’ said Dron. “ What horses we 
had have been taken for the army or have died, this is 
such a year! It’s not a case of feeding horses, but we 
ourselves may die of hunger! As it is some go three 
days without food. We've nothing, we’ve been ruined.’ 

The Princess Mary listened attentively to what he was 
saying 

ith peasants are ruined? They have no bread ?’ 
she asked, 
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‘They are starvihg to death,’ said Dron. ‘It’s not 
a case of carting . 

‘ But why did you not tell me, Dronushka ? Is it not 
possible to help them? I will do allI can...’ 

To the Princess Mary it seemed strange that now, at 
a moment when such sorrow was filling her soul, there 
could be rich people and poor, and that the rich could 
refrain from helping the poor. She had a vague idea that 
she had heard of such a thing as ‘ landlord’s corn’ which 
could be given to the peasants. She also knew that 
neither her father nor her brother would have refused to 
help the peasants in need; she only feared to make some 
mistake in speaking about the distribution of the grain 
she wished to give. She was glad that such cares pre- 
sented themselves as enabled her, without scruple, to 
forget her sorrow. She began asking Dron about the 
peasants’ needs, and about what there was in Boguchatovo 
that belonged to the landlord. 

‘ But we have grain belonging to my brother?’ she 
said. 

‘ The landlord’s grain is all safe,’ Dron proudly replied. 
‘ Our prince did not order it to be sold.’ 

“Give it to the peasants; give them all they need; 
I give you leave in my brother’s name,’ said she. 

Dron made no answer, but sighed deeply. 

‘ Distribute that corn, if there is enough of it. Dis- 
tribute it all. I order this in my brother’s name; and 
tell them that what is ours is theirs. We do not grudge 
them anything. Tell them so.’ 

Dron looked intently at the princess while she was 
speaking. 

‘Discharge me, motherkin, for Heaven’s sake ! Give 
orders for the keys to be taken from me,’ said he. ‘ I have 
served twenty-three years and have done no wrong. 
Discharge me, for God’s sake !’ 

The Princess Mary did not understand what he whttoall 
of her, or why he was asking to be discharged. She — 
replied that she had never doubted his devotion, and 
that she was ready to do anything for him and the 
peasants, 
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CHAPTER XI 


Aw hour later Dunyasha came to tell the princess that 
Dron had arrived and all the peasants had assembled at 
the barn, by the princess’s order, and wished to have 
word with their mistress. 

* But I never told them to come,’ said Princess Mary. 
“I only told Dron to let them have grain.’ 

“ Only, for Heaven’s sake, Princess dear, order them to 
be sent away and don’t go out to them. It’s alla trick,’ 
said Dunyasha, “and when Yakov Alpatych returns let 
us get away... and you, please don’t...’ 

‘ What is a trick ?’ asked’the Princess Mary in surprise. 

“Well, I know it; only listen to me for God’s sake! 
Just ask nurse. They say they don’t agree to go away as 
you order,’ 

‘ You’re making some mistake. I never ordered them 
to go away,’ said the Princess Mary, ‘ Call Dronushka.’ 

Dron came and confirmed Dunyasha’s words; the 
peasants had come at the princess’s order. $ 

“But 1 never sent for them,’ declared the princess. 
“You must have given my message wrong. I only said 
that you were to give them grain.’ 

Dron only sighed in reply. 

“ If you order it, they will go away,’ said he. 

‘No, no. I will go out to them,’ said the Princess Mary. 

In spite of dissuasion by the nurse and Dunyasha, she 
went out into the porch. Dron, Dunyasha, the nurse, 
and Michael Ivanych followed her. 

“Probably they think I am offering them grain to 
bribe them to remain here while I go away myself, 
leaving them to the mercy of the French,’ thought the 
Princess Mary. ‘I shall offer them monthly rations and 
lodgings at our estate near Moscow. I am sure Andrew 
would do even more in my place,’ she thought as she 
advanced in the twilight towards the crowd standing on 
the pasture by the barn. 

The men crowded closer together, stirred. and quickly 
took off their hats. The Princess Mary lowered her eyes 
and, tripping over her skirt, came close up to them. So 
many different eyes, old and young, were fixed on her, 
and there were so many different faces, that she could 
not distinguish any of them and, feeling that she must 
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speak to them all at once, did not know how to do it, 
But again the consciousness that she was the repre- 
sentative of her father and her brother gave her courage, 
and she boldly began her speech. 

‘I am very glad you have come,’ she said without 
raising her eyes, and feeling her heart beating quickly and: 
violently. ‘ Dronushka tells me that the war has ruined 
you. That is our common misfortune, and I shall grudge 
nothing to help you. I myself am going away because it 
is dangerous here... the enemy is near... because... 
I am giving you everything, my friends, and I beg you 
to take everything, all our grain, so that you may not 
want! And if you have been told that I am giving you 
the grain on condition that you remain here—it is not 
true. On the contrary, I ask you to go, with all your 
belongings, to our. estate near Moscow, and there, 
I promise you, I will take it on myself to see that you 
want for nothing. You will be given houses and food.’ 

The princess stopped. Sighs were the only sound heard 
in the crowd. 

‘I am not doing this on my own account,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘I am doing it in the name of my dead father, 
who was a good master to you, and of my brother and 
his son.’ 

Again she stopped. No one broke the silence. 

‘Ours is a common misfortune and we will share it 
together. All that is mine is yours,’ she concluded, 
scanning the faces before her. 

All the eyes were gazing at her with one, and the same 
expression, the meaning of which she could not fathom. 
Whether it was curiosity, devotion, gratitude, or fear and 
suspicion—the expression on all the faces was identical. 

“We are very thankful for your bounty, but it won’t 
do for us to take the landlord’s grain,’ said a voice at 
the back of the crowd. 

‘ But why not ?’ asked the princess. 

No one answered, and the Princess Mary, looking round 
at. the crowd, found that every eye she met was imme- 
diately dropped. 

‘ But why don’t you wish to take it ?’ she asked again, 

No one answered. 

The silence began to oppress the princess, and she tried 
to catch some one’s eye, 
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“Why don’t you speak?’ she inquired of a very old 
man who stood just in front of her, leaning on his stick. 
“If you think something else is wanted, tell me! I will 
do anything,’ said she, catching his eye. 

But, as if this angered him, he bent his head quite 
low, and muttered : 

“Why should we agree? We don’t want the grain.’ 

“Why should we abandon everything? We don’t 
agree. Don’t agree... . Go away yourself, alone...’ 
came from various sides of the crowd. 

And again all those faces bore an identical expression ; 
though now it was certainly not an expression of curiosity 
or gratitude but of angry resolve. 

* But you can’t have understood me,’ said the Princess 
Mary with a sad smile. “Why don’t you want to go? 
I promise to house and feed you, while here the enemy 
would ruin you...’ 

But her voice was drowned by the voices of the crowd. 

“We are not willing. Let them ruin us! We won’t 
take your grain, We don’t agree!’ + 

Again Princess Mary tried to catch some one’s eye, but 
not a single eye in the crowd was turned to her ; evidently 
all were trying to avoid her look. She felt strange and 
awkward. 

“Oh yes, an artful tale! Follow her into slavery! 
Destroy your houses and go into bondage! I dare say. 
‘“‘ Tl give you grain, indeed!” she says,’ voices in the 
crowd were heard saying. 

With drooping head the Princess Mary left the crowd 
and returned to the house. Having repeated her order 
to Dron to have horses ready for her departure next 
morning, she went to her room and remained alone with 
her thoughts. 


CHAPTER XII 


For a long time that night the Princess Mary sat by 
the open window of her room listening to the sound of 
the peasants’ voices that reached her from the village. 
but it was not of them that she was thinking. She felt 
that, however much she might think about them, she 
could not understand them. She thought ever of one 
thing—of her sorrow, which after being interrupted by 
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cares for the present, already belonged to the past. She 
could now recall it and could weep and pray. 

After sunset the wind had dropped. The night was 
calm and fresh. Towards midnight the voices began to 
die away ; a cock crowed ; the full moon began to appear 
from behind the lime-trees; a fresh, white, dewy mist 
began to rise, and stillness reigned over the village and 
the house. 

Pictures of the near past presented themselves one 
after another to her memory : her father’s illness and last 
moments ; and with sorrowful pleasure she now lingered 
over these images, repelling with horror the last one only 
—the picture of his death, which she felt she could not 
contemplate, even in imagination, at this quiet and mystic 
hour of night. And those: pictures presented themselves 
to her mind so clearly and in such detail that they seemed 
now actual, now past, and now future. 

She vividly recalled the moment when he first had the 
stroke and was being dragged along by his armpits through 
the garden at Bald Hills, muttering with his powerless 
tongue, twitching his grey eyebrows, and looking uneasily 
and timidly at her. 

‘Even then, he wanted to tell me what he told me the 
day he died,’ she thought. ‘ He had always thought what 
he told me then.’ And she recalled in all its details that 
night at Bald Hills before he had the stroke, when with 
a foreboding of disaster she had remained at home against 
his will. She had not slept that night, and had gone 
downstairs on tiptoe and, going to the door, of the conser- 
vatory where he slept that night, she had listened at the 
door. In a suffering and weary voice he was talking to 
Tikhon ; speaking of the Crimea and its warm nights, 
and of the empress. He had evidently wished to talk. 
“Why did he not call me? Why did he not let me be 
there, instead of Tikhon ?’ the Princess Mary thought 
now, as she had done then. ‘Now he will never tell 
any one what he had in his soul. Never will that moment 
return for him or for me when he might have said all he 
wanted to express, and not Tikhon but I might have 
listened and understood him. Why did I not go into the 
room ?’ she thought. ‘Perhaps he would then have 
told me what he said the day he died. While talking to 
Tikhon he spoke of me twice. He wanted to see me, and 
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I was standing close by behind the door. It was sad and 
painful for him to talk to Tikhon who did not understand 
him. I remember how he began to speak about Lisa as 
if she were alive; he had forgotten she was dead, and 
Tikhon reminded him that she was no more. and he 
shouted ‘Fool!* He was very depressed. From behind 
the door I heard how he lay down groaning on his bed, 
and loudly exclaimed, “My God!” Why did I not go 
in then? What could he have done to me? What 
should I have lost? And perhaps he might have been 
comforted and would have said that word to me.’ And 
the Princess Mary repeated aloud the caressing word he 
’ had said to her on the day of his death. ‘ Dear-est!’ 
said she, and began sobbing, with tears that relieved her 
soul. She now saw before her his face. And not the 
face she had known ever since her memory began, and had 
always seen from a distance, but that timid, feeble face 
which, stooping close to his mouth to catch what he was 
saying, she had for the first time seen quite near, with all 
its wrinkles and details. s 

‘ Dear-est !’ she repeated again. 

‘What was he thinking when he uttered that word ? 
What is he thinking now?’ This question suddenly 
presented itself to her, and in answer she saw him before 
her with that expression which was on his face as he lay 
in his coffin, his chin bound up with a handkerchief. And 
the horror which had seized her when she touched him 
and eonvinced herself that not only was that not he, but 
that it was something mysterious and repellent, seized 
her once more. She wished to think of something else and 
to pray, but could do neither. With wide open eyes she 
gazed at the moonlight and the shadows, expecting every 
moment to see his dead face, and she felt that the silence 
that brooded over the house and within it was holding 
her fast. 

* Dunyasha,’ she whispered. ‘ Dunyasha ! ’ she screamed 
wildly and, tearing herself out of this silence, she ran to 
the servants’ quarters, meeting her old nurse and the 
maidservants who came running towards her, 
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CHAPTER XIII 


On the 17th of August Rostov and Ilyin, accompanied 
by Lavrushka, who had just returned from captivity, and 
by an hussar orderly, left their quarters at Yankovo, ten 
miles from Bogucharovo, and went for a ride—to try 
a new horse Ilyin had bought and to find out whether 
there was any hay to be had in the villages. 

For the last three days Bogucharovo had lain between 
the two hostile armies, so that it was as easy for the 
Russian rearguard as for the French vanguard to enter 
it; and therefore Rostov, as a careful squadron-com- 
mander, wished to get such provisions as remained at 
Bogucharovo before the French could do so. 

Rostov and Ilyin were in the merriest of moods. On 
the way to Bogucharovo—a princely estate with a dwelling 
house and farm, where they hoped to find many domestic 
serfs and pretty girls—they questioned Lavrushka about 
Napoleon and laughed at his tales; and they raced one 
another to try Ilyin’s horse. 

Rostov neither knew nor imagined that this village he 
was entering was the estate of that very Bolkonski who 
had been engaged to his sister. 

Rostov and Ilyin gave rein to their horses for a last 
yace along the incline before reaching Bogucharovo, and 
Rostov, outstripping lyin, was the first to gallop into the 
village street. 

‘You're first!’ cried Lyin, flushed. ) 

‘Yes, always first, both on the grass-land and here,’ 
answered Rostov, stroking his lathered Don horse. 

‘And I’d have won on my Frenchy, Your Excellency,’ 
said Lavrushka from behind, calling his shabby cart- 
horse a Frenchy, ‘ only I did not wish to mortify you.’ 

They rode at a foot-pace to the barn where a large 
crowd of peasants were standing. 

Some of the men bared their heads, others stared at 
the new arrivals without doffing their caps. Two tall old 
peasants with wrinkled faces and thin beards came out 
of the drink-shop smiling, staggering, and singing some 
incoherent song, and approached the officers. 

‘Fine fellows!’ said Rostov, laughing. ‘Is there any 
hay here ?’ 
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* And how like one another,’ said lyin. 

“A mo-o-ost me-r-r-y co-o-m-pa ...!’ sang one of the 
peasants with a happy smile. 

One of the men came out of the crowd and went up to 
Rostov. 

“Who do you belong to ?’ he asked. 

“The French,’ replied Ilyin, jestingly, ‘and here is 
Napoleon himself ’—and he pointed to Lavrushka. 

“Then you are Russians?’ the peasant asked again, 

“ And is there a large force of you here ?’ said another, 
a short man, coming up. 

“Very large,’ answered Rostov. ‘ But why have you 
assembled here ?” he added. ‘Is it a holiday ?’ 

“The old men have met to talk over the affairs of the 
commune,’ replied the peasant moving away. 

At that moment, on the road leading from the big 
house appeared two women and a man in a white hat, 
advancing towards the officers. 

“The one in pink is mine, so keep off!’ said Ilyin on 
seeing Dunyasha running resolutely towards him. * 

“She'll be ours!’ said Lavrushka to Ilyin, winking. 

“What do you want, my pretty ?’ said Ilyin with a 
smile, 

“The princess has ordered me to ask your regiment and 
your name.’ 

“This is Count Rostov, squadron-commander, and 
I am your humble servant.’ 

“Co-0-om-pa-ny !’ roared the tipsy peasant with a 
beatific smile, as he looked at Ilyin talking to the girl. 
Following Dunyasha, Alpatych advanced to Rostov, 
having bared his head while still at a distance. 

*“ May I take the liberty of troubling Your Honour ?’ 
said he respectfully, but with relative contempt for the 
youthfulness of this officer and with a hand thrust into 
the bosom of his coat. ‘My mistress, daughter of the 
General-in-Chief Prince Nicholas Bolkonski who died on 
the 15th of this month, finding herself in difficulties owing 
to the boorishness of these people,—he pointed to the 
peasants—‘ asks you to come up to the house... . Won’t. 
you please’, said Alpatych with a melancholy smile, 
‘ride on a little farther, as it is not convenient in the 
presence ...?’° He pointed to the two peasants who- 
kept as close to him as horseflies to a horse. 
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‘Ah!... Alpatych ... Ah, Yakov Alpatych. .. . 
Grand! Forgive us, for Christ’s sake, eh?’ said the 
peasants, smiling joyfully at him. 

Rostov looked at the tipsy peasants and smiled. 

‘Or perhaps they amuse Your Honour 2’ remarked 
Alpatych with a staid air, as he pointed at the old men with 
his free hand. 

‘No, there’s not much to be amused at here,’ said 
Rostov, and rode on a little way. ‘ What’s the matter ?’ 
he asked. ‘ 

‘I make bold to inform Your Honour that the rough 
men of this place don’t wish to let the mistress leave the 
estate, and threaten to unharness her horses; so that, 
though everything has been packed up since morning, 
her excellency cannot get away.’ 

‘Impossible !’ exclaimed Rostov. 

‘T have the honour to report to you the actual truth.’ 

Rostov dismounted, gave his horse to the orderly, and 
followed Alpatych to the house, asking him about the 
particulars of the case. The princess’s offer of corn to the 
peasants on the previous day, and her talk with Dron and 
at the meeting, had so spoilt matters that Dron had 
finally given up the keys and joined the peasants, and had 
not appeared when Alpatych had sent for him. So that 
morning, when the princess gave orders to harness for 
her journey, the peasants had come in a large crowd to 
the barn and sent word that they would not let the 
princess leave the village, that there was an order not to 
move, and that they would unbarness the horses. 
Alpatych had gone out to admonish them, but was told 
(it was chiefly Karp who did the talking ; Dron remained 
in the crowd) that they could not let the princess go, 
there was an order to the contrary ; but that if the princess 
stayed they would serve her as before and obey her in 
everything. 

At the moment when Rostov and Ilyin were galloping 
along the road, the Princess Mary—despite the dissuasions 
of Alpatych, the nurse, and the maids—gave orders to 
harness and intended to start; but when the cavalrymen 
were espied, they were taken for Frenchmen—the coach- 
man ran away, and the women in the house began to 
wail. 

‘Father! Benefactor! God has sent you!’ said 
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deeply moved voices, as Rostov passed through the 
ante-room, 

The Princess Mary was sitting, bewildered and helpless, 
in the ballroom when Rostov was shown in, She could 
not grasp who he was and why he had come, or what 
would become of her. When she saw his Russian face, 
and by his walk and the first words he uttered recognized 
him as a man of her own class, she glanced at him with 
her deep radiant look and began speaking in a voice 
faltering and trembling with emotion. This meeting 
immediately struck Rostov as a romantic event. ‘ A help- 
less girl, overwhelmed with grief, left to the mercy of 
coarse rioting peasants! And what a strange destiny 
sent me here! And what gentleness and nobility there is 
in her features and expression !” thought he, as he looked 
at her and listened to her timid story. 

When she began to tell him that all this had happened 
the day after her father’s funeral, her voice trembled. 
She turned away and then, as if fearing he might take her 
words as meant to move him to pity, she looked at him 
with an apprehensive glance of inquiry. There were tears 
in Rostov’s eyes. The Princess Mary noticed this and 
glanced gratefully at him with that radiant look which 
caused the plainness of her face to be forgotten, 

“I cannot express to you, Princess, how glad I am that 
T happened to ride here, and am able to show my readiness 
to serve you,’ said Rostov, rising. ‘Go, if you please, 
and I give you my word of honour that no one shall 
dare to cause you annoyance if only you will allow me 
to act as your escort.’ And bowing respectfully, as to 
a lady of royal blood, he moved towards the door, 

Rostov’s deferential tone seemed to show that, though 
he would have considered himself happy to be acquainted 
with her, he did not wish to take advantage of the chance 
offered by her misfortune to intrude upon her, 

Princess Mary understood this and appreciated his 
delicacy. 

‘I am very, very grateful to you,’ she said in French, 
‘but I hope it was all a misunderstanding and that no 
one is to blame for it.’ Suddenly she began to cry. 

‘Pardon me !” she said. 

Rostov frowned, and with another low bow left theroom, , 
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CHAPTER XIV 


‘Wet, is she nice? Ah, friend—my pink one is 
delicious ; her name is Dunyasha. .. .’ 

But having glanced at Rostov’s face, Ilyin stopped 
short. He saw that his hero and commander was under 
the influence of quite a different train of thought. 

Rostov glanced angrily at Ilyin, and, without replying, 
strode off with rapid steps to the village. 

‘Tl show them; I'll give it them, the brigands !’ 
said he to himself. 

Alpatych, at a gliding trot, only just managing not to 
run, kept up with him with difficulty. 

‘What decision have you been pleased to come to?’ 
said he. 

Rostov stopped and, clenching his fists, suddenly and 
sternly advanced upon Alpatych. 

‘Decision? What decision? Old dotard!.. .’ cried 
he. ‘ What have you been about? Eh? The peasants 
are rioting, and you can’t manage them? You're a 
traitor yourself! I know you and I'll flay you all alive !” 
... And as if afraid of wasting his store of anger, he left 
Alpatych and went rapidly forward. Alpatych, mastering 
his offended feelings, kept pace with Rostov with gliding 
gait and continued to impart his views. He said the 
peasants were obdurate and that at the present moment 
it would be imprudent to ‘ over-resist’ them without an 
armed force, and would it not be better first to send for 
the military ? 

‘Tll give them armed force. . . . I'll “‘ over-resist” 
them!’ uttered Rostov senselessly, breathless with 
unreasoning animal fury and the need to vent it. 

‘Without considering what he would do, he moved 
unconsciously with quick resolute steps toward the crowd. 
And the nearer he drew to it, the more Alpatych felt that 
this unreasonable action might produce good results. 
The peasants in the crowd were similarly impressed when 
they saw Rostov’s rapid, firm steps and resolute, frowning 
face. 

After the hussars had come to the village and Rostov 
had gone to see the princess, confusion and dissension 
had arisen among the crowd. Some of the peasants said 
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that these new arrivals were Russians and might take 
offence at the mistress being detained. Dron was of this 
opinion, but as soon as he had expressed it Karp and some 
others attacked their ex-Elder. 

‘ How many years have you been feeding on the com- 
mune?” Karp shouted at him. ‘It’s all the same to 
you! You'll dig up your pot of money and take it with 
you. .. . What does it matter to you if our houses are 
wrecked or not ?’ 

‘ We’ve been told to keep order, and that no one is to 
leave their homes or take away a single grain, and that’s 
all about it!’ cried others. 

‘It was your son’s turn to be conscripted, but no fear! 
You begrudged your lump of a son,’ a little old man 
suddenly began attacking Dron—‘and they took my 
Vanka and shaved his head for a soldier! Ah, we all 
have to die!’ 

‘That ’s true, we all have to die!’ 

‘I’m not against the commune,’ said Dron. 

‘That ’s it—not against it! You've filled your 
paunch !’ 

The two tall peasants had their say. As soon as Rostov, 
followed by Lyin, Lavrushka, and Alpatych, came up to 
the crowd, Karp, thrusting his fingers into his belt and 
smiling slightly, advanced to the front. Dron on the 
contrary retired to the back ranks, and the crowd drew 
closer together. 2 

‘Hey? Who is your Elder here?’ shouted Rostov, 
coming up to the crowd with quick steps. 
ny The Elder 2? What do you want with him ?...’ asked 

arp. 

But before the words were well out of his mouth, his 
cap flew off, and a fierce blow jerked his head on one side. 

“ Caps off, traitors !’ shouted Rostov in an angry voice. 
‘ Where ’s the Elder ?’ he cried, furiously. 

‘The Elder. He wants the Elder! ... Dron Zakharych,! 
you!’ meek and flustered voices here and there were 
heard calling, and the caps began to come off their heads. 

‘We cannot riot, we keep order,’ declared Karp, and 
at that moment several voices began speaking together. 


2 The use of Dron’s patitonymic, Zakharych (son of Zacharias), 
indicates that the peasants were no longer speaking familiarly, but 
wished to be as formal and polite as possible. 
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‘It’s as the old men have decided—there’s a lot of 
you people in authority.’ 

‘ Arguing? Mutiny... Brigands! Traitors!’ cried 
Rostov unmeaningly in a voice not his own, gripping 
Karp by the collar. ‘ Bind him, bind him!’ he shouted, 
though there was no one to bind him except Lavrushka 
and Alpatych. 

Lavrushka however ran up to Karp and seized him by 
the arms, 

‘Shall I call up our men from beyond the hill?’ he 
called out. 

Alpatych turned to the peasants, and ordered two of 
them by name to come and bind Karp, The men 
obediently came out of the crowd and. began taking off 
their belts. 

‘Where ’s the Elder?’ demanded Rostov in a loud 
voice. 

With a pale and frowning face Dron stepped out of the 
crowd. 

‘ Are you the Elder? Bind him, Lavrushka!’ shouted 
Rostov, as if that order could not possibly meet with any 
opposition. 

And in fact two more peasants began binding Dron 
who, as if to aid them, took off his own belt and handed it 
to them, 

“ And you all listen to me!’ said. Rostov to the 
peasants. “ You be off to your houses at once, and don’t 
let me hear one of your voices!’ 

“Why, we’ve not been doing any harm. We did it 
just out of foolishness. It’s all nonsense. ... Didn’t I say 
it was wrong?’ voices were heard bickering with one 
another, 

‘There! What did I say 2?’ said Alpatych, coming into 
his own again. ° It’s wrong, lads !’ 

‘ All our stupidity, Yakov Alpatych,’ came the answers, 
and the crowd at once began to disperse and spread 
through the village. 

The two bound men were led off to the master’s houses 
The two drunken peasants followed them. 

‘ Ah, when I look at you!’ one of them said to Karp. _ 

‘How can one talk to the masters like that? What 
were you thinking of, you fool?’ added the other— 

* A real fool!’ . 
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Two hours later the carts were standing in the court-yard 
of the Bogucharovo house, The peasants were briskly 
bringing out and packing the proprietor’s goods, and 
Dron, liberated at» the Princess Mary’s wish from the 
cupboard where he had been confined, was standing in 
the yard directing them. 

‘Don’t put it in so carelessly,’ said one of the peasants, 
a man with a round, smiling face, taking a casket from 
a housemaid. ‘ You know it has cost money. How can 
you chuck it in like that or shove it under the cord, where 
it will get rubbed ? I don’t like that way of doing things, 
Rather do it all properly according to rule. Look here, 
put it under the bast-matting and cover it with hay— 
that’s the way !” 

‘ Bh, books, books,’ said another peasant bringing out 
Prince Andrew’s library cupboards. ‘ Don’t catch against 
it! It’s heavy, lads ; solid books.’ 

‘ Yes, they worked all day, and didn’t play !,’ remarked 
the tall, round-faced peasant gravely, pointing with a 
significant wink at the dictionaries which were on:the top. 


' 

Unwilling to obtrude himself on the princess, Rostov 
did not return to the house, but remained in the village 
awaiting her departure. When her carriage left the 
house, he mounted and accompanied her eight miles from 
Bogucharovo, to where the road was occupied by our 
troops. At the inn at Yankovo he respectfully took 
leave of her, and for the first time allowed himself to kiss 
her hand. 

“How can you speak so!’ he blushingly replied to 
Princess Mary’s expressions of gratitude for her deliver- 
ance, as she termed what had occurred. ‘ Any policeman 
would have done the same! If we had had only peasants 
to fight we should not have let the enemy come so far,’ 
said he, with a sense of shame, and wishing to change the 
subject. ‘ But I am happy to have had the opportunity 
of making your acquaintance. Good-bye, Princess, 
I wish you happiness and consolation, and hope to meet 
you in happier circumstances. If you don’t want to make 
me blush, please don’t thank me !’ 

But the princess, if she did not thank him any more 
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in words, thanked him with the whole expression of het 
face, radiant with gratitude and tenderness. She could 
not believe there was nothing to thank him for. On the 
contrary it seemed to her certain that had he not been 
there, she would have perished at the hands of the 
mutineers and the French; and that he had exposed 
himself to terrible and obvious danger to save her; and 
even more certain was she that he was a man of lofty anc 
noble soul, able to understand her position and her sorrow 
His kind, honest eyes, with the tears rising in them wher 
she herself had begun to cry as she spoke of her loss, dic 
not leave her memory. 

When she had taken leave of him and remained alone 
she suddenly felt her eyes filling with tears; and then 
not for the first time, the strange question presentec 
itself to her mind: did she love him ? 

On the rest of the way to Moscow, though the princess’: 
position was not a cheerful one, Dunyasha, who wen 
with her in the carriage, more than once noticed that he 
mistress leaned out of the window and smiled sometime: 
with mingled joy and sorrow. 

‘ Well, supposing I do love him ?’ thought the Princes: 
Mary. 4 

‘Aatiriel though she was of acknowledging to hersel 
that she had fallen in love first, with a man who woul 
perhaps never love her, she comforted herself with th 
thought that no one would ever know it, and that she 
would not be blameworthy if, without ever speaking o 
it to any One, to the end of her life she continued to lov 
the man with whom, for the first and last time in he 
life, she had fallen in love. 

Sometimes when she recalled his looks and his sympathy 
and words, happiness did not appear impossible for her 
It was at those moments that Dunyasha noticed he 
smiling as she looked out of the carriage window. 

‘Was it not fate that brought him to Bogucharovo 
and at that very moment?’ thought Princess Mary 
‘and which caused his sister to refuse my brother ?’ 
And in all this the Princess Mary saw the hand o 
Providence. 

The impression made on Rostov by the princess wa 


2 A woman might not marry her brother’s or sister’s brother-in-lat 
and vice versa. 
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1 very pleasant one. To remember her gave him joy; 
ind when bis comrades, hearing of his adventure at 
Bogucharovo, chaffed him on having gone to look for hay 
und caught one of the wealthiest matches in Russia 
instead, Rostov grew angry. He was angry just because, 
against his will, the idea of marrying the gentle Princess 
Mary, who was attractive to him and had an enormous 
fortune, had more than once entered his head. For himself 
personally Nicholas could not wish for a better wife ; 
and by marrying her he would make the countess his 
mother happy, would be able to put his father’s affairs in 
order, and would even—he felt it—insure the Princess 
Mary’s happiness. 

‘But Sonya?’ And his plighted word? That was 
why Rostov grew angry when he was chaffed about the 
Princess Bolkonskaya. 


CHAPTER XV 


Havine accepted command of the armies, Kutuzov 
remembered Prince Andrew and sent him an order to 
come to head-quarters, 

Prince Andrew reached Tsarevo-Zaymishche on the very 
day and at.the very hour when Kutuzov was reviewing 
the troops for the first time. He stopped in the village 
at the priest’s house, in front of which stood the com- 
mander-in-chief’s carriage, and sat down on the bench 
outside the gate to await his serene bighness, as every 
one now called Kutuzov. From the field beyond the 
village came, now the sounds of a military band, and now 
the roar of many voices shouting ‘ hurrah !’ to the new 
commander-in-chief. There at the gate, some ten steps 
from Prince Andrew, taking advantage of Kutuzov’s 
absence and of the fine weather, stood two orderlies, a 
courier, and his major-domo. A short dark lieutenant- 
colonel of hussars with thick moustaches and whiskers 
rode up to the gate and, glancing at Prince Andrew, 
inquired whether his serene highness was putting up there 
and whether he would soon be back. 

Prince Andrew replied that he was not on the staff of 
his serene highness, but was himself a new arrival. The 
lieutenant-colonel turned to a smart orderly, who with the 
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peculiar contempt with. which a commander-in-chief’s 
orderly speaks to officers, replied : 

“What! His serene highness? Expect he'll be here 
soon! What do you want ?’ 

The lieutenant-colonel of hussars smiled beneath his 
moustache at the orderly’s tone, dismounted, gave his 
horse to his orderly, and approached Bolkonski with a 
slight bow. Bolkonski made room for him on the bench, 
and the lieutenant-colonel sat down beside him. 

“Are you yourself waiting for the commander-in- 
chief ?’ said he, ‘ they say he weceives evewy one, thank 
Heaven! ... It’s been awful with those sausage-eaters ! 
Ermolovy had weason to ask to be made a German! 
Pe’haps Wussians will get a look in now. . As it was, 
devil only knows what was happening. We kept we- 
tweating and wetweating. Did you take part in the 
campaign ?’ he asked. 

“I had the pleasure,’ replied Prince Andrew, ‘ not only 
of taking part in the retreat, but in that retreat of losing 
all I held dear—not to speak of the estate and the home 
of my birth—my father, who died of grief. I am of the 
province of Smolensk,’ 4 

“Ah? You are Pwince Bolkonski? Vewy glad to 
make your acquaintance! I am_ Lieutenant-Colonel 
Denisov, better known as ‘“ Vaska’’,’ said Denisov, 
pressing Prince Andrew’s hand and gazing into his face 
with a particularly kindly attentiveness, ‘ Yes, I heard,’ 
said he sympathetically, and after a short pause, he 
continued: ‘ Yes, it’s Scythian wawfa’e. , It’s all very 
well—only not for those who get it in the neck. So you 
are Pwince Andwew Bolkonski?’ And he shook his 
head. ‘ Vewy pleased to make your acquaintance!’ he 
repeated, smiling sadly and pressing Prince Andrew’s 
hand, 

Prince Andrew knew Denisov from what Natasha had 
told him of her first suitor. This memory carried him 
sadly and sweetly back to those painful feelings of which 
he had not lately thought, but which still found place in 
his soul. Of late he had received so many new and 
serious impressions—such as that of the retreat from 
‘Smolensk, his visit to Bald Hills, and the recent news of 
his father’s death—and had experienced so many emotions, 
that these memories had long not recurred to his mind, 
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and now they did not act on him with nearly their former 
strength. For Denisov, too, the memories awakened by 
the name Bolkonski belonged to a distant romantic past, 
when after supper and after Natasha’s singing, without 
realizing what he was. doing, he had proposed to a little 
girl of fifteen. He smiled at the recollection of that time 
and of his love!for Natasha, but immediately reverted to 
what now interested him passionately and exclusively. 
This was a plan of campaign he had devised while serving 
at the outposts during the retreat. He had laid that 
plan before Barclay de Tolly and now wished to lay it 
before Kutuzov, This plan was based on the fact that the 
French line of operation was too extended, and it pro- 
posed that instead of, or concurrently with, action on the 
front to block the road to the French, we should attack 
their line of communication. He began explaining his 
plan to Prince Andrew. 

‘They cannot hold all that line. It is impossible. 
I will undertake to bweak thwough. Give me five hun- 
dwed men and I will bweak the line, that’s certain! 
There ’s only one way—guewilla wawfa’e.’ 

Denisov rose and began gesticulating as he explained 
his plan to, Bolkonski. In the midst of his explanation 
shouts from the army, growing more incoherent and more 
diffused, and mingling with music and songs, were heard 
from the field where the review was held. Sounds of 
hoofs and shouts were nearing the. village. 

‘He’s coming! He’s coming!’ a Cossack standing by 
the gate cried out. 

Bolkonski and Denisov moved.-to, the gate, at which 
a knot of soldiers (a guard of honour) were standing, and 
they saw Kutuzov coming down the street mounted on 
a rather small sorrel horse. A huge suite of generals 
rode behind him. Barclay was riding almost abreast of 
him; and a crowd of officers ran.atter and around them 
shouting * Hurrah’. 

His adjutants galloped into the yard before him. 
Kutuzov was impatiently urging his horse, which ambled 
smoothly under his weight, and, continually nodding his 
head, raised his hand to the white horseguard’s'cap with 
a red band and no peak that he was wearing. When he 
came up to the guard of honour, a set of fine Grenadiers 
mostly decorated, who were giving him the salute, he 
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looked at them silently and attentively for nearly a minute 
with the steady gaze of a chief, and then turned to the 
crowd of generals and officers surrounding him. Suddenly 
his face assumed a subtle expression, he shrugged his 
shoulders with an air of perplexity. 

‘And with such fine fellows, to retreat and retreat ! 
Well, good-bye, General,’ he added, and rode into the 
yard past Prince Andrew and Denisov. 

‘Hurrah! ‘hurrah! hurrah!’ shouted those behind 
him. 

Since Prince Andrew had seen him last, Kutuzov had 
grown still more corpulent, flaccid, and fat. But the 
bleached eyeball, the ‘scar, and the familiar weariness 
of his expression and figure were still the same. He 
was wearing a military overcoat (with a whip hanging 
over his shoulder by a thin strap) and the white horse- 
guard’s cap. He sat heavily and limply swaying on his 
brisk little horse. 

‘Whew: .. whew... whew!’ he whistled just audibly, 
as he rode into the yard. His face expressed the pleasure 
of relaxed strain felt by a man who means to rest after 
a performance. He drew his left foot from the stirrup 
‘and, lurching with his whole body and puckering his face 
with the éffort, raised it with difficulty on to the saddle, 
leant on his knee, groaned, and slipped down into the arms 
of Cossacks and adjutants waiting to assist him. 

He pulled himself together, looked round screwing up 
hhis’ eyes, glanced at Prince Andrew and, evidently not 
recognizing him, moved with his waddling gait to the 
porch. ‘Whew... whew... whew!’ he whistled, and 
again glanced at Prince Andrew. As often occurs’ with 
‘old men; it was only after some seconds that the impression 
‘produced by Prince Andrew’s face linked itself up with 
Kutuzov’s remembrance of his personality. 

‘Ah; how do you do, my dear Prince ? How do you 
do, my dear boy ? Come along,’ said: he, wearily glancing 
round, and he stepped heavily on to the porch which 
creaked under his weight. 

He unbuttoned his coat and sat down on‘a bench in 
the porch. 

‘ * And how’s your father ?” 

“Yesterday I received news ‘of his ‘death,’ replied 

Prince Andrew abruptly. 
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Kutuzov looked at him with wide-open, frightened eyes, 
and then took off his cap and crossed himself : 

‘May the kingdom of Heaven be his! God’s will be 
done to all of us!’ He sighed deeply, his whole chest 
heaving, and was silent for a while. “I loved him deeply 
and respected him, and I sympathize with you with all 
my heart.’ 

He embraced Prince Andrew, pressing him to his fat 
breast, and held him there long. When he let him go, 
Prince Andrew saw that Kutuzov’s flabby lips were 
trembling and that tears were in his eyes. He sighed and 
took hold of the bench with both hands to raise himself, 

‘Come! Come with me, we'll have a talk,’ said he. 

But at that moment Denisov, no more intimidated by 
his superiors than by the enemy, despite the angry 
whispers of the adjutants who tried to stop him, came with 
jingling spurs up the steps of the porch; and then while 
Kutuzov, his hands still holding the seat, glanced’ dis- 
contentedly at him, after giving his name, announced 
that he had to communicate to his serene highness a 
matter of great importance for their country’s welfare. 
Kutuzov looked wearily at him, and lifting his hands with 
a gesture of vexation, folded them across his stomach, 
repeating the words: * For our country’s welfare ? Well, 
what is it? Speak.’ Denisov blushed like a girl (it was 
strange to see the colour rise in that moustached bibulous 
mature face) and boldly began to expound his plan for ° 
cutting the enemy’s lines of communication between 
Smolensk and Vyazma. Denisov came from that part 
of the country and knew the locality well. His plan 
seemed decidedly a good one, especially from the strength 
of conviction with which he spoke. Kutuzov looked 
down at his own legs, occasionally glancing at the door of 
the adjoining hut as if expecting something unpleasant to 
emerge from it. Out of that hut, while Denisov was 
speaking, really did appear a general with a portfolio 
under his arm. 

‘What?’ said Kutuzov, in the midst of Denisov’s 
explanations, ‘ ready so soon ?” 

* Ready, Your Serene Highness,’ replied the general. 

Kutuzov shook his head, as much as to say: ‘ How is 
one man to deal with it all?’ and again listened to 
Denisov. 
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‘I give you my word of honour as a Wussian officer,’ 
said Denisov, ‘that I can bweak Napoleon’s line of 
communication ! ’ 

‘What relation are you to the Intendant-General Kiril 
Andreevych Denisov ?’ asked Kutuzov, interrupting him. 

‘He is my uncle, Your Serene Highness.’ 

‘Ah, we were comrades,’ said Kutuzov cheerfully. 
‘ All right, all right, friend, stay here at: the staff and 
to-morrow we'll have a talk.’ 

With a nod to Denisov he turned away and extended 
his hand for the papers Konovnitsyn had brought him. 

‘ Would not Your Serene Highness like to come inside ?” 
said the general on duty in a discontented voice, ‘ the 
plans must be examined and several papers have to. be 
signed.” 

An adjutant came out and announced that all was in 
readiness within. But Kutuzov evidently did not. wish 
to enter that room until he was disengaged. He made a 

rimace. 

‘No, tell them to bring a small table out here, my dear 
boy; ’ll look at them here,’ said he. ‘Don’t you go 
away,’ he added, turning to Prince Andrew, who remained 
on the porch and listened to the general’s report. 

While this was being given, Prince Andew heard a 
sound of female whispering and the rustle of a silk dress 
behind the door. Several times, on glancing that way, 
he noticed behind that door a plump, rosy, handsome 
woman in a pink dress with a lilac silk kerchief on her 
head, holding a dish and evidently awaiting the entrance 
of the commander-in-chief. Kutuzov’s adjutant whispered 
to Prince Andrew that this was the wife of the priest 
whose home! it was, and that she-intended to offer his 
serene highness bread and salt. ‘Her husband has 
welcomed his serene highness with a cross at the church, . 
and she at home... She’s very pretty,’ added the 
adjutant with a smile. At those words Kutuzov looked » 
round. He was listening to the general’s report—which — 
consisted chiefly of a criticism of the position at Tsarevo- 
Zaymishche—just as he had listened to Denisov and, 


1 It is a Russian custom to present ‘ bread and salt’ to some one 
who is taking up residence in a new place. In practice the ‘ bread 
and salt’ is often represented by a cake and a silver dish of white 
powdered sugar. 
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seven years previously, had listened to the discussion at 
the Austerlitz council of war. It ‘was plain that he 
listened only because he had ears which, though there 
was a piece of tow in one of them, could not help hearing ; 
but it was evident that nothing the general could say 
could either surprise or even interest him, that he knew 
beforehand all that would be said, and listened to it all 
only because he had to listen to it, just as one has to listen 
to a service in church, All that Denisov had said was 
clever and to the point. What the general was saying 
was even more clever and to the point, but it was evident 
that Kutuzov despised knowledge and’ cleverness, and 
knew something else that would decide the matter— 
something independent of cleverness and knowledge. 
Prince Andrew watched the expression of the commander- 
in-chief’s face attentively, and the only expression he 
could read there was one of boredom, curiosity as to the 
meaning of the feminine whispering behind the door, and 
i desire to observe propriety. It was clear that Kutuzov 
despised cleverness and learning and even ‘the patriotic 
feeling shown by Denisov, but despised them not with 
his intellect, feelings, or knowledge (for he did not try 
to display these), but because of something else. He 
despised them because of his old age and his experience 
of life. The only instruction Kutuzov gave of his own 
accord during that report referred to looting by the 
Russian troops. At the end of the report the general 
placed before him for signature a paper relating to the 
exaction of payment from army commanders for green 
oats mown down by the soldiers, when landowners 
lodged a petition for indemnification. 

After heating the matter Kutuzov smacked his lips 
and shook his head. 

‘Into the stove... into the fire with it! And I'll 
tell you once for all, my dear fellow,’ said he} ‘into the 
fire with all such things! Let them cut the crops and 
burn wood to their hearts’ content. I do’ not order or 
allow it, but I don’t exact compensation either. | One 
can’t get on without it. “When wood is chopped the 
chips will fly.” ’ He looked at 'the paper again. ‘Oh, 
this German precision !’ he muttered, shaking his head. . 
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CHAPTER XVI 


“WELL, that’s all!’ said Kutuzov as he signed the 
last of the documents and, rising heavily and smoothing 
the folds of his fat white neck, he moved towards the 
door with a more cheerful expression. 

The priest’s wife, flushing rosy red, caught up the dish, 
—which, though she had so long been preparing, she did 
not manage to present at the right moment after all— 
and with a low bow brought it to Kutuzov. 

He screwed up his eyes, smiled, lifted her chin with 
his hand and said : 

‘Ah, what a beauty! Thank you, sweetheart ! ’ 

He took several gold pieces from his trouser-pocket and 
put them on the dish for her. ‘ Well, and how are you 
getting on ?,’ he asked, moving to the door of) the room 
that had: been assigned to him. The priest’s wife smiled, 
and with dimples on her rosy cheeks followed him into 
the room. The adjutant came out to the porch and 
invited Prince Andrew to lunch.. Half an hour later 
Prince Andrew was again called to Kutuzov. He found 
him reclining in an arm-chair, still in the same unbuttoned 
overcoat. He had in his hand a French book, which he 
closed as Prince Andrew entered, marking the place with 
a knife. Prince Andrew saw by the cover that it was 
Les Chevaliers du Cygne, by Madame de Genlis. 

‘Well, sit down; sit down here. Let’s have a talk,’ 
said Kutuzov. ‘It’s sad, very sad. But remember, my 
friend, I am a father to you, a second father.’ 

Prince Andrew told Kutuzoyv all he knew about his 
father’s death, and what he had seen at Bald Hills when 
he passed through it. . 

“To what ...to what have they brought us!’ Kutuzov 
suddenly cried in a voice full of feeling, evidently vividly 
picturing the condition Russia was in, from Prince 
Andrew’s story. ‘ But give me time, give me time!’ 
he added with a grim look, evidently not wishing to 
continue this agitating conversation, and added: ‘I sent 
for you to keep you with me.’ 

‘I thank Your Serene Highness, but I fear I am no 
longer fit for the staff,’ replied Prince Andrew with a smile 
which Kutuzov noticed. 
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Kutuzov glanced inquiringly at him. 

‘But chiefly,’ added Prince Andrew, ‘I have grown 
used to the regiment and fond of the officers, and I fancy 
the men like me. I should be sorry to leave the regiment. 
If I decline the honour of being with you, believe me...’ 

A wise, kindly, yet subtly derisive expression lit up 
Kutuzov’s puffy face. He interrupted Bolkonski. 

‘I am sorry, for I need you. But you are right, you 
are right! It.is not here that we want men. | Advisers 
are always plentiful; but men are not. The regiments 
would not be what they are if the advisers served there, 
like you. I remember you ab Austerlitz .,, . 1 remember, 
yes, I remember you with the standard ! ’ said Kutuzoy, 
and a joyful. glow suffused Prince Andrew’s face at this 
recollection. 

Drawing him down by his hand, Kutuzov offered him 
his cheek to kiss, and again Prince Andrew saw tears in 
the eyes of the old man. Though Prince Andrew knew 
that Kutuzov’s tears came easily, and that he was par- 
ticularly, tender towards him and considerate of him from 
a wish to show sympathy on account of his loss, yet this 
recollection of Austerlitz was both pleasant) and flattering 
to him, 

‘Go your way, and God be with you. I know your path 
is the path of honour!’ He paused. ‘I missed you at: 
Bukharest; but I needed some one to send.’ And 
changing the subject Kutuzov began to speak of the 
Turkish war and the conclusion of peace. “Yes, I have 
been much abused,’ he said, ‘for both that war and that 
peace, but everything came at its right time, Tout went 
& point & celui qui sait attendre.'. And there there were 
as many advisers as here...’ he went on, returning to the 
subject of the ‘advisers’, which evidently preoccupied 
him. ‘Ah, those advisers,’ said he. ‘If we had listened 
to them all we should not have made peace with Turkey 
and should not have been through with that war. Every- 
thing in haste, but more haste less speed. If Kamenski 
had not died he would have been lost.. He stormed 
fortresses with thirty thousand men. It is not difficult 
to take a fortress, but it is “difficult to win a campaign. 
For that, it is not storming and attacking but patience 
and time that are wanted. Kamenski sent soldiers to 


1 Byerything comes in time to him who knows how to wait. 
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Rustchuk, but I employed these two only, and I took 
more fortresses than Kamenski and made the Turks 
eat horse-flesh !? He shook his head. ‘ And the French 
shall too, believe me,’ he went on, growing warmer and 
beating his chest, ‘I'll make them eat horse-flesh ! } 
And again tears dimmed his eyes. 

‘But shan’t we have to accept battle?’ remarked 
Prince Andrew. 

‘We shall if everybody wants it; it can’t be helped. 
. .. But believe me, my dear, there are no stronger warriors 
than those two, patience and time; they will do every- 
thing. But the advisers nentendent pas de cette oreille, 
voila le mal.+ Some want a thing—others don’t; What ’s 
one to do?’ he asked, evidently expecting an answer. 
‘Well, what do you want us to do ?’ he repeated, and his 
eye shone with a deep, intelligent look. 

*T will tell you what to do,’ he continued, as Prince 
Andrew still did not reply: ‘1 will tell you what to do, 
and what I do.” ‘Dans le doute, mon cher,’ he paused, 
‘ abstiens-toi’,? he articulated the French proverb de- 
liberately. 

‘Well, good-bye, friend; and remember that with all 
my heart I share your sorrow, and that for you I am not 
a serene highness, nor a prince, nor a commander-in- 


‘chief, but a father! If you want anything, come straight 


to me. Good-bye, my dear boy.’ 
Once more he embraced and kissed Prince Andrew ; 


but before the latter had left the room Kutuzov gave 


a sigh of relief and went on with his unfinished novel, 
Les Chevaliers du Cygne, by Madame de Genlis. 

Prince Andrew could not have explained how or why 
it happened, but after that interview with Kutuzov he 
returned to his regiment reassured as to the general 
progress of affairs, and as to the man to whom they had 
been entrusted, The more he realized the absence of all 
personal motives in that old man—in whom only ‘the 
habit of passion seemed to remain—and who in place of 
the intellect which groups events and draws inferences, 
had a capacity for calmly contemplating the course of 
events, the more reassured was he that everything would 
be as it should. ‘He will not bring in any plan of his 


1 don’t listen with that ear, that’s the trouble. 
2 When in doubt, my dear fellow, abstain. 
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own. He will not devise or undertake anything,’ thought 
Prince Andrew ; ‘ but he will hear everything, remember 
everything, and put everything in its place. He will 
not hinder anything useful, nor allow anything harmful. 
He understands that there is something stronger and 
more important than his own will—that is the inevitable 
march of events; and he is able to see them and grasp 
their significance, and, seeing that: significance, is able to 
refrain from meddling with events, and to renounce his 
personal desire that is bent on something else. And 
above all,’ thought Prince Andrew ; ‘one believes in him 
because he’s Russian, in spite of the novel by Genlis 
and the French proverbs; and because his voice shook 
when he said: “To what have they brought us?” and 
had a sob in it when he said he would “make them eat 
horse-flesh ! ”’ 

On such feelings, which were more or less dimly shared 
by all, were founded that unanimity and general approval, 
despite court influence, which accompanied the popular 
choice of Kutuzov as commander-in-chief. . 


CHAPTER XVII 


Arter the emperor had left Moscow, life there resumed 
its usual course, and its course was so very usual that it 
was difficult to remember the recent days of patriotic 
elation and ardour, hard to believe that Russia was really 
in danger, and that the members of the English club were 
also sons of the Fatherland, ready to sacrifice everything 
for it, The only thing that recalled the patriotic fervour 
every one had displayed during the emperor’s sojourn in 
Moscow, was the necessity of contributing men and 
money, a necessity which, as soon as the promises had 
been made, assumed legal, official form and became 
unayoidable. 

With the enemy’s approach to Moscow the Moscovites’ 
view of their situation did not grow graver, but on the 
contrary became yet more frivolous, as always happens 
with people who see a great danger approaching. At the 
approach of danger there are always two voices that 
speak with equal power in the human soul: one reason- 
ably tells man to consider the character of the danger 
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and the means of escaping it; the other, yet more reason- 
ably, says that to think of the danger is too depressing 
and painful, since to foresee everything and avert the 
general course of events is not in a man’s power ; and that 
it is therefore better to disregard what is painful till it 
comes, and to think of what is pleasant. In solitude a 
man generally listens to the first voice, but in society to 
the latter. So it was with the inhabitants of Moscow. 
It was long since there had been such gaiety in Moscow 
as that year. 

Rostopchin’s broadsheets, headed by woodcuts of a 
drink-shop;,a potman, and a Moscow burgher called 
Karpushka Chigirin who—having been a militia-man and 
having had rather too much at the pub—heard that Napoleon 
wished to advance'on Moscow, grew angry, abused all the 
French in very bad language, came out of the public-house 
and began to address the assembled people under the sign 
of the eagle, were read and discussed equally with the 
latest of Vasily Lvovich Pushkin’s! bouts rimés.? 

In the corner.room of the club members gathered 
to read these broadsheets, and some of them liked the 
way Karpushka ridiculed the French, saying: They will 
swell up with Russian cabbage, burst with our buck-wheat 
porridge, and choke ‘themselves with cabbage-soup. They 
are all dwarfs, and one peasant woman will toss three of 
them with a hayfork. “Others did not like that tone, and 
considered it empty and stupid. It was reported that 
Rostopchin had turned all the French and even all 
foreigners out of Moscow, and that among them had been 
spies and agents of Napoleon; but they mentioned this 
‘chiefly in' order to quote the witty words spoken by 
Rostopchin when they ‘were sent away. The foreigners 
were deported to Nizhni on a boat, and Rostopchin said 
to them ‘in French : ‘ Enter into yourselves’ (be reticent) 
‘enter into the boat, and do not cause it to become for 
you the boat of Charon.’ It was reported that all the 
government. offices had already been removed from 
Moscow, and to this was added a witticism of Shinshin’s. 
who said that for this alone Moscow ought to be grateful 
to Napoleon. ‘It was said that Mamonov’s regiment 
would cost him 800,000 roubles, and that Bezukhov had 


1 V, L. Pushkin (1779-1830), uncle of the great poet, A. S. Pushkin. 
and author of unimportant lyric and didactic verses. 2? Crambos, 
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spent even a larger sum on his, but that the best) of 

Bezukhov’s action was that he himself was going to don 
a uniform and ride at the head of his regiment, without 
charging spectators anything for the show. 

‘You have no mercy on any one,’ said Julie Drubet- 
skaya as she collected and pressed together a bunch of 
scraped lint with her thin, beringed fingers. 

Julie was preparing to leave Moscow next day and was 
giving a farewell party. 

‘ Bezukhov est ridicule, but he is so kind and good- 
natured. What is the pleasure to be so caustic ? ’ 

‘A forfeit!’ cried a young man in militia uniform, 
whom Julie called ‘ mon chevalier’, and who was going 
with her to Nizhni. 

\In Julie’s set, as in many other. circles in Moscow, it 
had been agreed that they should speak nothing but 
Russian, and that ‘those who made a slip and spoke 
French should pay fines to the Committee of Voluntary 
Contributions. 

‘ Another forfeit for a gallicism,’ said a Russian writer 
who was present. ‘‘‘ Pleasure to be ’’ is not Russian !.’ 

‘You have no mercy on any one,’ continued Julie to 
the young man, without heeding the author’s remark, 

‘For caustique—I am guilty and will pay, and Iam 
prepared to pay ‘again for the pleasure to tell you the 
truth. \ For gallicisms I won’t be responsible,’ and she 
turned to the author: ‘I have neither money nor time, 
like Prince Galitsin, to take a master to teach me Russian!” 

‘ Ah, here he is!’ said Julie. “ Quand ion... No, no,’ 
she said to the militia officer, ‘ Don’t catch me. Speak of 
the sun, and you see its rays!” and she smiled amiably 
at Pierre. ‘ We were just speaking of you,’ said Julie, 
with a society woman’s facility in telling a lie. “We 


were saying that your regiment would certainly be better 


than Mamonov’s.’ 

‘Oh, don’t talk to me of my regiment,’ replied Pierre, 
kissing his hostess’s hand and taking a seat beside her. 
‘Tam so sick of it.’ P3uK 

‘ You will, of course, command it yourself ?’ said Julie, 
‘sending a sly, derisive glance towards the militia officer. 

‘The latter in Pierre’s presence had ceased to be sar- 
castic, and his faceexpressed perplexity as to what 


2 is absurd. 
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Julie’s smile might mean. In spite of his absent-minded- 
ness and’ good nature, Pierre’s personality immediately 
checked all attempts at ridiculing him in his own presence. 

‘No,’ said Pierre, with a laughing glance at his big, 
stout body. ‘It would be too easy for the; French to 
hit me ; besides I am afraid I should not be able to climb 
on to a horse.’ 

Among the people Julie’s guests happened to choose 
as subjects of gossip were the Rostovs.: ' 

‘lL hear their affairs are ina very bad way,’ said Julie. 
‘ And he is-so blunder-headed, the count himself, I mean! 
The Razumovskis wanted to buy his house and his estate 
near Moscow, but.it drags on and on. He asks too much.’ 

‘ No, I think the sale will come off in a few days,’ said 
some one, ‘Though it is madness now to buy anything 
in Moscow.” |: 

‘Why?’ asked Julie. ‘ You don’t imagine that Moscow 
is in danger ?’” 

‘Then why are you leaving ?’ 

‘I? What a question! I am going because... well, 
because everybody is going; and besides—I am not 
Joan of Arc, nor an Amazon.’ 

‘ Well, of course, of course! | Let me have some more 
strips of linen.’ 

‘Tf he manages the business properly he will be able 
to pay all his debts,’ said the militia officer, speaking of 
Rostov. 

‘ A kindly: oldoman, but a poor sort of fellow. And 
why do they stay on so long in Moscow ? | They meant 
to leave for the country long ago. Nataly is quite well 
again now, isn’t she ?’ Julie asked Pierre, with a cunning 
smile. 

‘ They are waiting for their younger son,” Pierre replied. 
‘He joined Obolenski’s Cossacks and went to Belaya 
Tserkov where the regiment is being formed. But now 
they have got him transferred to my regiment, and are 
expecting him any day. The count wanted to leave long 
ago, but the countess won’t on any account quit Moscow 
before her son returns.’ 

‘TI meti them the day before yesterday at the Arkha- 
rovs’.. Nataly has recovered her looks and is brighter. 
She sang a song. How easily some people get over 
everything !’ 
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‘ Get over what ?’ inquired Pierre with dissatisfaction. 

Julie smiled. 

“Do you know, Count, such knights as you are only 
found in Madame de Souza’s novels.’ 

‘What knights ? Why ?’ demanded Pierre blushing. 

“Oh, come, my dear Count! C'est la fable de tout 
Moscou. Je vous admire, ma parole @honneur.’ + 

‘ Forfeit, forfeit !” cried the militia officer. 

‘ All right, one can’t talk—how tiresome !’ 

‘ Qwest-ce qui est la fable de tout Moscow ?’? Pierre 
asked angrily, and rose. 

‘Come now, Count, you know.’ 

‘I don’t know anything,’ said Pierre. 

‘I know you were friendly with Nataly, and that is 
why... but I was always more friendly with Vera—that 
dear Vera.’ 

‘No, Madame !’ Pierre continued in a dissatisfied tone. 

‘T have not taken on myself the role of Nataly Rostova’s 
knight at all, and have not been to their house for nearly 
a month. But I cannot understand cruelty.’ 

* Qui s’ excuse, s'accuse, * said Julie with a smile, waving 
some lint triumphantly, and in order to. have the last 
word she promptly changed the subject. ©“ Do you know 
what I heard to-day ?. Poor Mary Bolkonskaya arrived 
in Moscow yesterday. Do you know she has lost her 
father ?’ 

‘ Really ? Where is'she? I should very much, like 
to see her,’ said Pierre. 

‘I spent the evening with her yesterday. She is going 
to their estate near Moscow with her nephew, either 
to-day or to-morrow morning.’ 

i Well, and how is she ?’ asked Pierre, 

“She is well, but sad. But do you know who saved 
her? It is quite a romance... Nicholas Rostov. She was 
surrounded and they wanted to kill her, and they wounded 
some of her people. He rushed forward and saved her. 

‘ Another romance,’ said the militia officer. ‘ Really 
this. general flight has been arranged that all the old 
maids might get married, Catishe is one, and the Princess 
Bolkonskaya another.’ 


1 * Tt is the talk of all Moscow. Iam surprised at you, on my word,’ 
2 * What is the talk of all Moscow ?’ 
s * He who excuses himself, accuses himself.’ 
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‘Do you know, I really think she is wn petit peu 
amoureuse du jeune homme ?” + 

‘ Forfeit, forfeit, forfeit !’ 

‘ But how can one say that in Russian ?” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


WueEn Pierre returned home he was handed two of 
Rostopchin’s broadsheets that had been brought that day. 

The first declared that the report that Count Rostopchin 
had forbidden people to leave Moscow was false, and that 
on the contrary he was glad that ladies and tradesmen’s 
wives were leaving the city. ‘There will be less panic, 
and less news,’ ran the broadsheet: ‘ but I will stake my 
life on it that that scoundrel will not enter Moscow.’ 
These words for the first time convinced Pierre that the 
French would come to Moscow. The second broadsheet 
stated that our head-quarters were in Vyazma, that Count 


Wittgenstein? had defeated the French, but that, as — 


many of the inhabitants wished to be armed, weapons 
had been prepared for them at the arsenal: sabres, 
pistols, and muskets, which could be obtained by the 


inhabitants at a low price. The tone of this proclamation — 


was not quite so jocose as in the former Chigirin talks. 


Pierre meditated over these broadsheets, Evidently the — 


terrible storm-cloud he had desired with the whole strength 
of his soul, and which at the same time aroused involuntary 
horror in him, was approaching. 


* Shall I enter the service and join the army, or wait ?” 


Pierre asked himself for the hundredth time. He took 


a pack of cards that lay on the table and began to lay ~ 


them out for a game of patience. 

“If this patience comes out,’ he said to himself when 
he had shuffled the cards, holding them in his hand and 
looking up, ‘ if it comes out, it, means... means what ?” 

He had not decided what it should mean when he heard 
the voice of the eldest princess at the door asking whether 
she might come in. 

‘Then it will mean that I must go to the army,’ said 

1 a little bit in love with the young man. 


2 Count L. H. P. Wittgenstein, a general in the Russian army. 
Later on he was commander-in-chief of the Russian armies at Liitzen, 
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Pierre to himself, ‘Come in, come in!’ he added, to 
the princess. 

(The eldest princess, the one with the long waist and 
the stony face, was the only one of his cousins still living 
in Pierre’s house. The two younger had married.) 

‘Excuse my coming to you, cousin,’ she said in a 
reproachful and agitated voice, “ After all, some decision 
must be come to. What is going to happen? Everybody 
has left Moscow, and the people are rioting. Why do 
we stay ?’ 

‘ On the contrary, things seem satisfactory, ma cousine,’ 
said Pierre in the bantering tone he habitually adopted 
towards her, being always uncomfortable in his réle of 
benefactor to the princess. : 

‘Satisfactory, indeed! Very satisfactory! Barbara 
Ivanovna told me'to-day how our troops are distinguishing 
themselves. It does them honour! And the people, too, 
are quite mutinous—they are ceasing to obey; even 
my maid has taken to being rude. At this rate they will 


| soon begin beating us. One can’t walk in the streets. 


But, above all, the French will be here any day, so why 
do we wait ? I ask you for just one thing, cousin,’ said 
the princess, ‘ arrange for me to be taken to Petersburg. 


| Whatever I may be, I cannot live under Buonaparte’s 


rule.’ 

“ Oh, come, ma cowsine. Where do you get your informa- 
tion from ? On the contrary...’ 

“I won’t submit to your Napoleon! Others may if 
they like. . . If you don’t want to do this...’ 

‘ But I will, I will give the order at once.’ 

It was plain that the princess was vexed at having no 
one to be angry with. Muttering to herself, she sat down 


_ on a chair. 


‘ But you are misinformed,’ said Pierre. ‘ Everything 


is quiet in the city and there is not the slightest danger. 


There! I’ve just been reading...’ He showed the 
princess the broadsheet. ‘Count Rostopchin writes that 
he will stake his life on it that the enemy will not enter 


| Moscow.’ 


‘Oh, that count of yours!’ said the princess malevo- 
lently. ‘He is a hypocrite, a rascal who has himself 
roused the people to riot. Was it not he who wrote in 
those idiotic broadsheets that any one, “‘ whoever it 
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might be, should be dragged to the police station by his 
hair” ? (How silly!) ‘‘ And honour and glory to whoever 
captures him,” he says. That is what his cajolery has 
brought us to! Barbara Ivanovna told me the, mob 
nearly killed her, because she said something in French.’ 

‘Oh, but that’s so... . You take everything so to 
heart,’ said Pierre, and began laying out the cards, 

Although that patience came out, Pierre did not join 
the army but remained in deserted Moscow, still in the 
same state of agitation, irresolution, and alarm, yet at 
the same time joyfully expecting something terrible. 

Next day, towards evening, the princess set off and 
Pierre’s head-steward came to him with news that the 
money he needed for the equipment of his regiment could 
not be got without selling one of the estates. The head- 
steward represented to Pierre that in general his project 
of raising a regiment would ruin him. | Scarcely able to 
repress a smile, Pierre listened to the steward. 

‘ Well then, sell it,’ said he. ‘ What’s to be done? 
I can’t draw back now !’ 

The worse everything became, and especially his own 
affairs, the better pleased was Pierre, and the more 
evident was it that the catastrophe he expected was 
approaching. Hardly any one he knew was left in town. 
Julie had gone, and so had the Princess Mary. Of his” 
intimate friends only the Rostovs remained, but he did 
not go to see them. 

That day, to distract his thoughts, he drove to the 
village of Vorontsovo. to see a great balloon that Leppich 
was constructing to destroy the foe, and a trial balloon 
that was to go up next day. The balloon was not yet 
finished ; but Pierre learnt that it was being constructed 
at the emperor’s wish. The emperor had written to 
Count Rostopchin as follows : 

‘ As soon as Leppich is ready, get together for his car 
a crew of reliable and intelligent men, and send a courier 
to General Kutuzov to let him know. I have informed 
him of the matter. Please impress upon Leppich to be 
very careful as to where he descends for the first time, 
that he may not make a mistake and fall into the hands” 
of the enemy. It is essential that he should combine 
his movements with those of the commander-in-chief.’ 

On his way home from Vorontsovo, as he was passing 
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the Bolotnoe Place, Pierre, seeing a large crowd round 
the Lobnoe Place,! stopped and got out of his trap. 
A Frenchman accused of spying was being flogged. The 
flogging was only just over, and the executioner was 
untying from the flogging bench a stout man with red 
whiskers, in blue stockings and a green jacket, who was 
moaning piteously, Another criminal, thin and pale, 
stood near. Judging by their faces both were Frenchmen. 
With a frightened look of suffering similar to that on the 
thin Frenchman’s face, Pierre pushed through the crowd, 

“What is it? Who is it? What is it for?’ he kept 
asking. 

But the attention of the crowd—officials, burghers, 
shopkeepers, peasants, and women in cloaks and in 
pelisses—was so eagerly centred on what was passing on 
the Lobnoe Place, that no one answered him, The stout 
man rose, frowned, shrugged his shoulders and, evidently 
wishing to appear firm, began pulling on his jacket without 
looking about him; but suddenly his lips trembled and 
he began to cry in the way full-blooded grown-up men 
ery, though angry with |himself for so doing. In the 
crowd people began talking loudly in order, as it seemed 
to Pierre, to stifle their feelings of pity. 

‘ He is cook to some prince.’ 

‘ Well, mounseer, it seems Russian sauce is sour to a 
Frenchman... has set his teeth on edge !’ said a wrinkled 
clerk, standing behind Pierre, when the Frenchman 
began to cry. 

The clerk glanced round, evidently hoping that his 
joke would receive appreciation. Some people began to 
laugh, others continued to look in dismay at the 
executioner, who was undressing the other man. 

Pierre sniffed, his face puckered, and he turned hastily 
away, went back to his trap, muttering something all 
the time to himself as he went, and got in. On the way 
he shuddered and cried out several times so loud that the 
coachman asked him : 

* What is your pleasure ?’ 

“Where are you going?’ shouted Pierre to the man, 
who was driving to Lubyanka Street, 


> The place of execution, on the Red Square near the Kremlin in 
Moscow. 
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‘To the governor’s, as you ordered,’ answered the 
coachman. 

‘Fool! Brute!’ shouted Pierre, abusing his coachman 
——a thing he rarely did. ‘ Home, I told you! And drive 
faster, blockhead!’ ‘I must leave this very day,’ he 
murmured to himself. 

Pierre, at the sight of the tortured Frenchman and the 
crowd surrounding the Lobnoe Place, had concluded so 
definitely that he could no longer remain in Moscow and 
would leave for the army that very day, that it seemed 
to him that he had either told the coachman this or that 
the man ought to have known it. 

On reaching home Pierre gave orders to Evstafey— 
his head coachman, who knew everything, could do any- — 
thing, and was known to all Moscow—that he would 
leave that night for the army at Mozhaysk, and that his 
saddle horses should be sent there, All this could not be 
done that day, so, on Evstafey’s representations, Pierre 
had to put off his departure till the next day to allow time 
for the relay horses to be sent on in advance. 

On the 24th the weather cleared after a spell of rain, 
and after dinner that day Pierre left Moscow. When 
changing horses that night, in Perkhushkovo, he heard 
that there had been a great battle that evening. He was. 
told that there, in Perkhushkovo, the earth had trembled 
from the firing. ‘Nobody could answer Pierre’s questions” 
as to who had won the battle. (This was the battle of 
Shevardino.) At dawn next day Pierre was approaching 
Mozhaysk. : 

Every house there had soldiers billeted in it, and at the 
inn, where Pierre was met by his groom and coachman, 
there was no room in the house. It was full of officers. 

Everywhere in Mozhaysk and beyond it troops wer 
stationed or on the march. Cossacks, foot and horse 
soldiers, wagons, caissons, and cannon, were to be seen 
everywhere. Pierre hurried forward, and the farther he 
left Moscow behind, and the deeper he plunged into that 
sea of troops, the more was he overcome by restless 
agitation and a novel joyful feeling he had not experienced 
before. It was a feeling akin to what he had felt in the 
Slobodsky Palace during the emperor’s visit—a sense of 
the necessity of undertaking something and sacrifici 
something. He now experienced a glad sense that all 
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that constitutes men’s happiness—the comforts of life, 
wealth, even life itself{—is rubbish, it is pleasant to throw 
aside, compared with something. ... With what? Pierre 
could not say, and he did not try to determine for whom 
and for what he felt such particular delight in sacrificing 
everything. He was not concerned with the question of 
what to sacrifice for, but sacrifice itself gave him a new 
and joyous sensation, 
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